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Bzplanation of the Tables. 

The statistical tables aim at giving a complete summary of the occur- 
rences in the Rigveda and Atnarvaveda. But where a complete verse 
is repeated several times by way of refrain, only three occurrences are 
reckoned. No statistics of Sanahi are given for ^e Atharvaveda : but 
they are estimated at double the number found in Ci Ca taken together. 
In the Atharvaveda, and where the number of occurrences exceeds 500, 
only approximate accuracy is claimed for the Tables. Grassmann^s 
W&rteTWch (including the Appendix) has been found to be absolutely 
trustworthy so far as it gives information: unfortunately its lists of 
some of the most important forms are incomplete, and as a rule, where 
there are two occurrences in one stanza, only one is recorded. Max 
Milller*s Index has been found a useful supplement in these particulars, 
and has been consulted so far as has been practicable. For the AV., 
Whitney*8 Index has been relied upon : but emendations suggested in it 
have not been incorporated : passages common to RV. and AV. are con- 
sidered as belonging to the former only. Where the number of occur- 
rences of any form is given without comment, the number in RV. is 
referred to, and if there is one only, the figure is omitted. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. For the successful study of the Rigveda no preliminary 
is more urgently needed than a true grouping of its parts. In- 
dian tradition has faithfully recorded for us the text of the hymns, 
but not their mutual relations : the order of the hymns and 
the mandalas is largely mechanical, and depends on the counting 
of verses and the ordering of deities, and not upon the antiquity 
or literary character of the poems. Yet all European students 
are aware that there is an order of time to be found, though they 
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differ greatly both as to the time-limits of the Rigveda as a 
whole, and as to the arrangement of its parts within those limits. 
Professor Pischel,* for instance, could write in 1 879, " There is 
to-day scarcely room left for a doubt that many hymns are no 
earlier than the period of the Sutras :" and the writers who agree 
with him are constantly busy in connecting Vedic hymns with 
later Sanskrit writing. On the other hand, H. Brunnhofer,' who 
asks 1000 years for the composition of the hymns, attributes them 
roughly to the period 2500-1500 B. C. To Pischel accordingly 
the hymns are a truly Indian product : to Brunnhofer they are 
the work of the poets of North Iran, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Punjab. To both writers, western and early, eastern and late are 
on the whole synonymous.* On the general question the present 
writer stands entirely on the side of Brunnhofer : and this article 
will include constant references to the literary peculiarities which 
separate even the latest hymns of the Rigveda by a broad gtilf 
from the period of the Brahmanas, and still more from the period 
of the Sutras. On the other hand, the early dates suggested hj 
Brunnhofer, though novel, seem to me not unreasonable : and this 
article will point to the long development of form and idiom in 
the Rigveda, for which adequate room must somewhere be found 
in a period wholly anterior to that of the Brahmanas and even of 
the Atharvaveda taken as a whole. 

§ 2. It is not however of the same importance to fix the abso- 
lute date of the Rigveda as to determine the relative date of its 
parts. For this latter purpose we depend entirely upon internal 
evidence; but this evidence exists in embarrassing abundance, 
and every writer on the Rigveda has taken it into account. A 
sketch of the principal theories so far put forward, largely by 
way of obiter dicta^ will I think show that there is general agree- 
ment upon principles, and that the problem that remains is that 
of the faithful application of those principles to the mass of 
details which present themselves. 

§ 3. H. Grassmann (Uiebersetzungy 1876) noticed that the six 
mandalas, ii.-vii., were arranged according to one principle, and 
that in each the hymns to Agni stand first, those to Indra next, 
and then others according to certain mechanical rules. This 
arrangement is only broken occasionally by hymns or fragments 
which clearly betray a late character. So far we have (i.) six 
parallel family collections of hymns, (ii.) later additions to them 
at a period subsequent not only to the composition of the hymns, 
but also to their formal arrangement. 

With these "family books" Grassmann contrasted the "col- 
lective books," i., ix., x., to which he assigned a later date on 
account of their miscellaneous character. In viiL he found a 

^ G6tt. Gel. Anz., 1879, 1., p. 163, quoted bv Brunnhofer, p. xiii. 
' Urgeschichte der Arier in Vorder- und (fentral'Asien, Leipzig, 1898. 
' A different view on this point is taken by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. 
xvii. 80Beq. 
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principle of arrangement wanting, and so assigned viii. a place mid- 
way between ii.-vii. and the remaining three books. 

Orassmann's theory is sound as regards the books ii.-vii., where 
be found positive evidence ; but as regards the remaining books 
it has long been obsolete. The series of family collections has 
been shewn to extend to mandala i. 51-191, which includes nine 
collections duly arranged and rightly placed before book ii.' As 
to the remaining collections i. 1-50, viii., ix., x., it is sufficient 
here to notice that no positive link is shewn to connect them. 

Individual hymns and parts of hymVis, believed by Grassmann 
to be later in date than the collections in which they occur, were 
placed bv him in his Appendix. In many cases Grassmann also 
alleges tne vocabulary as an indication of late date : but in others 
a hymn is relegated to the Appendix only because it is difficult 
or prosaic, and therefore not suitable for metrical translation. 

§ 4. C. R. Lanman {Noun-Inflection in the Veda, JAOS. x., 
1880) compared the date of the respective mandalas* by a statis- 
tical investigation of the occurrences of the respective noun-end- 
ings 'd -au (dual), -dsah -ah (nom. masc. pi.), -a -dni (neut. pi.), 
-ebhih -aih (instr. m. n. pL). Of these pairs of forms only the 
latter in each case is in use in classical Sanskrit. The statistics 
shew very clearly that the Atharvaveda stands very much nearer 
to classical Sanskrit in its use of these forms than does the Rig- 
veda. The later date of the Atharvaveda has been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars on various grounds, but the credit 
of demonstrating this date by statistics belongs to Lanman. 

Lanman proceeds to apply the same tests to the respective mau- 
dalas of the Rigveda, but without the necessary precaution of 
separating from each book those hymns which are later addi- 
tions. He confirms Grassmann's view that the collections ii.-vii. 
are of much the same date, but he ranks viii. and ix. as earlier, x. 
as later. As he does not fail to point out, his results may be 
explained in two ways. Either the books as a whole belong to 
the order of time suggested, or certain books appear to be later 
because they contain a larger proportion of later hymns. 

§ 5. H. Zimmer (AUindiscnes Lehen, p. 355, 1879) deems ii.- 
viii. to be the oldest part of the RV. ; and i., x. later. In the latter 
books he finds an astronomical terminology which he holds to be 
derived from Babylon. His argument however only applies to 
the hymns in which these terms are found, viz. i. 162, x. 55, 85 : 
but it is no doubt confirmed in his own mind by the general im- 
pression that books i., x. have made upon it. 

§ 6. H. Brunnhofer (KZ. xxv., 1881) made a statistical inves- 
tigation of the infinitive forms in the Kigveda, which he divided 
according to. the families to which the hymns are attributed. 
This division has advantages over the division into mandalas, but 



> Of this correction of Grassmann's theory Professor Hopkins is aware 
(JAOS. xvii. 28, second note): but he has not taken it into account. 
« First published notice was in PAOS. for October 1877 = JAOS. x. 
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is in general agreement with it. As indications of early date he 
takes the infinitives in -dhai (2) and 'dhj/ai(6l): of late date, 
those in -tai/e (214), -li/ai (5), -turn (4), as notes of the Brahmana 
period. Accordingly he places the family collections in the fol- 
lowing order : Gautama (iv.), Bharadvaja (vi.), Yasistha (vii.), 

Atreya ^v.), Vai9vamitra (iii.)> Bhargava (ii.), Aiigirasa (i., viii.), 
Kanva (i., viii.). 

Brunnhofer's work is carried out in a critical spirit, and with 
care in detail : and it is to^be regretted that the author himself 
in his later writings minimizes the value of its method. But it 
must be noted, first that the whole number of infinitives distin- 
guished as old and late is not large, and forms an insecure basis 
for so detailed an arrangement ; secondly, that the statement that 
the infinitives in -toye, -ii/ai are notes of the Brahmanic period 
seems destitute of foundation, whilst a form in -dhai cannot be 
assumed on the strength of the single word vat/odhai ; and also 
that the forms -tyai, -turn hardly occur in RV. Brunnhofer has 
therefore only shewn us that no one of the family collections 
approximates to later literature in the use of infinitives: but 
that the *' family books " use more often -dhyai, and the col- 
lections in i., viii., the form -taye. The relative date of these 
forms respectively remains lor further investigation ; see below, 
§§ 27, 354, 355, 358. 

§ 7. II. Oldenberg {Die Hymnen des Rigveda : Prolegomena^ 
Berlin, 1888) greatly advanced our knowledge. He was the first 
after Grassmann to make a list of those hymns which he believed 
to be later additions to the respective collections. In this he relied 
largely upon the arrangement, but he found still more distinct evi- 
dence in the prevalence in the latest hvmns of a particular rhythm, 
which he names "the later Anustubn." Further he traced in i. 
1-50 and in viii. a common principle of arrangement, in so far as 
each consists of a number of small collections in which no prece- 
dence is given to the Aeni hymns ; in most of them the Indra 
hymnSy which are most m number, precede. Thus the " family 
books" L 51. -vii. are preceded and followed by the collections 
i. 1-50 and viii., whicn are connected by arrangement as well 
as by the metres prevalent in them, namely those in which the 
verses of eight syllables preponderate. This resemblance in 
metre is obvious, and yet has been neglected by the preceding 
writers in their arrangement : we may conveniently describe it 
by naming books i. 1-50 and viii. collections of Sdman or "sonc," 
in contrast to i. 5l-vii., which are in the main collections of Mik 
or "recitation." Whether the "song" or "recitation" is on the 
whole earlier, Oldenberg does not attempt to decide. As to book 
ix., he points out clearly the evidence that the Soma hymns belong 
to the family collections, although they are no longer grouped 
with them. On one point, he has no doubt : books i.-ix. formed a 
complete whole, and were so recognized before the poems of book 
X. (in the main) were written. His arrangement of the RV. is 
therefore as follows : first, books i.-ix.; second, hymns added 
later to i.-ix. ; and then x. 
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Oldenberg's argament is as jast in what it decides as in what 
it leaves undecided, and the grouping i.-ix. ; x. must on all 
grounds be preferred to Grassmann's unsupported grouping 
ii.-vii. ; viii.; i., ix., x. The first is based upon a careful analysis 
of the character and form of the hymns : the latter merely on the 
superficial observation that the books viii.,* i., ix., x., as finally 
arranged, each contain more than one of the earlier collections 
which are the basis of all. Further, the later date of book x. is 
supported by a consensus of opinion : whilst the relatively later 
date of viii., i., ix. has been constantly called in question. 

§ 8. Professor E. W. Hopkins (JAOS. xvi., 1894, and else- 
where) first examines the question of the date of book viii. by 
"the delicate test of sacrosanct numbers." Unfortunately he 
begins by assuming that books i., ix., x. form a group later than 
ii.-vii., whereas all that will be generally admitted is that x. is 
later. He takes note from time to time of individual hymns that 
are later than their surroundings, but apparently without binding 
himself to any definite list. In the booics i., viii., ix., x. he finds 
a constant recurrence of the *holy numbers' three (* three dawns', 
* three far distances', etc.), seve7i ('seven hotars,' * seven rivers'), 
ten^ twenty-one, thirty-three, and so forth. Of this investigation 
Hopkins himself writes that 'Hhe range is so small that the 
results can only be accepted tentatively ; " and in this respect it 
stands in the same position as Brunnhofer's study of the infinitive 
forms. On the whole, I believe the argument to be sound, and 
that the increasing emphasis laid on these figures indicates a later 
date and a more technical school of theology. On the other 
hand the invention of a Dvita to accompany Trita is only found 
in a late addition to book viii. (47. 16); and in the numbers 
10,000 and 60,000, whether applied to cattle or conquered foes, I 
see no evidence at all of late date. 

§ 9. At about the same time (in Roth's Festgrtiss, 189jji^ I 
investigated the occurrences of the letter / in the Rigveda. This 
too is an enquiry of limited range. The letter occurs much more 
frequently in A V. than in RV. ; in the later hymns of i.-ix. and 
in X. more often than in the rest of the RV., but not so often as 
in AV. On the other hand it is extremely rare in books iv., vi., 
vii., viii., ix. This result tends to support rather the conclusion 
of Lanman than that of Brunnhofer or Hopkins, so far as con- 
cerns the date of book viii. 

§ 10. The result of all these enquiries may be summed up as 
follows. The AV. has been shewn to be later than the RV. ; in 
the RV. book x. has been shewn to be on the whole the latest 
part. There is a general agreement that books i.-ix. contain a 
number of hymns of much later date than the rest, but no precise 
agreement as to which these hymns are. Within the group i.-ix. 
it has been maintained that viii. is relatively early, and again 
that it is relatively late : and arguments of rather small range 
have been adduced on either side. As to the other books, there 
has been no adequate investigation : but it may perhaps be said 
that there is a rather wide consensus which places book vii. early, 
and book i. late. 
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§ 11. Thus if we compare the earlier parts of the Vedic col- 
lections to the mountain-tops, and the later additions to the 
plains below, we may say that the thick mist which has long 
enveloped the whole is gradually lifting, and that observers have 
been able to agree in describing the lower levels, and in assigning 
to each its appropriate vegetation. But the higher levels have 
only been dimly seen through the mists that overhang them, 
and their contour and relative heights are still matters of dispute. 

§ 12. It is necessary however to notice that besides the more 
or less complete scientific researches referred to, we have a large 
number of assertions to which the same writers have committed 
themselves on comparatively slight grounds : assertions which 
are often quoted as though they possessed authority, and some- 
times even as though they were obviously true and univer- 
sally allowed. It is, I believe, a true criticism which gives 
high rank to the poetry of the Rigveda as a whole : but it is 
another thing to reckon as "late" every poem or phrase which in 
any way ofiends the taste of the reader*. Faults of taste were 
perhaps not wanting to the earliest hymn-writers : and poetical 
capacity still lived in the period of the Atharva-veda, and has 
often revived amongst the Indians at later times. 

In the following cases assertions as to the date of hymns seem 
ill-founded. 

The hymns of Parucchepa (i. 127-139) have often been 
referred to as late: first perhaps by Kuhn {Beitrdge iv. 212, 
213)^ Yet their complicated metre has no parallel in later times. 

The hymns ii. 36 ; iii. 7 ; 29 ; 31 ; v. 44 ; 61 ; 73 ; 87 ; vi. 46 ; 47 
are all referred to by Hopkins as late hymns, some of them as 
"notoriously late" or "of Brahmanical date." In most cases 
Grassmann appears to be the authority, and his reason is that the 
hymns are mystical, obscure, or exaggerated. There is however 
no real similarity with the works of the epoch of the Brahmanas, 
and only a few verses of vi. 47 shew an approximation to the 
time of the AV. 

The hymns vii. 15-17 are mentioned by Hopkins (JAOS. xvii, 
51, 59) as later than the first collection of Vasistha hymns, "as is 
well known." But Grassmann, who states that the hymns are 
out of order, still attributes to them an early date : and Olden- 
berg has shewn (p. 200) that the first two are in their order. 
The date of vii. 17 is an interesting question : the hymn is cer- 
tainly out of order, but not necessarily late.* 

^ So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 79 ** a tasteless late poet." 

^ See Lanman, p. 424. 

* vii. 17 is a hymn closely resembling an Apriya hymn, but contain- 
icfC only seven stanzas. It is worth noting that vii. 2, commonly recog- 
nized as the earliest Apriya hymn, also contains 7 stanzas only, as does 
ix. 5. The stan2sa8 vii. 2. 8-11 are borrowed from ii. 8. 8-11, as is shewn 
by smaller indications of metre: whilst ix. 5. 8-11 are written in the 
later Anu^tnbh metre, though appended to a Gayatrt hymn. Thus we 
have clear traces of a later recension in these two cases. The seven 
verses of the primitive Apriya hymn probably corresponded to the 
seven hotars. 
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The danastutis of book viii. have been often described as late 
additions, apparently from an unwillingness to believe that the 
poets of the Kigveda could accept reward for their work. 

Of the Valakhilya hymns, Hopkins states that ''everyone 
admits that they cannot be classed among the old hymns of the 
Rigveda." There is however no internal evidence of late date, 
except for Val. 10 and 11. 

Lastly a very important hymn, x. 61, in which the Iranian 
hero Nabhanedistha appears, has received a bad character from 
Lanman (p. 481), and has I think been described by him as 'Mate 
and wretched bombast."* But however much the crudities of 
this hymn may jar, the evidence of vocabulary and forms points 
it out as one of the few early hymns in book x. 

These and a few other hymns are however exceptions : in a 
greater number of cases even the chance criticisms of scholars 
are confirmed by evidence, as sufficiently appears by the list pro- 
posed in § 1 5. 

§ 13. 1 am now obliged to refer with some fulness to my arti- 
cle in Kuhn's ZeiUchrift^ xxxiv. (or Neue Folge xiv.), 1896, 
which gives the basis upon which the body of this article is 
founded, viz. the division of the RV. into five parts, which are 
claimed to be the product of l^ye successive epochs of literary 
activity, all anterior to the period of the AV., which accordingly 
represents a sixth period. For these results I am far from claim- 
ing finality : but I suggest that the time is past for us to use the 
vague words 'early', 'late', ' very late ', and that in their place 
we need a definite arrangement, which may serve as an approxi- 
mation and be corrected from time to time with the increase of 
oar knowledge. I also suggest that it is time that the evidence 
of date, so abundant in quantity, should be measured. There is 
hardly a hymn in the Veda which does not suggest to the reader 
at one moment early date, and at the next late* : and it is only 
the passionless indications of figures that will enable us to decide 
what value should be attached to these suggestions. Further I 
have attempted, in the article just cited, to include not merely 
one kind of evidence, but all to which it is possible at present to 
assign a tangible value : and though I have been far from suc- 
ceeding completely in this attempt, yet the range of evidence I 
have embraced is I hope fairly typical of the whole. 

§ 14. The later date of the Atharvan and a fortiori of clas- 
sical Sanskrit is the fixed and proved fact upon which every 
investigator must and does rely. To separate from books i.-ix. 
those later hvmns which approximate in character to the Athar- 
vaveda is a first necessity : and the enquiry should be extended 
to book X. as well : for though we know this book as a whole to be 
later than the rest, it may well prove that it contains some pro- 
portion of earlier hymns. To separate the later hymns from the 
rest is on the whole no very difficult task : in vocabulary, gram- 
matical forms, metre, subject-matter, and on the whole by posi- 

* Cf. Hopkins, p. 55. ' Cf. Hopkins, p. 51. 
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tion, they are sharply marked off from the rest. They seem to 
me to belong to two successive periods, which I name respec- 
tively Cj and C,. The hymns in C^ are chiefly in a mixture of 
Trisfubh and Jagati verse, such as is commonly found in the 
Atharvan, and thev are addressed to a great variety of deities, 
not prominent in the rest of the Rigveda. The hymns in C, are 
chiefly in the later Anustubh metre'. I give the list of hymns in 
parallel columns, with some short description of each. 

The appended letters G. L. O. H. denote that the hymns have 
also been described as late by Grassmann, Lanman, Oldenberg, 
and Hopkins respectively. The following symbols denote the 
evidence I rely upon in each case : 

a. mixed Tristubh-Jagati verse, or Tristubh with extra syllable*. 

p, later Anustubh verse. 

late vocabulary and grammatical forms, 
position in the collection. 

c subject-matter. 

For a more exact statement of the argument I must refer 
readers to the article in KZ. In this summary the evidence for 
the periods C. C, is not distinguished. 

§ 15. List of the latest hymns in the Rigveda — see next page. 
- § 16. Some reference may now be made to previous investiga- 
tions in relation to these lists. Of the three hymns referred to 
by Zimmer as implying a knowledge of technical astronomer, viz., 
i. 162, X. 55, 85, two are included. The reference in x. 55 is not 
a certain one : yet it may be right to include the group x. 54-56 
amongst the later hymns. Only the smaller half of book x. is 
included : of book i. the three hymns 162-164 are of such unusual 
length as to make the late matter quite an appreciable part of 
the whole book. Without, therefore, accepting the theories either 
that book x. or that books i. and x. are later than the rest, these 
lists would by themselves go far to account for the general 
impression that such is the case. 

§ 17. In a great number of hymns (especially in CJ, the evi- 
dence is cumulative and generally accepted as conclusive : but 
there are not wanting hymns in which there is only a balance of 
evidence and a difference of opinion : it is then necessary to 
decide on the value of the different kinds of evidence respec- 
tively, as to which I come to the following conclusions : 

(a) The mixture of Tristubh and Jagati verse (as defined KZ. 
p. 314) is sometimes contradicted by other evidence, and is there- 
fore not a decisive sign, (fi) The later Anustubh rhythm, where 
well marked, is an unfailing sign of the latest date : but the 
beginnings of this rhythm mav be found in C„ and even (very 
faintly) in earlier hymns, (y) Late words and grammatical forms 
are sure signs of late date : see next section. (8) Position in the 
collection is not a safe guide. Several hymns for which there is 
good evidence of late date (at any rate as far as the period 0, is 

^ See Oldenberg, Prolegomena, pp. 36-81 ; and KZ. xxxiv., pp. 302, 3. 
• The tjrpe of such verses (e. g. val. 1 1. 7d) is 

!i-|lf-|olluu*f|-u|-u. 
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§ 16. Latest hymni in the Rigveda. 



^—. 




c. 










c, 






• 

1. 


28. 19-24. 


Apat^ 


yS 


O 


• 

1. 


28. 1- 6. 


Ulukhala 


0ye 






24. 6-15. 


Vani^ 


r 






50. 10-18. 


Charm 


PySe 


GLC 




91. 18-28. 


Soma 


yi 







170. 


Indra, Maruts 


y 






93. 4- 8. 


A^ni-Soma 


at 
















115. 


Surya 


y 
















183. 1- 5. 


Charm 


e 


GLO 












• 


161. 


Rbhavah 


r 
















162-164. 


Horse-sacrifice < 


aPySe 


GLOH 














179. 


Rati:Lopamu- 
dra myth 


ySe 


GO 














188. 


Apriya 
Charm 

Indra 


y 
















191. 


y 


GLO 












• • 

11. 


12. 


• • 

11. 


42, 48. 


Cakunta 


ayde 


G*LC 




82. 4- 8. 


Charm to Sini- 
vali 


afiSe 

















89. 


Agvins 


y 


H 














40. 


Soma-Pu^an 


y 


L 
H 


• • • 

lU. 




• 






« • • 

111. 


8. 


Ytipa 


e 


58. 17-24. 


Charm 


fiyde 


GLC 




28. 


Agni 


6 

















88. 


Vicvamitra and 
tne rivers 


fie 














iv. 


18. 


Vicve Dev&]|^ 


y 














18. 


Myth of In- 
dra's birth 


y 
















57. 


K^etrapati, etc. 


PySe 


GOH 














58. 


Ghfta, etc. 
Mitra-Varu^a 


ay6 


GOH 












V. 


62. 


y 




V. 


40. 5- 9. 


Atri Mvth 


Pyd 


GO 




88. 


Parjanya 


ay 






44. 14, 15. 
51. 11-15. 
78. 4- 9.1 


Agni 

Vigve Devab 

Charm 


ay 

fiyd 

ftyde 


GH 
OH 
GO 


vi. 


9. ' 


Agni Vai^vanara y 




vi. 


47. 29-81. 


Dundubhi 


aySe 


GO 




28. 


Indra, Gava^ 


ae 






74. 


Soma-Rudra 


yd 


O 




47. 26-28. 


Vanaspati and 








75. 


Weapons of war afiyde 


GOI 






Ratha 


6e 


GO 














48.22. 


Cosmogony 
Vasi^t^a myth 


ye 


G 
GLOH 


• • 

Vll. 










vii. 


88. 


50. 


Charm 


aye 


GLI 




44. 


Dadhikra 


a 






55. 


Charm 


Py^e 


O 




59. 12. 


Charm 


6e 


GOH 




108. 


Frog-Brahmans 


yde 


GOI 




101, 102. 


Parjanya 


Y 




• • • 

vni. 


104. 


Charm 
Adityab, U^as 


ayde 

Py 


GOI 


• • • 

TUl. 


1.88,34. 




ye 


GH 


47. 14-18. 


G 




81. 1- 4.' 


Worshippers 
Womairs duties 


e 




Vai. 10. 


Unity of gods' 


ye 


H 




88. 16-19. 


\ ye 


GH 












Val. 11. 


Indra-Varu^ 


ay 














Till. 


80. 

89. 7-12. 


Indra 
Vac 


py 


H 
GH 












ix. 


112. 


Professions 


fiySe 


O 


ix. 


5. 8-11. 
67. 81,82. » 
118. 


Apriya 
Soma 


/5 

Py^ 

Py6 


GO 
OH 














114. 


Soma 


Pd 


GO 



^ These entries correct accidental errors in the list in KZ. 

* ii. 48 only. * Wanting in several MSS. of pada-p&tha. 
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§ 16. Latest hymiui in the Rigveda— Continued. 
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a0ye 


c. 10. 




MythofYama 




24. 4- 6. 


Agvins 


fir 






and Yami 


aye 


57,58 


Manas 


fiye 


13. 




Uavis 


ae G 


72. 


Birth of the 




14. 




Funeral hymn 


a(3ye LH 




gods 


0ye 


15. 




4( 


ae 


85. 


Myth of Surya's 




27. 




Indra 


a G 




marriage 


a^ye GL 


28. 




Myth of Indra 




87. 


Agni Raksohan 


ay 






and Vasukra 


a 


90. 


Creation of the 




84. 




The dice 


aye 




castes 


Pre GLH 


51- 


53. 


The hidden Agni 


a 


97. 


The herbs 


Pye 


59. 


60. 


Nirjti, Asamati 


(3ye 


102. 


Myth of Mud- 




62. 




Afigirasa^ 


a(i 




gala 


aye 


71. 




Knowledge 


aye 


103. 


Indra-B]rhaspati 


ay 


75. 




The rivers 


ae L 


107. 


Dak^iQa 


aye G 


81, 


82. 


Vi^vakarinan 


aye 


109. 


The Brahman's 




83, 


84. 


Manyu 


ae 




wife 


apye GL 


86. 




Myth of Vr^a- 
kapi 




114. 


Numbers 


aye GH 






ye G 


121. 


Who? 


ye 


88.» 




Birth of Agni 




128. 


Vigve Devafe 


ay 


91.^ 




Agni 




129, 130. 


Bhavavrtta 


aye G* 


94. 




Gr&vai;iah 


ae 


135-137. 


Yama : Muni : 




95. 




Myth of Urva^i 
Cnarm for rain 


ae GH 




Charm 


pye G«H« 


98. 




aye 


145, 146. 


Charm : Ara^i- 




101. 




The priests 
Myth of Sarama 
Charity 


ae 




yani 


Pye 


108. 




ye 


151, 152. 


Faith: Indra 


Pyde 


117. 




aye L 


154, 155. 


Yama: Arayl 


Pyde 


125. 




Vac 


aye 


157-159. 


The sun: the 




127.' 


t 


Night 






rival 


Pyde 


139. 


4- 6. 


The Gandharvas 


e 


161-169. 


Charms : Vata 


aPyde G»L 


142. 




Agni 





173-175. 


Praise of king: 


• 


149. 




Savitar 


yd 




grava^a^ 


PySe L 


178. 




Tark^ya 


6e L 


177. 

181-186. 

190. 


The sun 
Various: Vata 
The creation 


ode L 
Pyde G*L 
Pyde L 










191. 2- 4. 


Concord 


pde L 



concerned) appear in their right place in the collections of books 
i.-ix.: others which are out of place, as iv. 15. 4-10; 48 ; v. 61 ; 
87 ; vii. 17, not only shew no other signs of lateness, but have 
many of the marks of early date afterwards to be described : 
whilst the majority of the hymns of book x. are also free from 
other late notes. It would therefore seem that the ordered col- 
lections of i.-ix. were not complete collections of the hymn -mate- 
rial existing at the time when the collection was made, (c) The 
subject-matter of the late hymns differs on the whole widely from 
that of the bulk of the Rigveda, and consists largely of hymns to 
minor deities, myths, charms, and hymns for ceremonial occasions. 
It is not however possible to draw a sharp line between the differ- 
ent groups in this respect, and it is particularly dangerous to be 
guided by subjective impressions of this kind. 

§ 1 8. Of the evidence of vocabulary and grammatical forms 
more careful consideration is required, especially as this evidence 

» X. 130 only. « x. 186 only. » x. 162, 168, 164 only. * x. 181 only. 

* In attributing late date to these hymns, I have been led rather by 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the early hymns than by any 
positive indications. 
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has of late been depreciated in more than one quarter.* It is 
indeed most necessary to keep in mind the drawbacks to the use 
of this evidence. The occurrence of a word or form undoubtedly 
late does not necessarily imply that the hymn in which it is found 
is late : the word may have been introduced in a later recension, 
or in an added verse : it may even be a premature creation, not 
destined to be accepted as part of the current language till later 
centuries. Nor does the occurrence of an early form prove early 
date : it may be an archaism deliberately introduced for effect.'* 
Especially with regard to the vocabulary do these doubts arise. 
The hymns of books i.-ix., numerous as they are, keep within a 
narrow range of ideas: and hundreds of words must certainly 
have been in common use at the time when these poets wrote, 
which never gained admission into the sacred circle ;* it is there- 
fore not impossible that some of them may appear once or twice 
only, even m hymns of early date. 

§ 19. These difficulties, so serious in detail, disappear almost 
completelv when the vocabulary and forms are treated on a large 
scale. I have noted* about 1 25 words and groups of words each 
of which occurs at least 50 times in the RY., being 20 times as 
often as in the AY., or 25 times in the RY. and not at all in the 
AY.: nor do these words recur in later Sanskrit :* and about 170 
words which occur 15 times at least in the AY., being 1^ times 
as often as in the RY, and all of which occur regularly in later 
Sanskrit: besides a large number of forms which fulfil similar 
conditions. Of these words and forms as a whole but one expla- 
nation is possible : the former represent an earlier, the latter a 
later stratum of language.* Hymns in which the former prevail 
are earlyhymns : those in which the latter prevail are relatively 
later. We may indeed imagine the case of a scholar so thor- 
oughly immersed in the literature of an earlier period as to pro- 
duce a poem entirely of an earlier style : but this presupposes a 
critical attitude which we have no reason as yet to assume to 
have been possible to hymn-writers of any of the periods we are 
now considering. The occasional introduction of a few archaisms 

* E. g. by Brunnhofer, who has practically abandoned the use of evi- 
dence of this kind. 

* This is well brought out by Hopkins, who writes (JAOS. xvii. 24) : 
'* It must not be supposed that the statistical results based on analysis of 
forms must necessarily be interpreted quite as they have been. The 
new interpretation suggested is that ** poetti that desired to give archaic 
effect to their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding 
their verses with metrical or formal archaisms.*' 

* Cf. Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 57. 

* KZ. xxxiv. 305, etc. 

^ Except now and then in the Brahma^as, possibly in their more 
archaic part. 

* Of this evidence Prof. Hopkins writes : " That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The subject-matter, as the author grants, is the deter- 
mining factor in man^p* cases. That the list of * later words ' includes 
qvdn, var§d, sarp» ttddra, etc., is sufficient to shew the comparative 
uselessness of this test." To the criticism (JAOS. xvii. 26, 27) of my 
article from which this passage is taken I take exception, on the ground 
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would not be likely to affect greatly results deduced from the 
18,000 notes tabulated under the headings of Vocabulary and 
Metre in my article.* 

§ 20. Although the groups C^ C, appear to be distinctly earlier 
than the Atharvaveda, yet in vocabulary at least there appears a 
still greater difference between them and the remaining part of 
the Kigveda. Indeed in passing from the Rigveda proper to 
these later additions, the whole world of thought and expression 
seems to be changed. The difference between the Kigveda 
proper on the one hand, and these later hymns and those of the 
Atharvaveda on the other, is the fundamental distinction main- 
tained in this article ; and it is quite different from the older dis- 
tinction between RV. (without qualification) and AV. But the 
evidence of grammatical forms and of metre does not point to a 
difference quite so marked. Thus, of the forms considered by 
Lanman,* the dual in -au, which in the earlier Rigveda is only 

of the inaccuracy of the statement of my own views, and the want of 
proportion in the objections made to them. Hopkins first states that I 
(Arnold) '* desire to shew'* that the K&^va collection is of early date, 
and that I endeavor '/ to support the proposition that it is older than 
the other family books.** The conclusion at which I actually arrive is 
rather different from this : for though I rank viii. as earlier in the main 
that the collections i. 74-98, 94-115, 116-126, 140-164, ii., ill., v., yet I can 
find no valid reason to place it before i. 58-68, 64-78, 127-189, 165-191, 
iv., vi., or vii. 

Of the three kinds of evidence on which I mainly rely, he puts out of 
court that of metre, by quoting an alleged admission of mine that 
" words and forms are a safer guide.** This however goes far beyond 
my statement, which is that "in comparing this period (B«) with that 
of the later Rigveda, the words and forms are a safer guide than even 
the metre.*' where a marked change of metre is to be traced, that is 
almost everywhere in the Rigveda except at this particular point, I 
should be inclined to attach fully as much importance to it as to a 
change in vocabulary or forms : and the more so, because we have 
every reason to suppose that the poets of the Veda were entirely 
unconscious of the more subtle changes which the metre was under- 
going in their hands. Hopkins's next statement is that 'Mt is the 
treatment of the test of vocabulary which here calls for special notice. 
.... To avoid a vicious circle, the only test here of early and late must 
perforce be the number of times these words are found in AV." This 
IS a^in incorrect : a further test, and one which in seven-eighths of 
the instances confirms the first, is the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
these words in classical Sanskrit. 

As to the words quoted by Hopkins from my list of ** later words,*' it 
may very well be that they belonged to the earlier language, but they 
certainly were not admitted to the earlier literature. At the same time 
any special explanations which may be brought forward to <}ualify the 
importance of single words will not appreciaDly affect the weight of the 
whole body of evidence. That Prof. Hopkins's criticism was somewhat 
hastily put together I think I may conclude from the fact that one of 
the four words to which he takes exception in my list of later words is 
tiddm, whilst on p. 81 he himself lavs special stress on the same word, 
as an indication of the late date of book viii. and of the Avesta alike. 
I have therefore nothing to withdraw in my original statements : nor 
do thev involve anv such contradictions as Ftofessor Hopkins supposes. 

> KZ. xxxiv., p. 816. * See above, §4. 
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found in 2 per cent, of the occurrences, includes in C, and C, 25 
per cent., in AV. 60 per cent. : and the forms in -oA, -dni, -aih 
only shew a moderate increase of about 10 per cent, in C, and C^, 
but a further increase averaging 25 per cent, in AV. The expla- 
nation I suggest is that the change of taste tirst shewn in C, is 
greater than the interval of time : and that then for the first time 
the poets addressed themselves to an entirely new range of sub- 
jects, and began freely to use words belonging to a vocabulary 
which their predecessors had excluded. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the poets of the later hymns brought the Veda 
down from heaven to earth, from the gods enthroned on high to 
the humbler spirits of the river and the wood, and from the great 
deeds of tradition to the daily virtues or failings of kings and 
bards, to the celebration of marriage and death, to the cure of 
disease and the expulsion, by wisdom's aid, of the hated rival in 
a husband's love. 

§ 21. A division of the hymns of the Rigveda proper cannot 
be made with the same definiteness or certainty. But the same 
principles which have led us to separate off the works of the 
periods C^ C, seem to me to lead further. And first hymns and 
groups of hymns can be found which stand very distinctly nearer 
to Cj and C, than the remainder. All the hymns remaining of 
the groups i. 31-35, 94-115, 116-126, almost all left in x., and the 
majority of those in i. 51-57, 140-164, as well as numerous indi- 
vidual hymns chiefly in ii, iii., iv., have a much greater proportion 
of later words and forms than the rest : they employ the Tristnbh 
and Jagati metres in almost equal proportions : and in both they 
affect the " cretic " rhythm -ij- for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables when immediately following the caesura. This rhythm 
is rare in the other hymns of the Rigveda proper, but even more 
common in C, and C,. Further they shew occasionally a mixture 
of Tristubh and Jagati, and other peculiarities characteristic of 
the later hymns. In subject they do not differ so greatly : but a 
special importance seems to be given to Agni under his special 
titles, and to the Sun, the Dawn, the Waters, and other nature- 
deities. This group 1 have denoted by B,. 

§ 22. £ven in the remaining hymns a marked difference in 
metre may be observed. Some of the Tristubh hymns,* especially 
those of book vii., shew frequently iambic rhythm throughout, 
and not rarely are defective by one syllable in the middle : whilst 
elsewhere the caesura is almost invariably followed by two suc- 
cessive short syllables which break the rhythm, and the full num- 
ber of 11 syllables is invariable. That the typical hymns of book 
vii. are the earlier has been the general belief of modern scholars 
(see above, § lo) ; and this supposition, which alone gives an 
orderly development to the Tnstubh-Jagatl metre*, is confirmed 

1 Jagati hymns are here comparatively rare. 

* The cretic rhythm characteristic of Bt is even more strongly 
opposed to a continuous iambic rhythm ; see note 1 on the next page. 
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by the evidences of vocabulary and metre.* In determining the 
relative date of the hymns of the Saman type, there is greater 
difficulty. That the Saman hymns which are included in the 
family collections from i. 61 to vii. are early, admits of little 
doubt : and not least the Parucchepa collection i. 127-139, in 
which the rhythm of the twelve-syllable lines entirely corresponds 
with the Tristubh rhythm of book vii. All the hymns at the 
end of book ix. (98-111), and all other hvmnsin the same metres 
(principally Anustubh, B^hati, and Usnih), have every sign of 
early date : such verses as are of twelve syllables conform to the 
early Tristubh rhythm, and the metres themselves are almost com- 
pletely wanting in the later parts of the Rigveda. Only with 
regard to the Gayatri metre does a doubt arise. The arrange- 
ment of book ix. indicates that this metre was looked upon as 
lying outside the group just described. It continued in use till 
much later times, and yet no important distinction of rhythm 
has been traced.' Further, many of the hymns consist of no 
more than three stanzas, and therefore their date is not easily 
tested. Yet the Gayatri hyinns as a whole are almost entirely 
free from the notes of late date, whether in vocabulary or gram- 
matical forms, to which reference has just been made : and no 
solid reason at present appears why they should not be assigned 
to as early a date as the hymns of the earlier iambic rhythm, 
making with them an early period A : whilst the hymns which 
follow the most strict, and perhaps the most perfect type of the 
Tristubh metre, are assigned to an intermediate period IB.* 

§ 23. These results are entirely consistent with the statistics 
brought forward by Lanman, and indicate that the proportion of 
later forms in each book corresponds to the amount of later mate- 
rial it contains : but at the same time they do not claim for any 
part of books i. 1-50, viii., or ix. that it is the earliest part of the 
Rigveda. They are opposed to those theories which postulate for 
any of these books a date later than the average of books iL-vii. 
On this point we are therefore no nearer to a consensus of opin- 
ion, and it becomes necessary to consider the evidence for the 
opposing views. 

§ 24. For convenience of reference the hymns referred by 
me to the periods A, B„ B, respectively will be tabulated here : 
it being understood that the criteria of date allow a much greater 
margin of doubt as to the position of individual hymns than 
exists with regard to the periods C, C,. 



' The prevailing types are as follows : 

IiiA ii_|id_llui:w|_w|_o and id_|id_(iOllld"l-u|_u 

Biij_|ii_||ou:i|_u|_o and 2_|ll__llwu|_u|_o 

Ba:i_|li_||;iu2l_u|_v and ii_|M llou|_u|_o 

' A trochaic rhythm appears in a few of the older hymns, but is rare 
even in them. 
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Rik. 
24. 1,S 


S&man. 


Bik. 1' B&man. 


Rik. 


bk. 


a-io 


11 




1 




' 


13 

14-21 

23. 1-lH 

24.8-6 

26-27 

28. 7-S 

80 


22 
29 




18 

28. 16-18 






«.7-* 


81-89 




SO 
8»-«8.6 

44-60.9 




87,88 


















65-67 








61-54 






68 




. 63 
«4 




69 
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§ 25. The intricacies of this arrangement make it difficult to 
follow, as compared with those in which the different books are 
treated as homogeneous wholes. As however all general indi- 
cations lead us to believe that books i.-ix. grew up simulta- 
neously, and as within each collection the arrangement is purely 
mechanical, it is impossible to arrive at the chronological order 
except by a consideration of the individual hymns. 

§ 26. In order to aid the memory some general characteristics 
of the successive periods may now be given. 

A. The hymns of this period include almost one half of the 
Rigveda, and almost the whole of the hymns in Anustubh and 
the allied metres. The Tristubh hymns retain to a large extent a 
continuous iambic rhythm: Jagati is rare. Hymns to Mitra and 
Varuna are found almost exclusively in this period, but they are 
far outnumbered by the hymns to Indra and (to a less extent) by 
those to Agni. The Sfiman collections usually place the hymns 
to Indra, as the most numerous, first in order. As a whole this 
period may be shortly described as the period of iambic verse, 
or the Indra period. 

Bj. The hymns are almost exclusively composed in strict 
Tristubh metre, and the iambic rhythm is broken after the caesura 
by a succession of two short syllables. The Agni hymns almost 
equal in number those to Indra, and in the collections in which 
most of the hymns occur have the precedence.* This period may 
perhaps be described as the Tristubh or Agni period, and covers 
about 20^ of the Rigveda. 

B,. The hymns are composed in Tristubh and Jagati in about 
equal proportions and frequently employ the " Cretic " variation.* 
Specially prominent are those addressed to Agni as Vai9vanara 
or Jatavedas, to the Sun, the Dawn, Earth and Heaven, and the 
Waters. The hymns include about 30^ of the Rigveda, and the 
period is one of Nature-Worship. 

Cj. Tristubh and Jagat! begin to be confused and combined 
in the same hymn : the hymns are addressed to the minor deities 
of nature and tradition. This period may be known as that of 
Myth or Folk-Lore. 

Cg The later Anustubh metre predominates, and the hymns 
approximate to incantations. This is the period of Charms. 

§ 27. Generally opposed to this arrangement is that advocated 
by Brunnhof er in KZ. xxv. (see above, § 6, p. 207). As we have 
seen, the substantial part of his argument resolves itself into a 
comparison of the number of occurrences of an " old " infinitive 
'dhyaiy and a late infinitive -taye. The antiquity of -dhyai is 
undisputed ; it therefore deserves notice that of its 75 occur- 
rences (see below, § 358) no less than 16 are in book i. (including 
two in the Parucchepa hymns), and two in x. 61 : and lest this or 

^ It is not however shewn that this precedence was recognized at the 
time at which the hymns were composed. 
* See g 21 and note to end of § 22. 
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any other evidence should be overrated, it should further be 
noticed that there is an occurrence in one of the very latest 
hymns, viz. Val. 10. 3. Of the 75 occurrences, 69 are at the end 
of aTristubh verse : of these 2 are in book viii. (Val. 9. 3 ; 86. 14)*, 
which is a full proportion for the very small amount of Rik in 
that book. Of the six occurrences in Saman all are in books i., 
viii., ix., X., viz. i. 27. 1 ; 129. 8 ; 184. 2 ; viii. 39. 1 ; ix. 110. 1 ; 
X. 22. 5, although the other books include a not insignificant 
amount of Saman. The occurrences therefore depend on the 
metre, not on the book or family. Further of the 69 occurrences 
at the end of Tristubh verses, no less than 44 are in the compara- 
tively small amount of Rik of iambic rhythm, included in period 
A. This form therefore entirely confirms the arrangement already 
made. No less does the form in -taye do so. This form is almost 
equally old, for it occurs 264 times in RV., and only 4 times in 
aV.: and of the 264 occurrences, 200 are in period A. This 
form too almost always occurs at the end of the verse : and 
though it is therefore not suited for the early Tristubh hymns, it 
is quite frequently found in the Saman of all books. Jagati 
hymns, for which this form is also suited, hardly occur before the 
period B,, by which time this form was practically extinct.' 

§ 28. Professor Flopkins further discusses* the date of book 
viii. of the Rigveda in vol. xvii. of this Journal. His position is 
summed up as follows on page 71. 

" When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain liter- 
ary period, when this body is found continuously employed from the 
said end of a period to one that is much later, then in the first period 
any one book that contains a vocabulary identical with that of the 
books constituting such end of a period will probably belong to the 
conclusion of the period rather than to its beginning. 

If this be so, then the eighth book of the Rigveda, in its vocabularv, 
which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary of the later books 
of that work, with the later Atharvan, and with the still later Brahma- 
^as and Epic, probably stands nearer to the end of the period repre- 
sented by the whole Rigveda than to the beginning of that period," i. e. 
it is probably later than books ii.-vii. 

It will be seen at once that Professor Hopkins accepts the same 
criterion of late date as that used in this article : viz. the continu- 
ous employment of a word in a later period. By the "later 
books" of the Rigveda he means the "general books," i., ix., x.: 
whereas in my view a considerable part of books i. and ix., and a 
■mall part of book x. is early. His conclusion seems diametrically 
opposed to my own : for I assign a very much larger proportion 
of book viii. than of books ii.-vii. to the earliest period. 

§ 29. I cannot therefore avoid discussing Professor Hopkins's 
arguments, both with regard to what he brings forward and to 
what he passes over. In his article there are examined 600 words 
which occur in book viii., of which 340 appear nowhere else in 

* Also of course V&l. 10. 8, already referred to. 
' See below, g§ 858, 865. * See above § 8. 
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the Rigyeda, and the remaining 260 only in books i., ix., x. 
After examining these words individually he finds there are " a 
few words which may be old : and a large number, any one of 
which might indeed by chance have escaped repetition : but their 
Bum is momentous and indicative of a close relationship between 
viii. and the later language." 

§ 30. This point I think Professor Hopkins fails to prove. Of 
the 600 words, there are 150 which occur in viii. only, and for 
which no parallels elsewhere are adduced : and further, 74 for 
which the parallels are more or less remote. Next there are 63 
which have parallels only in those parts of i. and ix. and (in 7 
cases) of x., which are similar in character to book viii., and pre- 
sumably of the same date. There are therefore almost 300 words 
of which we must say not only that they "may be old" but that, 
taken as a whole, they represent an older stratum of language. 

Next I find 179 words which recur in the body of book x. or 
in some later book, but so rarely or with such altered meaning 
that this recurrence hardly shews late date : and lastly 133 (less 
than a quarter of the whole) which recur at least 3 times in the 
latest parts of the RV., the AV., or in later books. 

I am unable to attribute any importance to any words except 
these 133 as shewing late date*. Few of them occur more than 
once in book viii. ; 1 8 occurrences are in the few fragments of book 
viii. which are of periods C^ C„ viz. 1. 33, 34 ; 31. 1-4; 33. 16-19 ; 
47. 14-18; Val. 10 and 11 ; 80 ; 89. 7-12 ; 31 belong to the com- 
paratively few hymns assigned to period B. There remain 112 
occurrences which are indeed scattered over the bulk of the 
book, but cannot be said to represent it. 

§ 31. I pass to the evidence which Professor Hopkins omits, 
not however without reference to a typical example (p. 79): "If 
Grassmann's assumption that dtha is a late form of ddha were 
correct, then the facts about these words, so far as they go, 
would make against the view that viii. is not early. But both 
forms are used in book x., and both dtha and ddha are Avestan. 
Probably one is as old as the other." The probability however 
lies otherwise, according to Hopkins's own rule as quoted in § 28. 
Adha occurs 192 times in RV., 16 times in AV., and then disap- 
pears : dtha occurs 133 times in RV., 164 times in AV., and con- 
stantly later. Whenever and wherever these words had their 
beginning, ddha undoubtedly was the first to perish, and dtha 
replaced it. But book viii. uses ddha twice as often as dtha^ that 
is more frequently (in proportion) than the RV. as a whole, and 
twenty times as often as the AV. This pair of words therefore 
alone affords a strong argument for the early date of book viii.* 

§ 32. If in place of examining words that occur so rarely that 
we have no evidence of their date, we choose those which occur 

^ Some of the others may recur as often, for there are no indices in 
existence except for the A V. But the words can hardly be of importr 
anee, considering the liberal scale of the references in the PW. 

<Seebelow, ^449, 451. 
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with fair frequency, the argument will I think rest on surer 
grounds. Merely as an example, I have examined those words 
of which ddha and dtha may be considered types, viz. the 
adverbs and pronouns. I find 17 words or groups, each of which 
occurs at least 40 times in the body of the Rigveda (AB), being 
8 times as often, or, proportionately, 4 times as often, as in the 
late hymns of the RV. and the AV. ; or 25 times in the former 
and not at all in the latter. These are ddha (used with other 
particles), dnusdk (with sdnusdk), Im^ gha^ trndnd, dvitd, nd 
*like,' ndkih, niXndm^ viaksii, sdcd, satrd (with its derivatives), 
»lm, ayd^ tyd, and the adverbs in -vat. I find 23 words and 
groups which occur at least 20 times in the late hymns of RV. 
and in AV., being twice as often as in AB, that is, proportion- 
ately four times as often : namely dtha ?/, addh (pronoun and 
adverb), antard and compounds, itdh^ Ui, ena (pronoun), evd, 
tatdhy tdtra, tdthd^ dUrdm, pardh, pdrd, pa^cdt, piinar, pfthaky 
ydtra^ va, vai, sdrva * all,' sahd and compounds, svdhd, svid. 
These words are representative of a much larger number that 
might easily be collected from the whole vocabulary (see KZ. 
xxxiv., pp. 330, 331). 

§ 33. In the margin are given ::^==::=3:=-==-— -— — -— -__-_^^ 
the number of occurrences of I Ipropor- 

these words in books ii.-vii. and Early. Late. , tion. 



304 


91 


23 


40 


19 


83 


344 


110 


24 



m book viu. respectively, and also n — 7, — ~ .^^ ^^ -- 

au *• ri * J • u.-vn. A 491 I 90 15 

the proportion of later words, viz, B I 362 ' 168 32 

the number of later words in Total I 853 i 258 i 28 

every hundred of both kinds taken -77: — 

together : these numbers are also ^*"* g 
arranged according to the divis- Total 
ions AB, the occurrences in those 
hymns which are altogether later being omitted from both 
sides. It appears that the proportion of late words in ii.-vii. and 
in viii. as a whole is practically the same : in the parts here 
assigned to B again the same. But in the earlier parts of iL-vii. 
it is considerably less than in the earlier parts of viii. 

Upon this result it would not be safe to lay too great a stress, 
as the number of occurrences included is not high. Should it be 
confirmed by other indications, the necessary conclusion would 
be, either that the A hymns of ii.-vii. contain earlier hymns than 
any in viii.,* or that in book viii. the later material has not been 
sufficiently noted in the Tables'* : or these two hypotheses may be 
combined. Any results that may follow upon the further inves- 
tigation of these points cannot appreciably affect the general 
arrangement upon which the treatment of the grammar in this 
article is based. 



' As such I would suggest the Anu^tubh-Pafikti hymns of book v., 
and the Viraj hymns of book vii. 

< As such, tne sections 1. 10-12, 20, 34, 58. 82. are suggested to me by 
the detailed examination of Professor Hopkins's paper. 
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§ 34. The Saman poetry of i. 1-50, viii., ix. has not evoked 
any great interest amongst students of the Veda : many of whom 
perhaps sympathize with Lanman when he writes '' we can hardly 
say that booK ix. is not antique, despite its wearisome character.''* 
But if it be, as most writers have assumed, a disgrace to a hymn 
to belong to a late age, some little sympathy must be felt for 
these poems (assigned in turn to the age of the Brahmanas, to 
that of the Atharvaveda, and lastly to the end rather than to the 
beginning of the Rigveda), if after all the only true complaint 
against them is the incessant repetition in which earnestness is 
not equalled by artistic sense, and the presence in their company 
of some few intruders which after all speak with a younger son's 
voice. And if we are but doing justice to these hymns in attrib- 
uting to them an antiquity which may be their excuse if not 
their pride, we are ourselves the gainers. The dictum of Bradke* 
that " the majority of the hymns of the Rigveda do not belong 
to the period of the rise, or even to that of the perfection of the 
ancient Indian lyric art, but rather to that of its decay," an opin- 
ion accepted by Brunnhofer as " beyond question,'" will need to 
be reconsidered : and the more attractive view which Bradke 
rejects, that the oldest hymns belong to a period not far removed 
from the time of the first separation of Indians and Iranians, may 
again seem worthy of attention. 

§ 35. That a close relationship exists between book viii. and 
the Avesta is the opinion of Professor Hopkins : and the evi- 
dence by which he supports it extends not only to the Suman 
hymns of i., ix., x. (see the notes on {istray kslrdy gdthd^ mesdy 
yahuy vardhd), and to the ddnastiUis of book viii. (see on rajatd)^ 
but also to Rik hymns some of which belong in my view to the 
earliest period (so prdbhartar i. 178. 3, yah'Ci, vii. 15. 11). That 
the hymns of the Avesta in which these or other words occur are 
late can hardly be said to be ascertained : on the other hand 
some stress may be laid upon the existence both in the Avesta 
and in the Saman and early Rik of the consecutive vowels aay*^ 
afterwards combined as a in accordance with one of the most 
surely established general tendencies of the language. But 
whetner this special relation be attributed to the position of the 
respective writers in respect of time or of place, it must be of 
great importance, if its truth is established, to the understanding 
of the Rigveda. 

§ 36. It remains for me to state the evidence upon which I 
rest the arrangement of which I have sketched the general prin- 
ciples, and which is based upon the triple argument of vocabu- 
lary, flexion, and metre. Of these arguments those of vocabu- 
lary and metre have proved the most useful in establishing the 

' Noun-InflectioHj p. 580 : the italics are mine. 

* Dyaus Asura^ etc., Halle, 1886, p. 2. 
' Urgeschichte der Arier, XHI. 

* See Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 91. 
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order : but that of flexion will I think be generally accepted as 
most convincing by way of confirmation. To this argument 
therefore I would now exclusively direct attention*, as proving 
conclusively that, if the hymns included in the lists Cj C,^ and in 
the Atharvaveda are on the whole later than the rest of the Rig- 
veda, then the six groups represent generally the product of six 
successive epochs. 

§ 37. It is, I believe, desirable to use as criteria of date only 
those forms which are used with reasonable frequency: this 
being provided for, it is impossible to use too many : for the 
higher the number of occurrences, the less is the possibility of 
accidental differences in the relative frequency of old and late 
forms. The precise standards to be adopted are of no import- 
ance : but it is of great advantage that some standard should be 
adhered to, and that the impressions of early and late date should 
thus have objective confirmation. 

§ 38. The standards I have followed are as follows : 

(a) Criteria of early date. At least 40 occurrences in A B, B^ 
being 4 times those in C, C, and AV. : or 75, being 3 times as 
many. 

(b) Criteria of late date. At least 20 occurrences in C, C, and 
AV., being equal in number to those in A, B, and B,, or at least 
40, being three-quarters of the number in the earlier groups. 

(c) These criteria to be so grouped that about 6000 occurrences 
are in each case taken into account in reckoning the percentage 
of later forms. 

The amount of matter in A, B, and B, together is about twice 
that in the later hymns. The figures and details correspond to 
those described in the sections of this article named in the margin. 
The first six groups include forms already made use of in estab- 
lishing the order: the last three include the remainder of the 
material afforded by the body of this article. 

On the left-hand side of the following pages are reckoned the 
occurrences of the criteria of early date : on the right-hand side 
those of the criteria of late date. The percentages which the 
latter form of the whole in the respective sections and groups are 
given on page 234 (§41). 



* I include however now under the heading of * flexion ' a large num- 
ber of words which in the article in KZ. I treated as isolated, but now 
see to belong to old or late types respectively : and also the pronouns 
and adverbs, which also belong to the formal part of language, and are 
almost entirely independent of the subject-matter. 

* These hymns are however too few to have much importance in 
determining the data : a comparison between the RV. simply and the 
AY. would give substantially the same results. 
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§ 40. Of these nine groups the first six represent the criteria 
used in establishing the arrangement :' they include over 30,000 
occurrences, and the table that follows (§ 41) indicates that the 
same conclusions can be drawn from the whole or from any suf- 
ficient part : that is, the evidence is consistent. If we confine our 
attention to single forms, or to small groups of them, this consis- 
tency will not in all cases be found : but the explanation of this 
is to be found in the history of such individual forms, and not in 
any different arrangement of the material of the Rigveda. Hav- 
ing the evidence of the main current of linguistic change, the 
eddies must be studied in subordination to it. 

The three last groups' represent entirely new material. They 
include over 20,000 occurrences, in which change is perhaps of a 
less striking character than in those previously collected, and 
which perhaps have a greater evidential value for that reason.* 
This evidence is not only absolutely in the same direction as that 
of the other groups, but also fully as clear and distinct, and can- 
not lightly be set aside. 

§ 41. The following table shews, first the number of occur- 
rences of all the forms, early and late, included under each of the 
nine groups just described : secondly, the number of late forms 
in each section of the Rigveda in every hundred forms of both 
kinds. Thus the figure 25 denotes that in every hundred forms 
75 are early, 25 late. 



Grammatical Evidence of Date. 
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' New Criteria. 1 
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Total. 




Group. 
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28 
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44 
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c, 
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64 

68 
83 


56 63 73 70 

77 87 84 80 
86 ' 94 88 ; 82 


88- 
98 


53 69 
72 81 
90 88 


51 
80 
88 


63 
79 
89 



§ 42. In this table there appears only one discrepancy, viz., as 
to the relative date suggested for the periods B^ B, by the criteria 
first used by Lanman. As these criteria are of special interest, 
they will repay further investigation : although as evidence the 
indications they give cannot in this point weigh against the much 
greater and more complex mass of evidence which points in the 



* Many of them only in part. 

' With trivial exceptions due to a difference of classification. 

" So Hopkins, JAO». xvii., p. 26, note 8. 
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other direction. I therefore give the full details as to the relative 
growth of the later form in each of the four pairs.* 

§43. Form -aw. This is so rare' 
in A Bj B, that the precise num- 
ber of occurrences is of little 
importance. 5 are found in B^, 



Period. 



12 in B,, so that in proportion 



A 

B, 

B, 



AV 



-au 


-diji 


'dni 
82 


1 


62 


1 


[70] 


86 


2 


69 
75 


38 


28 


48 


29 


89 


51 


60 


95 


63 



-aih 



54 




61 

68 
84 



to the amount of matter these 
forms are more common in B,. 

§ 44. Forms -aA, -dni. These 

forms are practically about 

equally common in B^ and B,. 

§ 45. Form in -aih. This is least common in B„ and equally 
common in B^ and C^. Its progress is clearly no indication of 
date till we reach the period C,. In other words, both in B, and 
C, the form -ebhih is found in almost half the occurrences, and 
more often in B, than in A, and in C^ as often as in B^. This 
result is the more striking because -ebhih is favoured by the 
Tristubh metre, which is almost exclusively used in B^.* Profes- 
sor Hopkins (p. 26) suggests that " the strongly marked forms con- 
tinue to be used for show." This is in itself by no means im- 
probable, but it is not easy to form a consistent theory upon this 
basis. If the poets of (5, desired archaic effect, why did they 
admit the striking neoterism of the dual in -au so frequently, and 
why does the neuter in -dni continue to spread? The unaug- 
mented past tenses are perhaps the most obvious of all archaisms : 
yet the poets both of B, and Cj leave them little used.* The facts 
seem rather to point to another explanation. The decadent form 
becomes for a time more common, if it is the longer form. The 
lengthened forms -au, -dni, and the augmented past tenses shew 
an uninterrupted progress : the forms -aA, -aih wnich are shorter 
than their rivals, suffer a temporary set-back. In short the gen- 
eral tendency towards the lengthening of flexional forms, of which 
ample evidence will be given in the body of this article, out- 
weighed for a time the special tendencies of the cases in question. 

§ 46. All historical investigation of grammar sets up as its 
ideal the ascertainment of the earliest forms. The words * early ' 
and ' late ' are used by students of the Rigveda in a sense which 
may easily lead to misapprehension. For instance, the forms in 
-au and -dni are, as we have every reason to suppose, later varia- 
tions upon an earlier -d in each case : for in the earliest hymns 
we find the Mate' form rare or comparatively rare, and its 
growth is continuous. But as to the forms -ah, -aih we have no 
such assurance. There is nowhere any body of hymns in which 
these forms are not more common than their rivals : and it is per- 

1 These are taken from KZ. xxxiv., pp. 804, 335. 

* Occurrences of dv before vowels, which are regular throughout the 
RV., are not taken into account. 

'This would lead us also to expect to find -dsaff^ most often in Bi, 
which again is not the case. 

^ See below §§ 887-840, 409^11. 
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fectly possible and by no means unlikely that these forms are 
respectively as old as or older than the rivals which have failed 
to destroy them. In the struggle for existence as found in lan- 
guage it IS not always the more youthful competitor that wins, 
nor does every chance variation lead to a new development. In 
such cases as these the term " late " refers only to a limited period, 
and means that towards the end of the period of the Rigveda the 
rival form was yielding ground, and beginning to be regarded as 
an archaism as compared with the other. It is a principal part of 
the purpose of the main part of this article to fix the limits 
within which such changes are at work. 

g 47. The difficulty of distinguishing permanent tendencies 
from temporary variations has made necessary the extensive range 
of this article, and has imposed upon it corresponding limitations 
in accuracy and fulness of detail. It leaves the ground open for 
special investigations into the separate phenomena that are 
referred to : and in abstaining from any division according to 
date of the whole earlier half of the Rigveda, it by no means 
implies that such division may not yet be made : nor does it 
exclude the hypothesis that in books ii.-vii. there may be a nucleus 
of the most ancient verse of all.* Nor again, does the treatment 
of the AV. as a whole exclude a distinction of earlier and later 
hymns within its limits : but on the contrary the path is pointed 
out along which such discrimination can be made. I seek to give 
an outline map of the country which borders on either side the 
straits that separate the Yedas of Rik and Atharvan, and I hope 
to make the exploration of the regions beyond more easy to 
those that follow. That this outline map will itself come to need 
correction in many points goes without saying. 

§ 48. I reserve to the end of this article a short general review 
of the linguistic development of the Rigveda, as brought to light 
by this investigation. 

§ 49. Acknowledgment. It will be obvious throughout that I 
have built upon the work of others. I have endeayoured not to 
repeat information given elsewhere, unless it needed to be sup- 
plemented or existed only in a scattered form. 

§ 50. Lastly, I wish to express my special sense of gratitude 
to the American Oriental Society for undertaking the publication 
of an article of a kind that cannot be of general interest. In so 
doing it is pursuing a path it has chosen for many years past, and 
one along which lies the hope of progress for the future. 

1 See above, § 88. 
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HISTORICAL VEDIC GRAMMAR. 

§51. The principal developments of Sanskrit grammar are 
known to us through Vedic literature in the wider sense, the suc- 
cession of Rigveda, Atharvaveda, Brahmanas, Sutras and Upani- 
sads, as leading up to epic and classical literature. They are 
treated historically in Whitney's Grammar, and with the assist- 
ance of figures by which change is numerically valued. 

§ 52. The present article endeavours to carry back this history 
some stages further. We have no absolute standard of date dis- 
tinguishing the earlier and later part of the Rigveda : but it has 
been put forward in the Introduction to this Article that we have 
a large body of harmonious evidence in favour of a certain 
arrangement of those parts : and chiefly that such an arrange- 
ment gives a history of grammar which naturally leads up to the 
history we know already. It remains to ascertain how far the 
detailed consideration of grammatical points harmonizes with this 
general view. 

§ 53. The literary periods of the Rig and Atharvavedas men- 
tioned in the Introduction will now be referred to shortly as A, 
Bj, B„ Cj, C , AV. The symbol B will be used for the periods 
B and B, taken together : and C for the periods C, C, and AV. 
taken together. It would not yet be safe to say that there is a 
greater interval of time between the periods A and B^ than there 
is between B^ and B , or between B, and C^ than between the 
later periods. But for our present purpose a division into a 
smaller number of periods than six is urgently necessary. In 
many grammatical details the whole number of occurrences is so 
small that it is impossible to attach any importance to the num- 
ber found in one of the shorter periods. In all cases it is diffi- 
cult to make numerical comparisons where the amounts of matter 
from which instances are drawn vary considerably. By fixing 
our attention in the main upon three larger periods A~B-C, in 
which the amount of matter is approximately equal, we shall in 
most cases see at once from the number of occurrences in which 
direction the trend of the language lies. The more detailed 
information will be given in the tables. 
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CHAPTER I. SOUNDS AND 8ANDHI. §§ 54-144. 

§ 54. Under this heading are included all points in which there 
is a difference of pronunciation between Yedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Sometimes this difference is expressed by a change of 
symbol : more often it is to be inferred from the metre. 

§ 55. The question at once arises whether we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the metre to say positively what pronunciation it 
requires : whether the number of syllables in each verse is posi- 
tively fixed, and how often the distinctions of quantity are of 
importance. To this question only a provisional answer can be 
given. 

§ 56. Catalectic verses of the Gayatri or Anustubh type, that is 
to say, verses of seven syllables, are probably to be found in the 
Rigveda. As, however, comparatively few rules of resolution 
convert the great mass of those verses which at first sight seem 
to have only seven syllables into complete lines of eight, we are 
justified in using such rules as far as they will carry us. In 
isolated cases we are not justified in positing a pronunciation 
which is contrary to that found elsewhere for the same word or 
ending. 

§ 67. In verses of the Tristubh-Jagati type, and especially in 
those included in A, there are many instances in which only ten 
syllables appear : the missing syllable being one that immediately 
precedes or follows the caesura. In these cases it is not usually 
possible to restore the missing syllable by the use of general 
rules : and the variation seems therefore to be metrical. In some 
instances, however, restoration is sufficiently probable upon lines 
suggested by verses of the Gayatri-Anustubh type. 

I 58. All the Vedic metres shew a well-marked rhythm, or suc- 
cession of short and long syllables, running through the whole 
verse. Only in the case of the first and third syllable in each 
verse is the quantity indifferent. There are two or three types 
in each of the standard metres, and deviations from these types are 
permitted to a limited extent : but on the whole the rhythm gives 
us abundant evidence of the quantity of all syllables, and quite 
independently of the record of the Pada and Sanhita texts, 
though generally in agreement with the latter. For this reason 
all references to the Rigveda are made to the Sanhita text only. 

§ 59. We proceed to consider first vowel-values, in which are 
included the " resolutions " of the vowels a i m, and the vowel 
values frequently to be given to y v r n: and next the occurrences 
of certain consonants, notably llh I and the Unguals t th ddh n s. 

A. L Resolved vowel-valaes. 

§ 60. That the disyllabic values of a i tl, etc., are not to any 
appreciable extent due to metre is shewn by their appearance in 
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certain parts only of the word-system : for these resolutions, 
parallels are often to be found in the Avestan Gathas.* 

§ 61. In the gen. pi. of all declensions a is frequently to be 
read as aa. This form, which we need not doubt to be the earlier 
one, is favoured by a metre in which verses of 8 or 12 syllables 
prevail, «nd therefore might be expected more often in A than in 
B or C, though not in so large a ratio as actually appears. It is 
not rightly explained away by a theory of catalectic verses, and 
there are a sufficient number of occurrences which are not at the 
end of the verse at all. The decay of this form is most marked 
in B,, in which period occurrences are much more favoured by 
the metre than in B,, and yet are relatively much rarer.' 

§ 62. The resolution of a elsewhere than in the gen. pi. is by 
no means uncommon up to the end of period B. That of i or u 
is less common. It is hard to trace phenomena of this type in 
AV., owing to the prevalent disorder in the metre : but the occur- 
rences, if any, mast be very few. Resolutions at the end of the 
first part of a compound are treated below : see * internal Sandhi,' 
§§ 135-140. 

§ 63. In the declension of nouns resolution of d occurs fre- 
quently in the case of stems in radical -a -a, in the nom. ace. m. 
f. of all numbers. The antiquity of the formation is shewn by 
the absence of resolution in ace. fem. pi. of -a nouns. Instances 
are collected from Grassmann by Lanman, pp. 443, 446, 440-452, 
to which add giristhdah (nom.) ix. 18. 1. I quote the stems only: 
ksd byvbhuksd: gniil: jd,jdspdtiy abjdynavaja : rtajiid: dravinodd 
2 {vasudd 2 in AV.): gopd 3 (and AV. 1), mdragopd, devdgopdy 
sugopd 2, tanupd 2, pa^upd: kaksiaprd 2, raXhaprd: evayd : 
kaetrasd: giristhd 5, pathesthd,parist/idj rathesthd: in all, 43 exx. 
inRV.; 3in AV.' 

§ 64. Also in the conjugation of verbs in radical -a: ga^t 
(gd 'go') : daam daah 2, daat 2 {dd *give'): dhaah (vi. 19. 10), 
dhaama (dhd 'put') : paanti 7, paa^^ paantu^ padntam 4 (1 pd 
* protect'): paah, padntam (2 pd 'drink'): praah: hhaasi^ 
bhaanti : asthaai. 4 : 30 exx., of which 25 are in period A.' 

§ 65. Also in radical syllables before «, often perhaps from a 
primitive -as suffix : kdasthd 2 ; ddasvat 7, auddah 5 : daasd 3, 
ddasa 9, daivodaasa: dhaa^: ndasatyd 61, indranaasaiyd : 
paastid (iv. 21. 6): bhdah 5, bhdasvat 3 : raaspind, raaspird : 101 
exx., all in A or B.' 

§ 66. Many other possible resolutions are suggested or 
referred to by Lanman (passim)^ Grassmann, and Oldenberg 
(pp. 163-190). Before accepting these as even probable it is 
specially necessary to consider (i.) whether the metrical difficulty 
can be met by any other resolution ; (ii.) whether the irregularity 
may not be due to the presence of decasyllabic Tristubh verses 
or other metrical variants ; (iii.^ whether the metre of the hymn 
in question is not generally disordered. The resolution of the 
vowel can only be considered as a reasonable explanation where 

1 Hopkins, p. 91. ^ See Table § 78. 
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such resolution is suggested in some fair proportion of the total 
number of occurrences of the root or other clement in question, or 
is supported by analogy or other evidence : and for this reason 
cannot be accepted as probable in the gen. sing, in -sya^ instr. 
sing, in -a, in any part of the -a declension/ in the participial 
sumx -ana, or in the particles dj md^ vd. In the following casen 
it seems to me probable : daa^vdh 3, dadda^th, daandokah^ 
vdata 'wind' 10\ vdar 'water' S^vdar 'protector'; gdam (or 
gdvam) ace. s. 6, gdah (or gdvah) nom. pi. ; dydam (or dydvam) 
5, AV. 1 ? ; pdnthaam 3, pdnthaah: mddm 'me ' 10, vddm ' you' 
9 : aksaah (aorist of ksar) 4 : in all, 58 exx., of which 39 are in 
A. No examples are noted in AV. by Whitney to my knowledge, 
but there is one doubtful case as abova' 

§ 67. The abl. sing, in -at appears to be resolved in six cases, 
all neuters (Lanman, pp. 337, 8). Two of these are from root- 
nouns, antdriksa^ sadndstha. But in no other point do the neuter 
root-nouns differ in declension from derivative nouns in -a. This 
resolution is therefore not established. See also §§ 166, 172. 

§ 68. Resolution of I appears only in kiistd 'poet' 2 : siird 
'stream' 2: it is possible also in vtrd 'man' 2 (vi. 21. 6, 8), vlrla 
'heroic deed' (i. 61. 14). All the exx. are in A : those given by 
Oldenberg, p. 187, for gViy girbhih, girvdhah seem very doubtful.* 

§ 69. Resolution of u in root-syllables is more common : we 
note duurd (davard) 'distant' 2, iv. 20. 1 ; x. 108. 11 ; niiu (not 
two words, as Grassmann) i. 64. 15 ; iv. 16. 21 ; v. 10. 6 ; v. 16. 5 ; 
V. 17. 5 ; V. 52. 15 ; v. 74. 6 ; vi. 68. 8 ; vii. 62. 6 ; vii. 93. 6; 
vii. 100. 1, giving 11 certain examples': nuuta?ia: puuh 'strong- 
hold ' i. 189. 2 ; vii. 15. 14 ; puurbhth^ i. 58. 8 ; puusan 2, puusS: 
bhnnt 4, i. 77. 3 ; 173. 8 ; iv. 43. 4; x. 48. 9 ; bhuutd. bhmttu, i. 
94. 12; ^'{lura 3 : ^uusd: s^iura i. 71. 9 ; 122. 15 ; 149. 3; vi. 51. 
2 ; ix. 111. 1 ; in all, 35 exx., of which 28 are in A". In sAriay 
spurdhdn resolution is doubtful* : for suuktd, etc., see below under 
internal Sandhi, § 136. 

§ 70. The symbol e frequently represents two syllables in 
superlatives : jyestha 21, destha, dhestha 3, prestha 13, yestha 3, 
and yestha 9 : in these cases the combination ayi fairly suggests 
the probable pronunciation. A similar resolution seems certain 
in tredhd 9 (and AV. 2), demd 5, ^eni 6 (always) and prenidan^ 
^renipdh 2 : and probable in the following cases : deydm {dd- 
iydm)y devd v. 50. 2 ; vii. 46. 1 ; 66. 2 ; dheydm 2, nesam x. 61. 
4; uesi L 129. 5 ; netdr4, netrt 2, dnetdr, praneldr 3 (adding viii. 
19. 37), mddema vi. 4. 8 ; 10. 7 and frequently in refrains, rekndh 
vii. 40. 2; viii. 46. 15*; veh i. 77. 2; v^i.'l30. 3; vi. 48. *17.** 
Two-thirds of the instances are in period A. 



1 To Oldenberg's instances, p. 173, add i. 175. 4(?) ^ See Table § 78. 
» Doubtful are i. 120. 2 ; vii. 7. 7. * See below § 106. 

» But see below g 109. 

• More doubtful are taret vi. 68. 5 ; te {tdva) i. 173. 12 ; dhuriii, i. 138. 
this ; 8ddhrehk v. 44. 10 ; huvema i. 127. 2. 
' See, however, § 154. 
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§ 71. Reaolation of o is probable in aome cases, but is rare : 
6mSCra, kioni i, g6h 3, magh6nah gea. sing. 2, magftdnoh gen. 
da., magh6n\h nom. pi. fern. yi. 65. 3." 

§ 73. Reeolation of ai, au, f is probable as follows: aamai 
iii. 13. 1 ; v. 38. 1 ; viii. 2. 41 ; 31. 2 ; aupSnd x. 30. 9 : kmaumi 
X. 23. 2 : naiiA v. 59. 2 : dttaut x. 105. 11 &M and ataund Vi. 66. 
5: nf'n 2. See also §156. 

g 73, Table shewing instances of resolntion of ^ i u, eto. 
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§ 74. Many final vowels regularly short in classical Sanskrit 
are frequently long in RV., and are ao written in the Sanhita. 
That the lengthening is not purely metrical has been clearly 
shewn by Oldenberg, Prol. pp. 393-423: we have therefore to 
deal with the shorLGning of vowels originally long. The quan- 
tity of the vowel seems however to be much influenced by met- 
rical position. Benfev's collections in the Abhaiidlunffen der 
kgl. Gesetlechaft der Wissentchafien zu GSttingen, Band xii. 
(1874) to Band xxvii. (1881), are not at present accessible tome: 
and I know of no similar collection for tne Atharvaveda. So far 
as my own investigations have gone, it appears that the variant 
long vowel is found in all parts of the Rigveda. There is a sim- 
ilar "lengthening" at the end of the prior elements in compounds. 
A. 11. RMolutioD of y and v. 

§ 75. The native grammarians give a general permission to 
reckon y v as vocalic (in which cases we may conveniently write 
either i u, or conformably to the laws of classical Sanskrit i}f 
uv), wherever the metre so requires. In reality this option exists 
only in a limited number of words and forms : it is far more com- 
mon with J/ than with v, and is perhaps also found with r » from 
time to time : and it is rapidly dying out in the Vedic period. 
The general conditions have been laid down by A. H. Mdgren 
(JAOS. xi. 1885). 
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§ 76. Comparing Vedio with olassioal Sanskrit, it appears 
that in the earlier language vocalic y v {iyyuv) were found in 
many cases where the later language has the consonantal value. 
We may reasonably suppose the vocalic value to be primitive 
wherever it prevails in the earliest period. Where it is excep- 
tional at all times, it is seldom possible to be sure of its origin : 
but in certain cases we shall find strong reason to think the con- 
sonantal value primitive, the vocalic secondary and either tran- 
sient or passing ta /y, uv in classical Sanskrit. 

§ 77. It is necessary for our present purpose to classify accord- 
ing to the relative frequency of vocalic and consonantal values. 
The following table will be useful for reference. The references 
are to the following sections. 



dhvat, ahve § 96g 

Vi*go' 88 

rtvij.. 83 

kvd 78 

gdvyuti 83 

jyA * strength' 83 

jyd *bow' 92 

jy&kd 92 

jydyas 88 

jy^fha 83 

jydk 78 

tyd 83 

tva *many' 96e 

tvd *thou,' ivdm^ 

tvdnij tv4 93 

tvdydj tvdtf tva... 83 



Radical y v. 

tvd.... §78 

fm- in composition 93 

tvd^t(^r 83 

dldi' 78 

dldhU 78 

dydm 83 

i^dyut 83 

dytin 83 

dyauh 96a 

dvd 92 

\/dhanv 96b 

pipi' 78 

btbhi' 83 

bhiydsam 83 

mimi' 83 

memi' 78 



l/vi *go' §78 

^Jtxfn 83 

V«*bind' 96c 

8uvdnd 83 

syd 88 

syond 78 

«r(i*hi8' 96f 

i^svad. 83 

wdr * heaven ' 78 

svargd 78 

st^dhd 88 

8vid 83 

hiydnd 88 

i^hu 96g 



'dyya § 

'itva 

-enya 

'tyd 

-tya 80, 84, 

'tyu 

'tva subst 

-tva adj 

'tvana 

-nva (nya) 80, 

-yd, yd' 

vasavyd 

-ya, -ydy chiefly 
vocalic in some 
words 



Sufflxal y V in nouns, 

80 -ya after light syl- -vana § 85 

85 lables §84 -mni 85 

80 -ya after heavy syl- -vant 85 

78 lables 80 -vara, -t?a to 85 

94 daivya 95 i -vart 85 

85 santya 84 -vas 85 

85 s^rya 95 , -tn, t?i 85 

80 -ya« 85 -inn 85 

85 -yu 85 

84 -m, -vd 85 

79 'dgva 85 

79 tdnva 85 

'vati 85 

-van 85 

94 dlidnvan 85 



'Vyd, vyd' 78 

'Syd 78 



Absolutives §87 

Infinitives in -t^t. 87 

-dhyai. 87 

-nu, -ie as claas-Bigns 88 



Sufflxal y V in verbs. 

•^a as class and 

denominative sign §88 
impf. d«ia, rt. 2 a«. 88 
-2^d as optative sign. 88 



agydm, 
sydm.. 



§88 
. 96d 
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Declension of nouns tmth stems in -i, -i (-i'), -i', -u, -u. 



- i stems : instrum. -ya after light 

syll .... ..§97 

instrum. -yd after 

heavy syll 82 

abl. gen. sing., n. v. a. 
pi. -yafr 86 



'i stems : gen. loc. du. -yo^. after 

light syll §97 

gen. loc. du. -yofy after 
heavy syll 82 



-i (-f) stems (Lanman's B class) ' -i (4) stems : loc. in -yam §97 

instrum. -vd after light gen. loc. du. -^Oi^ after 

syll .--§97 li^htsyll 97 

instrum. -yd after rocUistoh 97 

heavy syll 82 gen. loc. du. -^oh after 

dat. gen. abl. in -yai, ' heavy syll 82 

-ydlf, 98 

-i' stems (Lanman^s C class) §81 

-u stems : instrum. sing, -vd, I -u stems: fem. forms in -vai, 

masc. and neut §86 -wi{i, -vdih after heavy 

instrum. sing, -vdj syll 82 

fem. : after light syll. . 97 ' dual pagvd 86 

instrum. sing, -vd, gen. loc. du. in -vofy 

fem. : after heavy syll. 82 after light syll 97 

abl. gen. sing. n. v. a. gen. loc. du. in -vofy 

pi. in -raiji 86 after heavy syll 82 

rem. forms in -vai, 
-rdiji, -vdih after light i 
syll 861 

'U stems §81 

stem rai § 86 and note | pa^w- §86, 97 

jany- § 86 ! safcXy- 86, 97 

Noun and verb endings : 

'dhva §90 -vahi §90 

-dhvarh 90 -vahe 90 

-dhve 90 -«ya 89 

-dhvai .- 90 -sydfy 89 

-bhya^hhyarh 89 | -«yai 89 

-hhyal), ..89, 99 -sydih 89 

-bhydjii 89 -sva 90 

Refer throughout to Edgren, Semivowels, JAOS. xi. 67-88. 

§ 78, In the Rigveda y v regularly represent or include vocalic 
sounds in root-syllables in A;?^a, ^ where,^ jidk ' long,' ^w<t instr., 
siond, suar 'heaven,' and suargd: in forms from 1 vi *go,' e. g. 
vidnti^vidntd: and in the participles didiaty dididna : dtdhiat, 
dtdhidna: ptpidna, plpidnd, memiat: memidna. 

The exceptions are kvd i. 38. 2; v. 61. 2 bis; and AV. 2: 
jf/6k vi. 28. 3* and AV. 2 : svdr AV., 12 times : svargd AV., 19 
times : syond AV., 29 times : dvyan iii. 49. 1.* For compounds 
of tvd^ see § 93. 

§ 79. Also y is regularly vocalic in the noun-suffix -ia, -id. 

' Yet this is not certain : on the other hand iyok is a possible reading 
in z. 59. 6. * See Table, § 102. 
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In the followinfc words this suffix foUows a light sylhible : adh^a- 
vai^ia, apasia, aria, aryamia^ dsHria, ahania, ucathia, udania, upna- 
la^ia, kanid, karmai^ia, chandasiaj tavasyd, t^ia, dofanyd, dUivania, 
nabhania, namada, ntihu^, pcUhidj parvatia, pdtalyd, purufia, pH^a- 
via, pradhaniay prd^via, barhifia, manu^f yamia, rathia, rdjania, 
IcLkfinania, vapu^, vayia, varunia, vidathia, vi^ia, vnania, vratia, gata- 
dhanial gapathia, Qdmulia, gir^anyd, gravasia, sacathia, sadhanla^ sapa- 
ria^ samania, samaria, aahcLsiay sddaniat sdmania, svaria, havi^yd^ 
hfdayyd. Several of these are also found in AV. , and also dyu^ia, enasia, 
kidid, jaghania, tiria, tvacaayd, dhanvaniaj pdJasia, ptifyd, barjahyd, 
bhasadydy matia, yaju^^ rania, vdccuia, varcasta, gihyd, srotaHa, Sim- 
ilar words in -tia, -trio, -sia etc. are pacatia (RV.): devatia (AV.): tlrja- 
via, pagavyd, vaaavia, garavid (all RV.): vdyavyd (RV. and AV.): 
janitavia, mathavydy hanavydy hiiisitavyd (AV.): bhvji^d (AV.).* 

Of these words vasavyd nas y consonant 7 times (m A and B), y 
vowel 3 times only. It is therefore an exception, and has perhaps suf- 
fered change of accent. Otherwise there are 20 exx. only of y conso- 
nant in RV., viz., tavaayd, do^nyd, pdtalyd, mannfyd 7, girfanyd 2. 
sahasyd 2, havi^d, hrdayyd : kanyd: pagavyd, vdyavyd, garavyd\ Of 
these 20 exx. 14 are in period C. In the AV. the vocalic value (47 exx.) 
is only slightly more common than the consonantal (41 exx. in verse 
passages).' 

After a heavy syllable there is no example of y' consonant in 
RV., but there are a few in AV. 

§ 80. The derivative suffixes -ya, -ya, including -ayya^ etc., of 
all categories, are usually vocalic after heavy syllables. We must 
however except santya which has always y : daivyay sUrya^ shryd^ 
which shew a much larger proportion of y forms in the earlier 
periods than other words apparently of the same type, are treated 
separately below, § 96. In almost all cases the proportion of 
consonantal forms increases in the later periods ; but daivya 
(with y consonant) becomes again rare in AV. The gerundives 
do not differ from other nouns in -ya: and we may also include 
here the suffixes -tya^ -nya (in dhUnya), and the gerundives in 
-etiya {-enya)^ and in -tva, which last ending always follows heavy 
syllables. The gerundives in -iCva (jdnitva, sdnitva) have v cons.: 
but hJiavUvd shews again the vowel.* 

To the above rule out of about 1000 instances there are only 65 
exceptions altogether noticed in RV., but a much greater number 
in AV. 

The exceptions in Rigveda belong to the following stems : aadstya, 
aghnyd, dgvva 3 (and su-dgvya), djya, 1 drya, 2 drya 5, kdt^d, kavya 2, 
jyai^thya 2, tdtyd 2, tdrk^ya 2, tuckyd 2, tirdahnya, dak^dyya, nc^iya, 
pdrya, paiiiisya, paurukutsydy mdtsya 2, vdtdpya 2, mgixidevya, vrtra- 
ttLryn o, vaigya, gatrutHrya, siivtrya 3, saubJtdgya, hdstya, hotj^rya,* 
Gerundives in -ya : i^ya 2, anhidyd, anurnddya, pravdcya, vdrya and 
rdntfya. In -tya, asaidtydy dptyd. Gerundives in -enya: dbhw^nya, 
didfk^ferj^ya 2, marmjrjenya, sapary^nya : * in -tva, kdriva 2\ 

« 

* In the above list -ia is written if there is any example of that value, 
otherwise, as in the texts, -yd. * See Table § 102. 

' b?iavitud ii. 24. 5, not as Grassmann bhavttvd, 

* aapUi-dsya 8 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann, the true reading 
being saptdsia. See Table § 102. 

^ pappef^ya is suggested unnecessarily by Grassmann. 
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§ 81. Y^ V have vooalio value in all forms of nouns of the 4 
class (Lanman's C class, later radical class), and of the -u class. 

Exceptions are very rare in the Rigveda : starydm vii. 68. 8 (see Lan- 
man, p. 870), nadyci^ vii. 50. 4 :^ tanvdffh viii. 65. 12, tanvdJf, 1. 162. 20, 
z. 51. 2. 4, camvdlf., ix. 96. 21. But in the AY. 86 such forms are noted, 
and it is very doubtful whether such forms as appear in the text of the 
RV. can be successfully removed by emendation.' 

g 82. In the instrum. sing, and gen. loc. dual of 4^ -i(-l) (Lan- 
man's B class) and of -i^ stems, if a heavy syllable precedes, y, v 
have vocalic value. 

There are however only feminine -H stems that shew such forms 
in RV., and the number of examples is very small. 

Exceptions: -i stems: instrum. sing., akutyd x. 151. A^istya 
X. 169. 2, devdhutyd x. 63. 11 ;• in AV., nine occurrences, -t, (4) 
stems : instr. s. in A V., three times : samlcydh RV. x. 24. 6, and 
once in AV. -H stems : gen. loc. du. in -voh, three times in AV. 

In the AV. the vowel forms still greatly preponderate : thus in 
the instr. sing, there are 93 vowel K)rms, and only 12 consonan- 
tal' 

The same rule holds for the AV. for the feminine forms in 
'Vaij 'Vdh, 'Vdm after heavy syllables : pvapruai 26, nrvdrudhy 
prddkudhy ^va^udh: but rdjjvdm. We cannot however trace this 
rule back to the RV., where there are two forms only, sttvdstvdh 
and ^vaprKdrhy each occurring once. 

A similar gen. sing. masc. in -uah has been conjectured by 
Lanman in place of dhrsndh x. 22. 3, and visnoh viii. 31. 10. 

§ 83. In root-syllables and verb-stems, y v, in whatever posi- 
tion they occur, have with but few exceptions consonantal value. 
Thus from root i 'go', ydC, ydntiy ydntu, etc.: rt. 2. ci 'see' 
cikyatuh, dkyiih : rt.ji * conquer^ jigytth» So in the reduplicated 
verb-stems pipy-, bibhy-, mim^y-, juhv- ; rt. div * shine ' in dytU, 
dydm, dyAn : rt. svad * taste sweet ' : and the pronoun tva- 
' thou,' so far as the forms tvd (ace. enclitic), tvdyd instr., tvdt 
^bl. are concerned. 

There are however some exceptions : see §78 (kua ' where *, jiokj tud 
instr., siond, suar, suargd : rt. 1 vi *§o' : verb-stems dtdt-, didhi-^piffi-y 
m&mi'), § 92 {dud, jid, jiakd) : § 98 {t^tath, tudm, tui), § 96 (nom. s. ajfaul^, 
rt. si * bind ', tva * many,' avd * his own *). 

Where tvdstar is trisyllabic, some such form as tvdsitar would 
best suit the metre, and next to it Grassmann's suggestion ivdJesi- 
tar ; not however tudstar (as Kdgren). We have also to read 
always svdnd from su ' press ', text suvdnd. 

In jyestha y is always consonantal, but see above § 70 : and 
where dydrh is disyllabic, it is better to resolve d : see above § 66. 
The words rtv\f, gdvyuti, svdhd^ and svid^ though apparently 

^ In ix. 9. 4 it is better to read nadio 'jinvad. * See Table § 102. 
* OQttyd ii. 18. 6 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann. 
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compounds, have v consonant always, and must for practical pur- 
poses be classified with words that have radical y v. 

In ayd^ tyd vocalization is somewhat more common : but as the 
whole stem dies out at an early period, we cannot trace its his- 
tory. 

In the instrumental tvdyd vocalization is rare : in the enclitic 
tvd and abl. tvdt it is progressive, and fairly common in AV. 

To Grassmann's lists are to be added : tudt 448. 8. 454. 1, 521. 3, 537. 8, 
844. 13, 924. 2 : tua 191. 10, » 376. 8, 890. 6, 632. 4, 653. 8, 669. 16, 707. 7, 
711. 18, 760. 8, 878. 8, 911. 22, 968. 7, 966. 6, 984. 6, 986. 5, 987. 5. 

Written iy is to be read as y cons, in hiydnd ix. 13. 6 ; 98. 2, 
and bhiydsam ii. 28. 6 ; ix. 19. 6. 

Isolated exceptions are rare and therefore doubtful : as such 
are suggested idnti x. 26. 1 ; iantu viii. 60. 10; dmn v. 86. 5 ; 
di6ta7iah viii. 29. 2 ; sudidtmdnam ii. 4. 1 ; Qudn 'dog' x. 14. 
10, 11 ; 86. 4: auddanti Val. 2. 5, suadante ii. 1. 14: and from 
jid * strength ' ^7<lyaw iii. 38. 5; vi. 30. 4; x. 50. 5 ; paramajid 
viii. 1. 30.' 

§ 84. The suffixes -ya, -ya, -tya, -^y^, etc. following light 
svllables have y consonant. There are however many excep- 
tional words, for which see § 94 : on the other hand santya has y 
consonant. 

Isolated instances to the contrary are few : ajurid, dtia 7, dditid 6, 
arid, gdvia 3 (and sugdvia), dhdnia 2, 1 ndvia 2, ohdvia, rtidria 4 : kulid, 
pddid : anid 2, ninia 2. Besides these, AV. haB two examples : vdnia, 
vdtdpaTJanid, * 

§ 85. Consonantal y v (especially the latter) is found in 
numerous noun-suffixes : -tyu, -yas, -yu : -va, -t?a, -v/, -vt, -van, 
'Vant, 'VcUi^ -vas {'Vdns)y -tvana, -vana, -vani, -varay -varly -vala, 
'Vin: -tva substantival: and in the gerundive -itva. 

There are a few cases of vocalization of v in dpva * horse', 
sometimes in the simple noun, more often in compounds of which 
the first element ends in -a, which combines with the initial a of 
dpva. In the latter case the hypothesis of internal hiatus, e. g. 
rjrd-apva (as Grassmann) must be rejected in favour of vocaliza- 
tion of V, e. g. rjrd^uay in almost every instance. 

Examples : dgua i. 162. 19 ; 175. 4 ;» vL 63. 7 ; viii. 5. 85 ; ix. 94. 5 ;* 
X. 39. 10:^ aghdcua i. 116. 6; ajd^a i. 138. 4bi8 ; xj(a)rdgtLa i. 100. 
16 ; rjrdQua i. 100. 17 : 116. 16 ; 117. 18 ; fird^a i. 119. 1 ; 157. 3 : fa<4- 

rvlii. 4. 19 ; x. 62. 8 : gydvd^a v. 61. 5 ; viii. 35. 19, 20, 21 ; 86. 7 ; 
7 ; 38. 8 : mUMyhrt&^ua viii. 84. 12 ; and twice in AY. 

Otherwise -wa, -tua are rare, and almost only after heavy sylla- 
bles : 

^ The accentless form still creates difficulty. ' See Table § 108. 

^ But we may read vdatasya instead. 

^ In these the external sandhi gives d preceding. 



»* 
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• 

apud X. 108. 12, and once in AY. : urud iz. 87. 8 ; 1 tdnua iii. 81. 2 : 
2 tanua z. 98. 15, 3 tdnua iz. 14. 4 ; 78. 1 : ndvavdstua vi. 20. 11 ; p^tua 
vii. 18. 17, and once in AV. : rak^aatud viii. 18. 18. 

Vocalization occurs also, but rarely, in perfects in -vas, (-vans). 

Exx. after heavy syllables ddguds i. 150. 1 ; iv. 2. 8 ; vii. 87. 4 ; 92. 
8 ; Val. 9. 4 ; viii. 60. 4 ; and once in AV. : mujthuds i. 114. 8 ; viii. 25. 
14 ; 65. 7 ; ix. 61. 28 ; 85. 4 ; 118. 2 ; and x. 85. 25. After liRht syUables 
still more seldom : jujuruda ii. 4. 5 ; viduds i. 190. 7 ; ii. 15. 7 ; x. 186. 6 ; 
sdsahuds i. 100. 5. 

From dhdnvan (where however -van is only apparently the 
suffix) we have dhdnua i. 35. 8 ; dhdnud vi. 12. 5 ; dhanuacyiit 
i. 168. 5 : compare the verb-stem dhanu § 06. 

None of these "resolutions" seem peculiar to anyone period 
of the RV. How thoroughly established the consonantal values 
are, even after heavy syllables, appears from their exclusive use 
in such common words as urdhvdy p&rva, in marked contrast to 
the almost exclusive use of the vowel values in words of similar 
form in -ya.' 

§ 86. In the declension of -i -u stems we find y consonant in 
all forms of the stems jany- paty- sakhy-y except the instrum. 
sing, for which see § 97 : and in the abl. gen. sing, and the nom. 
voc. ace. plural in -yoA, -vah (e. g. arydh, krdtvah). Light sylla- 
bles always precede. 

Also, wherever a light syllable precedes (and this is usually 
the case^ in the instr. s. masc. and nent., and in the dual in -vd 
(the latter only in the form pa^vd)^ and in the fem. dat. in -vat, 
abl. gen. in -vaA, loc. in -vdm. 

Forms of this last group occur only rarely in RV. after heavy 
syllables, for which see § 82. 

The exceptions are : sdhhitUp viii. 58. 7 ; x. 8. 4 : aridl). (gen. s.) iv. 48. 
1 ;' vi. 14. 8 :' vii. 8. 1 : mddhtiafy (gen. s.) ix. 24. 7 ; 109. 20 : (nom. pi.) 
ix. 89. 8. Conjectural is ripudfy iv. 3. 13 : see also § 82 fin. krdtud iv. 
28. 8 ; vii. 21. o : vadhuai once in AV.^ Here perhaps we may refer to 
the instrum. raid i. 129. 10 : see also note 2 below. 

§ 87. The infinitives -ityaiy -dhyai and the gerunds -tya^ -ya^ 
'tvdy 'tvdya, -tvi have regularly consonantal values. In five 
oases we have -dhiai, all after light syllables: viz. irddhiai i. 
134. 2, yajddhiai y'ln, 39. 1, vdhadhiai x. 22. 5, risayddhiai i. 
129. 8, ^ayddhiai ii. 17. 6. As this infinitive hardly occurs after 
period A, we cannot trace its history further. Gerunds in -tud or 
-tul do not seem to occur in RV.,' but are common in AV., with- 
out regard to the quantity of the preceding syllable : viz. krtud 
15, krUud, gatud (?), cdyitudy trdhud, dattud 2, drstud (?), 
patitudy pltud 2, baddhudy bhaktud^ bhutud 6, mrstud, yukttia, 

1 See Table § 108. 

* In these passages we have to choose between rdydh arid^ and rdidh 
arydh. Cf. §219. 
".The form vf^f^t v. 58. 14, is possible rather than probable. See § 217. 
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vittud 2y stutudy hcUud. The forms in -tvd are still more than 
twice as common. This is perhaps the most striking example We 
have of late secondary vocalization/ 

§ 88. In -ya used as a verbal suffix of whatever kind, and in 
-nu, 'U as class-signs, vocalization is rare and presumably secon- 
dary : it is comparatively common only in the stem dlianu- (see 
§ 96b) and the optative sydm (§ 96d). 




sumcdnti v. 30. 6.^ 



§ 89. We find y consonant -in the noun-endings -«y«, -st/ai, 
'8t/ah, -ay dm : -bhya, 'hhyam^ 'bhyCim : -hya^ -hyam : and in 
'bhyah after a light syllable. The analogy of these forms goes 
to shew that -hhiah (for which see below § 99) is of secondary 
origin. 

In these extremely common forms exceptions are so few as to be very 
doubtful, and their value as evidence of the history of the forms seems 
to be slight. For some alleged instances of -aia^ see Lanman, p. 838. 
Other suggested exceptions are tdsidh ii. 13. 1. vigyasidj} x. 6. 8 : yu^md- 
bhiam i. o§. 8, miasatmibhidm i. 20. 3*, prdpadabhidm x. 163. 4, haryatd- 
bhidm viii. 6. 86: naribhiaJi i. 43. 6, npohidfj i. 110. 6': and in AV. 
brahmdbhialf,, majjdbhiah,^ 

§ 90. Similarly we find almost always v consonant in the verb- 
endings 'dhtiamj -dhiie, -sua : the exceptions, however, number 
26 ; ^1 that I have found (given by Grassmann) are in periods A 
and B. Ending -dhva has always v consonant ; for -dhvai, see § 323. 

The forms are : in -dhuam dcidhuam 8, amugdhuam, dyugdhuam 5, 
drddhuam 8, cM^o^Auam, Irdhtiam^ vavtdhvxim (from vart, vft)i in 
-dhut afigdhui : in -siui rndtsua 5, vdiisuat vavftsua 8, hdri^asua^ 

The endings -vahi, -vahe are without exception consonantal. 

§ 91. From a comparison of the above sections 78-90, with the 
tables below, §§ 102, 103, it will be seen that occasional conso- 
nantization, in words and forms in which the vowel value is reg- 
ular, shews late date ; but where the consonant value is regular, 
the vowel value is no direct indication of date, and sometimes 
belongs to a late period only. Similarly, in those cases in which 
both consonant and vowel values are fairly common, we can now 
infer that if vowel values preponderate, the consonantal values 
are later in date : but if the consonant values preponderate, the 
date of the vowel values still remains to be investigated. 

§ 92. In dud ' two ' the vowel alone is found in A : whilst in 
A V. the consonant is nearly as common. Similar change may be 



1 See Table § 108. ' vididt x. 85. 84 (Gr.) is not necessary. 

* Not x. 148. 4, where we can read daaJlf, 
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noticed in jidyjiakd * bow*Btring,' and the compounds of jid: cf. 
jid ' strength ' § 83.* 

§ 93. In the forms tudm^ tudm^ tue the vowels are 3 times as 
common in A and B,, and even 4 times as common in B,, as the 
consonants : whilst in the later periods consonantal forms are 
much more common. As to tvd (enclitic) and tvdya, see above 
§ 83. Comparing the two sets of forms we are led to a double 
stem, *tU' or tuv- in the strong cases including the locative), and 
*^v- in the weak cases : a distinction obliterated in period C. The 
special prevalence of vowel forms in B, remains unexplained.* 

The occurrences of tudnij ttidm are too numerous to be quoted here : 
for tii4, tv^ add to those given by Grassmann : tite 169. 5, 187. 6, 192. 18, 
196. 8, 219. 8, 282. 17, 246. 9, 254. 8, 298. 9, 328. 8, 4, 357. 1, 442. 3, 517. 17, 
520. 4, 521. 6, 527. 8, 528. 3, 532. 7, 547. 5. 624. 16, 639. 8, 664. 28, 670. 6, 
687. 8, 701. 14, 712. 5, 713. 5, 822. 7, 847. 3, 869. 2, 870. 4, 895. 8, 946. 3, 
966. 3: tv4 887. 6, 442. 18, 446. 2, 453. 2, 517. 21, 534. 1, 639. 18, 675. 12, 
924. 10, 931. 8, 968. 1. 

The instrumental tud occurs only in a single phrase and with a 
vowel value. But tud- in composition and derivation, apparently 
without any distinction depending on any original case-meaning, 
occurs in both forms in periods A and B, the consonantal form 
being progressive. The words included are tvddatta^ tvdddta^ 
tvddutay tvdmdj tvdydt^ tvdyiij tvdvat, tvdvasu, tvdvrdha, tvd- 
hcUa, tvisiCa, tvdta, tvdti^ 

§ 94. In many nouns with suffix -ya, -yd^ etc., after a light 
syllable, even though the y (t) bears no accent, the vowel value 
is more common or at least equally so. No principle distinguish- 
ing these nouns from those which contain y cons, has yet been 
established : Edgren's suggestion that those derived from nouns 
in -a belong to this class is not true without exception. Most of 
the gerundives are placed here, yet others, such as avadydy 2 ndvya 
* praiseworthy,' have always y. Compare § 84. 

The following list will be a guide : the occurrences of y forms (if 
more than one occur) are added in brackets, the forms of the AV. 
being included on both sides : dpia 10 (4 in cpds.), aucathid* 1 (1), iria 8 
(2), l^mia 2 (0), gdr^ia, ^dnia o (4), but the compounds have -janya, 
jdmaria, ddmia 5 (0), divtd 72 (52) : diiria 8 (2), ndrta 49 (1), pii^, mddia 
12 (1), ydvia, uiifia 23 (0), rdnia 4 (4), rdthia 13 (4), sakhid 75 (36). hfdia, 
8 (0) : to which may be added dnia 2 (1). though here the suffix is -a. 
Also brahmatyid, gamid 2 (0), hdrnd, himid. (Gerundives : gddhia 4 (0), 
gidiia 22 (7), titjia 2 (0), ddbhia 2 (0), drgia, gdaia, hdvia 80 (10), vihdvia : 
carkftia 6 (8), gopaydtiat gratia 18 (1). Long i is found in yavid 8 (0).^ 

§ 95. In the words surya etc., and daivya, the y form is fairly 
common (including about 25 per cent, of the occurrences) from 
the earliest period. It may be suggested that sdrya has replaced 
an early suariay and that daivya is influenced by the pronuncia- 
tion of the cognate divyd. However this may be, consonantiza- 
tioQ in the Rv. is markedly more common than in other words of 

* See Table § 104. * In i. 168. 1. aucathydl^ suits the metre bettet. 
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the same type : though in the use of daivt/a it again disappears 
in period C.* 

§ 96. Consonantal y v are regular, vocalic y t? to a greater or 
less degree exceptional, as follows : 

(a) nom. sing. dyaHh * heaven.' The vowel form is early. For 
d^dm see § 66. See also below, § 221. 

(b) verb-stem dhanv when followed by a vowel. The -u value 
belongs chiefly to period B,. Compare dhdnuan, dhdnvan^ § 85. 

(c) verb-stem 8i in sya, syatam, etc. Here y is steadily pro- 
gressive. 

(d) in the optative sydm. The most noticeable form is the 
first person pi., in which the -i form is almost alone in use in AV. 
To the exx. given by Grassmann are to be added : sidma 313. 9, 
408. 13, 493. 6, 517. 20, 520. 7, 630. 3, 533. 7, 553. 4, 557. 4, 576. 
1, 608. 4, 1022. 7, 798. 38, 848. 12, 857. I, 862. 12, 864. 2, 890. 11, 
892. 12, 952. 4. aydma 368. 1,374. 4, 672. 10. 

(e) tva * many.' 

(f ) 8vd * own.' The vowel form is progressive.' 

(g) The imperfects dhuaty dhue seem to represent a purely 
graphical variation, as dhuvanta, dhuve are also found. 

§ 97. Also in the instrumental singular -yd, -vd from stems in 
'iy -i {t)y and from fem. stems in -u after light syllables and from 
the stems paty-, sakhy- consonantization is progressive : in the 
earliest period the vowel is still the more common. The same is 
true of the feminine locative forms generally in -ydm,* The 
duals 'ioh 'voh from the same stems as are named above are com- 
paratively rare, and no certain rule can be laid down. From 
rddasi, the gen. loc. du. is rddaswh (16 times) : but rddasyoh is 
twice written, where the metre requires rddasoh ^Grassmann).' 

§ 98. On the other hand, in the case of the leminine datives 
in -yaiy abl. gen. in -ydhy the y form is primitive, and is only grad- 
ually encroached upon by the vowel forms in period C.*' * 

§ 99. The history of the suffix -hhyah after a heavy syllable 
is somewhat more difficult to follow. In the earliest period 
'bhiah 'hhyah are equally common : and it is unnecessary to 
explain away the forms in -bhiah. This is not, however, sufficient 
evidence that -bhiah is the primitive form. After the period A 
the consonant form seems to advance steadily : but the special 
favour in which it is found in period B^ is perhaps due to the 
prevalence there of the Tristubh metre. The occurrences of 
'hhyah in RV. after a heavy syllable are stated by Edgren as 200, 
but I have only succeeded m finding 158.' 

§ 100. Thus in the great majority of forms the trend in the 
Veda is towards consonantization. That a few groups should be 
found in which the trend is for the time in an opposite direction 
is quite in accordance with the general history of language, and 



' See Table § 104. ' See Table, § 105. * See below, §§ 198, 199. 
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in particular cases " falae analogy " or metrical convenieDce may 
be coiitribntory cauaea. 

g 101. No treatment of the vocalization of y v can be really 
complete which does not take into account thoee similar words 
and forms in which the Veda writes and pronounces iy, uv. 
Such a discussion is, however, outside the scope of the present 
article. 

g 102. Table shewing occasional instances of consonantal 
values in words and forms which have regularly the vowel values 
in the Rigveda. 
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I 103. Table shewing the occasional occurrences of vowel 
values oi y V where consonantal values are regular. 
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O. Raiolutlon of r and n 



g 106. This variation is by no means so well established as the 
precedinof. It is highly probable for the forms pit{a)r6h, fndt(a)- 
r6h: ana suggests itself constantly in the vocative md{a)ra, 
occurring in Tristubb-Jagati verse after the caesura. In the 
latter case, however, it may be we have a special variety of the 
verse, such as certainly exists. The combination Hr seems also 
occasionally to represent two short syllables. Anaptysis, such 
as we find represented graphically in n'&tana, sar^antatn, eumdd, 
may explain some cases. The list tbat follows is merely tenta- 
tive : a special examination of the metrical probabilities of each 
case is needed, and that in torn depends upon the more accurate 
analysis of metre which we have not yet approached. 

§ 107. Probable examples of r resolved are : 

(a) r radical -. arri iv. 55. 5: kratiAV.l: dadArt AV. I : prdi. 117. 22; 
X. 79. 8 ; X. 95. ■" " " " . - . -^ - ..,.„„. 



|b) r euffixal : indra 120 AV. 4 : indramSdana, indravdta, indrS^t, 
wffrd, TJrd 3, j^rdfwa i. 100. 16, candrd i. 18iS, 4, and AV. 1, citrd, (dnmi 
Av. 1. tvSf(ra 2, dnard, dAtrd 2, namrd, pfllra 4 and AV. 1, plpru, 
bhratrd, mantra x. 50. 4. 6, maTidrd, mitra AV. 2, rap(rd iv. 42. ! and 
AV, 1, nidrd 16* and AV. 5, raudra 2, vdjra AV. 5, wyrin vi. 20. 7, 
«dfrd, cvkrd, frndcrw, sahdsra, sutrdlrd vi. 68. 7, 1 hdtrd 4, AV. S. 

(a) I declensioQal : usrdm x. 6. 0, pth>i{t 20 AV. 1. mStrdfy 8, avasrdi}. 

§ 106. Examples of disyllabic ur are : 
Hrjam X. 76. t, irjSdaJf i. 58. 4, spGrdhdn vi. 87. 9. 
§ 109. Examples of n resolved are : 

(a) n radical : SHJan (read anHjan) vi. 68. 8, afljdte ix. 86. 48 : gn& 7. 
gndipdti, sn^Ahi^. 

(b) n BufiBxal : cyaatnd vi. 47. 2 ; x. 50. 4 ; yqjM 6, rOmah i. 121, 6 ; 
158. 1 : vi. 20. 7 ; i. 81. 11 ; 133. 3 ;" fiiKW i. 176. 4 : datdbk-ndt ii. 17. 6. 

(c) n flexional. The instancea are collected hj Lanman, pp. 534, 636. 
As the vowel d appears in some cases in the text, the forms can be 
more full7 considered under the heading of flexion.' 

§ 110. Table shewing resolntions of r and n. 
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I Perhaps dfaajrotw i. 130. 2 : for eii. in AV., see Whitney, Index, p. S. 
* Add to Orassmann's list vi, 36, 7 : vii. 46. 2, 4. 
' See above § 70. 'See below, § 354. 
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D. The Vedio linguali. 

§ 111. Vedic Z, Ih appear to occur only as the finals of roots, 
usually after % : they are somewhat less common in period C. 
The instances are z7, IZ, krll, n% marl {mrV), vlly hU : to which 
may probably be added kul viii. 26. 10, pil iv. 22. 8, and AV. 
once, and mllh (very possibly connected with mih), in the word 
mUhdy probably also in mtdhvds and (in AV.) medhra. Perhaps 
too we should write jdlhu, seeing that dh proper occurs in no 
other word in RV. or AV.* 

§ 112. Vedic n (for nd see below, § 116) occurs in a very few 
established words, viz*., kdnva 85, gand 74, ninyd 10, pani 53, 
pdni 32, 2 vdnl 20 (including in each case AV.): and in the late 
words kalydna 4 AV. 9, pdnya 2 AV. 22, manl 2 AV. 81. 

It also occurs in a comparatively large number of words rarely 
used, and in these somewhat more frequently in period C. 

These are dni AV. 1, aniyaskd AV. 1. dnu 5 AV. 1, anulband 2, dntxi 
5, dni 8, eni AV. 1, oni 4 AV. 1, kdna AV. 2, i^karf^ukay, kdnd 1 AV. 1, 
kdryukd, kunapd' AV. 4, kutjuru, gund AV. 1, drughand, dhdn'^ca, 
nicumpuiid, niniky j^ phan 2, hand 1 AV. 1, hdna AV. 2, vanij 2 A*V. 1, 
1 vdnd, 2 vdnd 2, 3 vdnd 4, 1 vdni 2, v&nlciy venii, gand AV. 1, gdna 6, 
fZo^d AV. 8, «f/idntt 1 AV. 4, s^Mrid 5 aV. 2.^ 

§ 113. Vedic s (for st, 8th see below, § 117) occurs in all 
periods in the numeral sds, and its derivatives. As a variation 
of 8 in composition after a, a it occurs in a few words {dsddhay 
turdsdh, purdsdhy prtandsdh) and most commonly in the earlier 
Rigveda. Otherwise it is more common in period C. 

The words are d^a, A^a AV. 1, kaimd^a AV. 2, kavd^a, \^ ka^ AV. 1, 
kd^ka^ AV. 2, cabala 2, cAjfa, jdld§a 4 AV. 3, ja^ AV. 1, pd^d 2, 
ba^kdya, ma^a§d AV. 1, md§a and compounds AV. 3, yivd^a AV. 2, 
vd^t 11, AV. 14.» 

§ 114. t is late in the Veda, and occurs only in words rarely 
used : it seems probable that they were mainly borrowed from 
non-Aryan languages. 

Examples are : aragdrdta AV. 1, aratvd^ dgfidtd AV. 1, ifa AV. 2, 
itdtaJ},, kakdfikd A V. 1. reniikaJcdia^ cakati, kdfuka, pipilikdvatd AV. 1, 
kdfd AV. 1, kikafa, vikata, klfd AV. 1, kiitaj kur^tn AV. 1, kdta 1 
and AV. 1, kutd AV. 1, garkota AV. 1, gdrkofa AV. 1, kfkdfa AV. 1, 
kfpHa, kSvata^ tiritin AV. 1. patard AV. 1, pataurd AV. 1, pafd AV. 1, 
phdt AV. 2, btritif bekanata, matmatd AV. 2, raghdf AV. 1, lald\a 
AV. 2, vaturin 2, vrf^aj 11 AV. 14, grau§at. Of the 36 words quoted, 
there are 19 in which k precedes t* being separated from it at least by a 
vowel, nt occurs once m AV., in kdntaka.^ 

§ 115. tk only occurs in the words ^irimbitha^jdthara, jathdra, 
jdthala^: dh (except as treated above, § 1 11) only perhaps in jddhu 
Of these words jathdra alone shews more than a single occur- 
rence ; it is most common in period B. nth occurs once in A V., 
in 8ahdkanthika^ 

§ 116, t'or d dh (or I Ih) radical, see above, § 111. Otherwise 
we find d in the early Rigveda in padbh/ih 6 times, and in pdd- 

* See Table § 119. * Also in pdtharvan, pithinas. 
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grhhi: this d presumably origioales in the inBtrum, pi, of a noun 
pdf, which baa then become confused with pdd in the inatrum. 
pi. and in the compound.' The exclamations Md 9, badd also 
seem to be early. Other occurrences in the itV. proper are 
kdrfidatin, lad, tadit 2, medi 2, 

Otherwise d is much commoner in the period : and the combi- 
nation nd is almost entirely confined to that period. The most 
important words (with the number of occurrences in RV.) are 
anadvdh 3, jaitgidd (in AV.), pddln^, puroddf, puroddfa 
(A v.): andd 4 (and in martundd 3), %tind<i (AV.), kandd (AV.), 
cdnda (AV.), dandd (AV.), jAnda 2, mand^ka 8, ^Uchandm 
(AV.) :' in RV, occur also nadd, nridt, pundi'irlfca 1, mandHra- 
dhiinika 1, fdndika, piindd. 

§ 117. The numeral asti'i only occurs commonly in period C, 
but we can hardly deny its existence in the early language : 
ktUthd is also early. Otherwise the combinations st, ttk are lat«. 
Examples in RV. are dstrt ' hearth,' upaiti'it, Jarddaiti 2, apdithd 
(in apdsfAcivat), astAlvdt 2. 

§ 118. The lingnals that are not phonetic, play on the whole a 
small part in the Veda, but the Rigveda proper shews us the use 
established of I Ih radical, and of n « in a limited number of 
words ; tJi, dh occur only sporadically. But t, d, nd, U, sth 
hardly occur before the period C, and then rapidly increase in 
frequency, whilst many new words in n s appear in the same 
period. We may therefore infer that the first Unguals in 
Sanskrit were continuous sounds : that later they were supple- 
mented by a complete series, borrowed from surrounding non- 
Aryan languages ; and that finally Vedic I Ih were supplanted by 
the later d dh. Whether Ih represents one sound or two can . 
hardly be decided : the graphic representation points to a double 
sound and we have perhaps no example of a syllable ending with 
Ih reckoned as light : the first syllables in trlnd, drlkd, jdlhu (if 
this is not rather jddhu) being heavy. 

§ 119. Table of finguals. 
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^; paiSihih. pd^r^hi 

bd^. baifit 

other words , 4 



E. Th* Ii«ttMr L* 

g 120. This letter, never very common in Sanskrit, is in the 
earlier parts of the Rigveda (A and B) rare : in C it is much 
more common. That the sound really existed in the earliest 
periods seems proved by certain words shewing it, which after- 
wards passed out of use : and in particular ttlokd and (in com- 
pounds) -mifla. The following 12 words only shew five or more 
occurrences in A and B together : kalripa 48, pl6ka 24, ulokd 22, 
vald 22, hahidd 16, -mipla 14, kevnla 11, bdla 11, vippdld 6, 
iijvalg 6, nila 5, palitd 6, Of these ■mipla alone shews more 
occurrences in A than in B ; kaldpa, ulokd, pl6ka also have 5 or 
more occnrrences in A.' 

§ 121, The word -mipla does not occur in period C: of the 
otner 11 words five are more common in C than in Bybahuld, 
kivaia, bdla, i^/valg and nila. There are five words which occur 
chieflv in B: they are kaldpa, pl6ka, ^dokd, vald, and vippdlu; 
palitd is equally common in B and C. Of these ulokd is replaced 
during period C by lokd. 

g 123. There are 13 other words' {see table C) whiob occur at 
least 5 tiroes in the whole Kigveda: their use rapidly increases 
in each of the sis periods. In A and B there are 29 occurrences : 
in C, and C, 7S, in AV. 24S. In the whole language there is no 

■See Professor Arnold's essay on this subject, FettarusM an Roth, 
•pagea 145-148.— Ed. > See Table, g 124. 

< Including the group of words connected with ylakf. 
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more striking instance of development. Words occurring less 
often than 6 times in RV. shew just the same growth, but give 
nearly three times as many occurrences. 

The following are the words and word-groups noted as contain- 
ing l^ but occurring in the Rigveda less than five times: those 
occurring in the Atharvaveda are too numerous to quote : 

(a) Proper names : apdld, dlina, illbi^, kcUd^a, kaVi 3, kulipt, 
kheldj palctsHjamadagni, plati, pldt/ogi, balbuthd, bhaldnds, 
mdtaliy vnudgala 2, mudgaldnl 2, Idpamudrdy vibdliy sinlvdlt 4. 

(b) Generic names of animal and vegetable substances, etc. : 
dla * poison ' in dldkta ; ulapa * undergrowth ' ; paldpdy a kind of 
tree, in apald^dj supald^d ; pippcUa^ a berry 3, and auplppaUiy 
bdlbaja in balbc^astukd, a kind of grass; libujdy an ivy 2 ; vlalka^dy 
a plant ; pcUmari, a tree 2 ; ^imbald, a fruit ; ^ipdla^ a water- 
plant ; iiluka * owl ', and in ulakaydtu, ^^Ifikaydtu / pip'dd 
*ant', plusiy a gnat, lodhd *fox'(?), lopdpd 'jackal', sdldvrkd 
*jackar(?)'2. 

(c) Other words, in which I seems to belong to the radical ele- 
ment, but which do not belong to any recognized word -group : 
akhkhalikftya, * having shouted ', dlakam * in vain ' 2, alaldbhdvat 
'rustling', of water, a/a^rn^ (?) 2, aldyia (?), udumbald (?), t'dba 
' placenta ', and perhaps also in anulband 2, auldnd (?) ; kalmcdi 
'glimmer' (?) in kalmaWcin (2), ka^aplakd, kUdla, 'drink,' in 
kUdlapd, kula ' nest ' in kulapd^ kuldt/at/dt, kuldyiny mahdkuld^ 
kiLili^ 'axe' 2 : kulphd 'knuckle', kulyd 'stream' 3, k&La 'prec- 
ipice', kaiditard (?), khdlu 'truly', khilyd 'barren land' 2, 
gdldd ^?), jdldsa ' healing ' 2, and in jdldsabhesaja 2, jdlpi ' whis- 
pering' 2, tdlpa 'bed' in tcUpaptvan^ tUvila 'fruitful', and in 
^tilvildy, /?/api' spleen ' (?), phaligd 'basin' 4, phcdgim 'stam- 
mering ' (?), phdla ' ploughshare ' 2, bhala ' indeed ', mdla (?), 
Icddma ' spotted ' (?) idngala ' plough ', logd ' clod ' 2, ^ilpd in 
supilpd ' patterned ' 2, ^kd ' purchase money ' 2, salalAka (?) 2, 
fMika (?) in ailikamadhyama^ sidld 'brother-in-law', hladika 
' cool ', and in hlddikdvat, 

(d) Verb-roots shewing /-forms only are few : gld 'be weary'; 
mil * wink ' ; mid ^ soften ', and in dnabhimldtavarnaj lubh 
' be lustful ' ; parallel to r forms are ulkd ' glare ' 2, kola ' frac- 
tion' and prakcdavid, kdld 'time', kld^a 'cry', caldcald 'stag- 
gering', />uM 'many' in pulukdma, pulvaghd ; pin 'swim', and 
in plavd 'boat' ; m^a 'root' and in sahdmula ; mluc 'hide', lubh 
' seize ' 3, and in auldbhika, lip ' anoint ' 3, /* ' shoot ' (?) and in 
idya, Idman ' hair ' 2, Idhita ' red ' in nUa-lohitd^ vdl^a in ^atd- 
val^ay sahdsraval^ 3, vispulingakd 'spark-throwing,' ^vlag 
' pursue ' 2, and abhivlangdy palyd ' arrow ', ptJ/a ' point', slid in 
sUdmdvat 

(e) Suffixal I is not common : -la kapild^ madhuldy stauld : -cUa 
in achandcUa^ lupala (in upalapraksin)^ khargdld, khfffala^ 
jdthalaj trpdla 2, idiigcUa, vrsaldy pabdla : in -dla ktldlu casdla 2 : 
in -ila tUvila 2, trdild (and in dtrdila) : in -ula anguld in da^dn- 
guld: in -ula ^pdla: in -vala dkrslvala, vidvald : in -lyd pdtalyd, 
mdfjdlyd pdmtdyd: in -li kalmcdi and palmali 2. Of the above 
only angiddy Upala, jdthcda shew parallel forms with r. 
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Of the 116 words and groupB roughly arranged as above only 
40 occur more than once in Rv. : and as we have seen, there are 
only 26 other words and groups, each occurring at least five 
times. Nearly half therefore of the words containing I in RV. 
are ivot Xcyd^Mtn. 

§ VIS. In period A then, / had almost disappeared, presumably 
ander Iranian inSuence. Its use then rapidly advances, much 
more so than is the case with all the new Unguals put together. 
Amongst the new words many were probably non-Aryan : but 
the list given supports the general view of the comparative gram- 
marians, that the true tradition of the Indo-European I was not 
lost. For amongst the first words to reappear in the poetic 
vocabulary are ^6ka (kXwuJ, ulokd (lucus), root valg (valgws)t 
paliui (iroiXtiJt), in all of which Indo-European I can be plausibly 
suggested : and three shew suflixal -la. ulokd may be a half-way 
form between rokd (cf. rocand with a similar meaning) and lokd. 
But in most words original I had been irrevocably changed to r 
before the reaction set m.' 

§ 124. Letter I, Table of occurrences. 

c, c, , AT I C 






All in B 

C. vlu {in uUMuaa) .. 

kiia 

khdta 

jdl&fa 

pfuila 

bald 

i'frH(6i/a, etc.) - 

aaim'.'.V/.. '.'.'/.'. 
AllinC_ _ 



19 131 ' 158 



"sl "s 



..| 11 I 15 



lAll occnrrences I 66 I TO , 140! 219 : 1861 110 IKW 1886 



■See Table, §134. 



' These numbers are approximate. 
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F. SandhL 

§ 125. Sandhi combination of vowels is everywhere progres- 
sive in the Rigveda. Under this heading we include here only 
external Sandhi, and internal Sandhi in compounds. Flexional 
Sandhi is more conveniently treated under the heading of flexion, 
hut has been partly discussed already. 

The frequency of Sandhi appears to depend entirely upon the 
first of the two vowels concerned, that is, upon the final vowel of 
the prior word or prior member of a compound, except in those 
eases in which i, i, t/, w, are followed respectively by similar 
vowels : for instance a r combine just as freely as a a, 

(a) External SandhL 

§ 126. After final a a Sandhi combination is regular in RV. 
and AV. The proportion of occurrences of hiatus (except at the 
caesura) declines regularly from 20 per cent, in period A to 6 per 
cent, in periods C^, C,.''" 

§ 127. At the caesura hiatus after a a is relatively more com- 
mon: I have noted there 210 instances, elsewhere 447. In period 
A those metres which employ the caesura are rare as compared 
with period B, but the instances of hiatus there are almost equal. 
Hiatus apart from the caesura is almost twice as common in 
period A.'' 

§ 128. Where *, i, w, tl, are followed by similar vowels respec- 
tively (of which the instances are not very numerous), combina- 
tion is regular. Hiatus is, however, not uncommon, nor confined 
to any special period : the instances are about 1 6 per cent." 

§129. After finaU i^ hiatus is the rule. But when the first word 
is a pyrrhic, as pdri, dnu, uru, combination is rapidly progressive 
in R V ., the proportion of combined forms being in the respective 
periods 18, 26, 33, 50, 63. In the great majority of instances we 
have prepositions followed by their nouns or verbs : and we can 
readily believe that this relationship favoured combination: but 
other words of the same metrical type seem to give the same 
results.' 

§ 130. Otherwise combination after i % u u is quite rare, 
though somewhat more common in the periods C^, C,.* 

§ 131. Where final ah is followed by the initial vowel a, hiatus 
is the rule in RV.: but combination is progressive.* 

§ 132. There are several instances in RV. of combination in 
positions in which it is not permitted in classical Sanskrit. 
Where the second word is iva, it is simplest to suppose that va is 
to be read, even though it is not so written : see below under 
Particles, § 457. 

§ 133. Combination of e at with following vowel is rare and 
late. Examples will be found i. 59. 3 ; 79. II ; 85. 7 ; 118. 7(?); 
162. 7; iii. 29. 3; V. 30.3; 6J.9; vi. 9. 2 ; 48.18; vii. 1.19;72. 
3; Val. JO. 3 ; x. 75. 2 ; 79. 6 ; 85. 40 ; 145. 6; 161. 5 ; 166. 5.' 

* For the AV. no complete collections have been made : see p. 204. 

« See Table § 142. 
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§ 184. Combination of iinal ah with initial vowels other than 
ay and of final dh^ is occasional, in the early hymns and the latest : 
somewhat similarly am or some other vowel followed by m with 
a following vowel, in which case it is often obscured in the text. 
Examples: ah-^a ii. 20. 8 ; ah-\-iy\\, 86. 4 ; ah-\-u x. 90. 4; ah-\-r 
X. 87. 16; ah-\-o v. 52. 14 ; ah-\-a i. 177. 4; ah + u iv. 34. 3 ; 
am^-a i. 14. 3 ; iii. 59. 2; am + u x. 93. 10; cim-^d vii. 19. 5; 
im + i X. 20. 2; wm + a x. 144. 5. The interesting combination 
dn + a seems required x. 158. 2.* 

Instances also capable of other explanations are : ah-{-a vii. 41. 
6'; X. 129.6*; ah + i (I) viii. 1. 26*; x. 86. 16, 17*; aA + a iii. 
30. 21' ; X. 51.9* ; am-^a vii. 66. 8"; x. 135. 7' ; am-{-u i. 161. 
8'; dm + r vi. 17. 7.* 

(b) Sandhi in composition. 

§ 135. In compounds of which the first element ends in a, a, 
Sandhi is the rule : uncontracted forms being almost entirely 
confined to period A, and to those words in which the second 
element begins with a heavy syllable. In the following cases 
only of compounds in -a^va is resolution suggested by the metre : 
istd-afva i. 122. JSyjird-a^va i. 141. \2, pydvd-a^va v. 52. 1, saptd- 
a^va V. 45. 9. Similarly saptd-dsia appears only in x. 40. 8. As 
in classical Sanskrit, prdUga (for pra[y\uga) is always uncom- 
bined. 

Other examples of uncontracted compounds in RV. are dcha-ukti 4, 
dchidra-udhan, indra-utd, uktha-arkd^ urja-ad (?), kf^nd-adhvan 2, k^- 
prd'ifu, ghftd-anna 2, candrd-afpra 8, txptd-ancti, dand-apnah, daand- 
oka1}.j devd-iddha, pra-itdr^prd-iddha. ratha-uaha, vt^td'anta, sahasra- 
arghd, 8upra-4tu, svd-etu : a-artana, d^i^iy inara-agni (for indrd-agnt) 
18, tud-iUa 2. In AV. prd-apti. Although sapta-^^ is written, yet 
sapiar^ is to be read both in kV. and AV.^ 

§ 136. Monosyllabic elements in i- 1<- (e. g. dvi-y tri-, ni-y 9ti-) 
are not combined with dissimilar vowels except occasionally in 
the case of su-: similar vowels are only found after su- : here 
hiatus is more common in A, and combination is more common 
later. For svidy svdhd, see above § 83 ; for svdry avargdy § 78 ; 
su-hrtd gives us sunfta, su-{-itd suvitdyhoih old words. 

Longer elements followed by similar vowels are rare ; combina- 
tion seems to be required, as in prdtUi, prcUitiay preCisani. 
When dissimilar vowels follow, hiatus is required, except as in 
the next section.* 

§ 137. Where the first element is a pyrrhic, and is followed by 
a dissimilar vowel, hiatus in the rule in period A, but combination 
rapidly gains ground. For rtmjy gdvyuiiy see above § 83. In 
AV. hiatus is only noticed in hdri-a^va 2.* 

§ 138. Compounds of which -ao, -atlc is the second element 
lose the initial a of this part in certain positions : the preced- 

' Where, of course, the nasal represents merely the nasal coloring of 
a pure vowel in a true open sv liable, and we are not to be misled by the 
pada-pdiha. — Bd. * As a Tri^tubh with extra syllable at the caesura. 

^ Reading ydm for iydm, ^ Reading sd for 9dh, * See Table, § 142. 
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ing vowel beiog lengthened by compenaation. In those forma in 
wbich -ac is retained we find aJcudhriae, aumadriac, niac, nidA- 
cana, as in g ise. After pyrrhics rjude only, but dadhtdc and 
dadhydc, pralidc and pratydtic, and poityac as in g 137 : the 
examples are included in the table under that section." 

§ 139. Where the first element ends in -a«, -«, -o there is no 
contraction. 

§ 140. Prepositions followed by verbal nouns follow the rules 
just given, and the examples are included accordingly. 

§ 141. For external Sandhi I have made a complete collection 
of the instances in RV., which, however, U too lengthy to pub- 
lish now. For the AY. I have made no collection. Even in the 
RV. the metre is not always a decisive guide, and it is still less so in 
AY. There is no reason to suppose that the occurrences in AY. 
of hiatus are more in number than is represented by the cal- 
culation nsed,' in which they are reckoned as twice as many 
as those occurring in C, and C^ together. After a more complete 
study of the metre of the RV. and AY., a complete list- of the 
instances of hiatus would be in place. Benfey's calculation that 
hiatus is more frequent after nd ' like ' than after nd ' not,' ia 
sufficiently accounted for by the evidence that nd' like 'is an 
earlier word.' 

For Sandhi in composition the requisite material is available in 
the respective indices verborttm. 

§ 142. Table of Sandhi variations. 



Refer to 


External hiatds. 


f-\ 


C, ! C, 1 AV c 
; . circa. 






9V\ 34' 5oi 74 
80 14 aoi 84 
aiB'l 88 63llO0 
S5,i 28 31', 47 

Saa'lM 153,256 






" d 
























All occurrences after a a. 


37 88i .. 150 



[At caesura, I t ii u beforejl 

I similar vowels | 10 | 

.Elsewhere before similar.l 
I vowels 14 I 



3 .. 
S S 
SO IB 



I EXTEKNAI. COMBINATION. 

iFinal I ft of p7rrhics with 
I dissimilar vowels. 



after ttf .l| 25 21 48 64 



' See Table g 142. 
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External combination. 

continued. I 

aJtwiih a 

e, ai with vowel | 

Othf>r irregular combinations i 

I.NTEBNAL HIATUS (uncon-l 
tracted conipoundBV 

After a, a 

#u- with similar TOW el 

After pyrrhice in I fi with 
diss imilar vowels 41 



Intehnal COMBINATION (con-l 
tracted compounds). 

su- with similar vowel 'i 

'■ with diasirailar vowels.- I 

Final -I -ft of pyrrhica withi 

dissimilar vow ela I 



g 143. There are numerotis other points in which forms more 
archaic than those of oar recension are indicated bj the metre, 
but tbev seem not to throw light on the date of the hymns in 
which tney appear: 

ia) for pavakd read throughout pavakd. 
b) for purupaandrd read throughout purucandrd. 

(c) for chardih read throughout chad'ih. 

(d) the form iydm is sometimes monosyllabic : see Grassmann. 
(ej prthivt 'earth' ia disyllabic, i. 191. fl; vii. 34. 7 ; 99. 3. 

(f) (or ukthdre&Aucdtha ii. 11.2; v. 4. 7, and perhaps vi. 24. 7; 
viii. 2. 30 ; X. 24. 2. 

(g) for mdrta read mdrtia i. 63.5 ; i. 77. 2 ; ii. 23. 7; vi. 15. 8; 
vii. 4. 3 ; 25. 2 ; 100. 1 ; viii. 60. 7 ; ix. 94. 3 ; x. 63. 13. 

(h) doublets with a long vowel in the penult may be suspected 
in the case of the following words : apam 8 times : iiird: gdvdm: 
jdndn: ndrah' : brhdt (vi. 24, 3), rdfAo in candrdrcUlui i, 141. 12; 
vi. 65. 2, and rathth i. 77. 3, and in the snperlatire ending in 
■tamo. 

{k) the first syllable of nrndm is always long. 

(1) a short vowel is frequently to be read in place of a long 
before the verb-suffix -nd, -n! .' e. g. in prlndnd, driindnd : and in 
the dnal, e. g. in ds&tke, dsdte. 

(m) final -nn before a vowel Only makes position where the 
second -n represents a lost consonant, e, g. in 3 pers, pi. of secon- 
dary tenses, and in the nom.'sing. of participles. Otherwise -n 
should be restored, and especially in the locative singular, e. g. 
sdemin udhan, i. 152. 6, etc. 

§ 144, It may be cODvenient to notice here other exceptions 
to the simple metrical rale of the Rigveda that a long vowel or 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (amongst which n, th, 

' See below, § 216. 
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A, A are included) gives a heavy syllable, and a short vowel not 
so followed, a light syllable. 

(a) ch is almost always to be read as a doable consonant cch, 

(b) ks sometimes counts as a single consonant : e. g. ndksan- 
tah vi. 63. 3. 

(c) A mh are not always taken into account : e. g. dnhasah 
i. 58. 9, t'Abhyam panai x. 148. 4, rtasdpcth aatydh vi. 50. 2. 

(d) a final vowel left standing before a vowel is regularly short- 
ened : e. g. kd asmai i. 77. 1, ndri dpdnsi i. 85. 9, vdjt drvd 
vii. 44. 4 : but not a of the dual where it is left standing accord- 
ing to rule before u. 



CHAPTER II. NOUN-INFLEXION. § U5-286. 

A. St«mi in -a, -a. 

§ 145. Masculine and neuter nouns in -a form the instrum. 
sing, occasionally in -a. We may exclude from consideration 
those words which as adverbs retain the older form in all periods: 
such are andy sdnd, and perhaps others. 

Masculine forms (Lanman, pp. 334-5) : ghand 4, ghrnd 5, cam- 
asdy tud 5 (6r.), ddnd 4,^ yajfid 3, hdvdy himd 2. Less certain 
are krdnd 7, and tud-(tvd') in the following compounds : tuisita, 
tudta 20, tudti 3, tuddatta 2, tudddta 4, tudvrdha 3, tudhata, 
66 exx., of which 47 are in A, one only in C. 

Neuter forms (Lanman, pp. 335-6). Of these mahitvd 40 
seems to become crystallized and is found almost equallv often 
in all parts. From other words we have 27 forms only in RV. 
and A v., chiefly in periods A and B. 

Although even in period A the forms in -ena are nearly three 
times as frequent as those m. and n. in -a, yet the number of the 
former increases rapidly in the succeeding periods : which seems 
to indicate a growing predilection for the use of this case, even 
before the passive construction became usual. ^ 

§146. * Homophonous ' instrumental. Much more common 
are similar forms from feminine stems in -d (Lanman, p. 358). 
From Lanman's list we may withdraw as uncertain agrit/d, 
isudhyd, guhdy dvitdy the connexion of which words with this 
class is doubtful.' Several words still remain as to which we 
may doubt whether they were felt by the Vedic writers as nouns 
or as adverbs, e. g. Irmdy samand. We may add to the list 
bandhiUd iii. 60. 1 ; x. 144. 5, and the corresponding forms from 

1 See Table § 164. 

* There is also only one occurrence of tanyatd^ not three, as L. states. 
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radical -d stems (Lanman, p. 447). The whole no. of forms in 
RV. then appears as 229, in AV. 8 : in periods A and B they are 
equally common. 

The corresponding forms in -aya are decidedly more numerous 
in RV.; I have counted 362, not including the form ayd. In A 
and B these forms are half as common again as those in -d : in 
C, twice as common : and afterwards they are almost exclusively 
used.* 

§ 147. Lanman suggests a-a, d-a as the original case forms : 
the latter would next become a-d by the rule vocalis ante voccUem, 
Of the first form he finds a trace in mahitvd viii. 25. 18: and 
though it is easier to read mahitvandy yet the fact that we have 
other such pairs of forms still makes it likely that -and is an 
experimental form of instr. sing, for the masc. and neuter, paral- 
lel to -ayd for the feminine : for the " stem " -tvana see below 
§ 310. 

The longer survival of the feminine instrumentals in -a is, as 
Lanman points out, largely restricted to the feminine abstract 
nouns in -td and -ta, -yd. Apart from dissimilation, which works 
in the latter case, nouns thus forming a class have probably more 
resisting power : and we may compare the feminine abstract 
nouns in -tiy which likewise maintain somewhat longer the similar 
instrumental in -tH, See below § 181. 

§ 148. Masc. and fem. duals in -a. These, whether from stems 
in -a, -a or from consonantal and other stems, are regular in RV. 
before consonants and -t/, and at the end of even pddas. Even 
in C, C, the forms in -au are only one quarter of the whole. 
Nevertheless 28 such forms occur in the periods A and B, as 
compared with some thousands of the -d forms : and these are 
not to be explained away upon any hypothesis of appended verses 
or corruption of the text. The poets of book v. (the Atreydh) 
would seem first to have accepted the innovation. 

The passages in which -au occurs are i. 95. 7 ; 120. 2 ; 140. 3 ; 
ii. 27. 15 ; 30. 6 ; iii. 54. 16; 55. 11 ; iv. 41. 2 ; v. 34. 8 {bis) ; 
36. 6 (bis); 37. 5; 47. 3; 66. 1 ; 68. 4; vi. 59. 6; 60. 14 (bis); vii. 
70. 4 ; 84. 2 ; 93. 2 ; viii. 35. 4, 5, 6 ; ix. 70. 4 ; x. 65. 6 ; 113. 7 ; 
besides 55 occurrences in C, and C,. In all, 83 exx., of which Lan- 
man gives 2 on p. 340, 48 on p. 341, 4 and 28 on p. 576. The 
form astdu * eight ' is not included : see below § 272.* 

§ 149. The dual in -d (masc). This is a genuine old form, of 
which there are 17 occurrences, all in A.' -d at the end of an odd 
pdda before r (ii. 3. 7) is a graphic peculiarity ; -a shortened 
where it stands before another vowel with hiatus (vi. 63. 1 ; 67. 8) 
is in accordance with general rules; see above § 144. The numeral 
astd appears as a dual in RV., and the form astd rests only on the 
authority of the padapdtha in x. 27. 15. In the compounds Indra- 
rdyA 15, mitrardjdnd we find -a rather later.' 

* Lanman's list includes the pronouns imaii, etaii, tait, yaii, etc. : but 
we have to add kau z. 90. 11. 
> See Table g 164. ' Lanman, p. 842. 
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150. Instrum. etc. du. For the form -hhiam see above § 89. 
161. The gen. loc. du. is found occasionally in -oh (Lanman, 
344). This variant possibly belongs to the periods A B only.' 

§ 152. Nom. voc. plur. masc. in -daah, (Lanman, pp. 344 seq.) 
Even in period A the form -ah is half as common again ; in B, 
and B^ it is twice as common : in C -dsah rapidly dies out.* 

In several passages Lanman suggests that -daah should be read 
by way of emendation for -dh : but it seems hardly probable that 
any Vedic recension should have removed in some half-dozen 
verses a form which occurs more than 1000 times in RV. For 
d^{ia^vatamdh^ which is clearlv the correct reading in v. 41. 4, cf. 
above §§ 136/143 (h). Iniv. 37. 4; v. 41.9; vii. 35. 14 = x. 53. 5; 
X. 78. 6 ; X. 94. 11, the alteration is somewhat favoured by the 
metre, but in four cases out of the five the defective syllable is 
missed at the caesura, and a metrical irregularity is therefore not 
improbable: whilst in the remaining case (v. 41. 9) even the pro- 
posed correction would not give a regular verse. 

In these passages the correct number of syllables can also be 
restored by our reading -aah or -adh : but even so this would be 
no evidence of an earlier form, since the few examples are scat- 
tered over all parts of the RV. For the supposed trisyllabic 
forms of devdh, ddndh, chiefly found in very late hymns, any 
explanation must be looked for in the first syllable. 

For a form in -asah there is even less warrant. klatOsah in the 
two passages quoted by Lanman probably has l resolved (see 
above § 68), but is otherwise regular : darpauisah, ix. 101. 12, 
presents no metrical difficulty. 

Finally Oldenberg, JProl. p. 176, suggests in a number of cases 
the resolution of the d in -d^ah. Of these i. 127. 7 ; vi. 67. 10, 
in which kiistiJsah is to be read, have been already referred to. 
In vi. 44. 8 the metre is Viraj : in vi. 63. 7 d^udsah is preferable.' 
In the five following passages mdrtidsah is to be read, see above 
§ 143. Most of the remaining passages admit of similar explana- 
tions. 

If the RV. gives any trace of an earlier form, it must I think 
be in the refrain of the Gytsamadah, brhdd vadema viddthe suvi- 
rah: the double use of which, namely both in Tristubh and 
Jagati verses, may very possibly be traditional. 

§ 153. Nom. pi. fem. in -daah (Lanman, p. 362). This is rare, 
and if anything less common in the earliest period. As almost 
all the forms are adjectives or participles, the question seems to 
be one rather of syntax than of accidence, and the Greek adjec- 
tives of two terminations may be compared. 

Where the resolution -aah is proposed, we can in viii. 64. 8 
read ii8{a)rdh: the other instances suggested by Lanman are in 
hymns of the latest period, and at any rate have no historical 
value. The irregular value of vaydh vii. 40. 5 is noticeable, but 
as it corresponds to vat/dm^ i. 165. 15, the termination is not con- 
cerned.* 

1 See Table, § 164. * See above, g 85. 
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§ 1 54. Aco. pi. masc. and fern. The form -an shews no reso- 
lution of -a ; in the words ^krd devd the resolutions puk{a)rd^ 
daywd are always more probable : in z. 93. 2, h and d resolutions 
must perhaps be looked for, but cannot be relied upon. For the 
feminine -ah resolution is only slightly more probable. Lanman* 
suggests five passages : in viii. 46. 26 uaardh is more probable ; 
in i. 63. 5 and iv. 26. 7, the resolution of the first vowel in 

9 9 M _ 

kdsthdhy murdh respectively. But in the last two instances the 
resolution of the -d of the suffix is not unlikely, and it seems 
required in kdah vii. 60. 9 %ndi manlsdiih x. 26. 1. Yet at the 
most we have 4 exx. out of almost 400 occurrences. 

§ 166. Nom. ace. pi. neut. It is not till the period C, that the 
form in -dni is equally common with that in -a. The accretion of 
the -ni seems precisely parallel to that which occurs in 1. sing, 
subj. of verbs. There is no transition to the -an declension, for 
the neuters of that declension are far less numerous, and them- 
selves make the same change.* 

Of the combinations -a -am, -dni -a at the end of Huccessive 
words, the former is more common in the later period : this per- 
haps points to a tendency towards the formation of compounds. 

The emendation of -a to -dni makes the metre smoother in sev- 
eral passages (Lanman, p. 348) : yet it is a priori in a high degree 
improbable. For ttkthd viii. 2. 30 the simplest alteration is to 
ucdthd: see above § 143(/). 

The shortening of final a before another vowel, with hiatus, 
e. g. ix. 88. 2", does not point to a form in -a* ; dha is probably 
felt as from a stem in -an. 

§ 156. lustrum, plural m. and n. The form in -aih is more 
common throughout the RY. : but its progress is not quite reg- 
ular, for it is relatively least common in B,.*' * 

Resolution of ai in -aih is discussed by Lanman, p. 350 : in ii. 
11. 2; V. 4. 7; x. 24. 2 ucdthaih is probable : again, in i. 129. 8 
cU{a)raih: but in viii. 90. 10 ; 92. 13 the resolution of ai seems 
to be required. See also § 72. 

157. Dat. abl. pi. in -ebkiah. See above § 99. 
168. Genitive plural m. n. (Lanman, pp. 351 seq.). For the 
forms in dnaam see above §§ 61, 73. For forms in -andm there is 
no evidence at all. 

§ 159. Genitive plur. in -dji. Such forms, though rare, 
undoubtedly occur in the earlier parts of the RY, as also in -un 
from one -u stem, and in fn from one stem in r. There seem to 
be also a few forms in -am, but these are less certain. The occur- 
rences noted are: jdndn i. 50. 6 : devdn i. 71. 3 ; vi. 11. 3 ; x. 64. 
14 ; and almost certainly in vi. 51. 2 as emendation : mdnusdn 
i. 60. 5 ; raanusyan vi. 47. 16 ; mdrtdn iv. 2. 3, 11 ; rdthdn ii. 8. 1 ; 
aktiin x. 1. 2; nf'n i. 121. I ; iii. 14. 4 ; iv. 2. 15 ; v. 7. 10; card- 
thdm i. 70. 3 ; yuthidm Yal. 8. 4 ; vandm x. 46. 6 ; pdadm ii. 23. 
12 ; hinsdudm x. 142. 1.' This last instance, the only one in 
Cy may, as Lanman (p. 353) suggests, be a haplographia. 

I P. 868. 'See Table, § 164. > Lanman, p. 848. 

«See§144d. *See§46. 
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g 160. The Dom. BiDg. fern, in -a several times occurs with 
shortening and hiatus before tbe initial vowel of the next word : 
and it stands in contrast to the dnal in -a, not (as Lanman, p. 366) in 
the greater frequency of hiatas (for we cannot tell how often dv 
of the text may not represent an original hiatus), but by its con- 
forming more often to the rule vocalis ante vocalem. 

Lanmau doubtfully snggests resolution to -aa in three pas- 
sages : in vii. 76. 4, such resolution would be unmetrical, and in 
the very late hymn s. 162. (1. 2) it certainly has no historical 
importance. 

§ 161. Resolution of the ace. fem. sing, seems possibte in i. 
173, 2 ; iv. SO, 9 ; viii. 61. 7 : for kdsthaamy vii. 93. 8, see above 
I 6S ; for vayAm l 165. 15, above § 103. Cf. ace. pi. fem. above 
8 154. 

g 162. Feminine dative forms in -yai (Lanman, p. 359) may 
suggest an earlier formation : but they occur twice only, in period 
B, {i. 54. 1 1 ; 1 13. 6). The whole group of forms in -Syai, -ayah, 
-iydttn is comparatively rare in period A : see below § 198. 

g 163. Other feminine forms have been discussed above in 
connection with the corresponding masculine forms. Of masca- 
line words in -a (except a radical) we have only the slightest 
traces in RV. ; e. g, updnd pr. n, (Whitney, Gr. 365a). 

g 184. Table shewing fiexioual forms from stems -a, -d. 
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B. Radical stems in -a, -a. 

§ 165. There are numerous nouns in the Veda, chiefly com- 
pounds, in which the final syllable appears to be identical with a 
verbal root in -a or -a; of these some are declined entirely like 
nouns in suifixal -a -a: others shew a distinctive scheme of 
declension, similar to that of other root-nouns. 

The distinctive forms most commonlv found are the nom. voc. 
ace. masc. and fern, singular and dual, and the nom. voc. masc. 
and fem. plural : and they are almost entirely confined to mono- 
syllables and adjectives. 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have here the remains of a 
noun-system with stem ending in -a for the strong cases, -a for the 
weak cases and the neuter gender. The forms with -a stem fell 
under the influence of the declension in suffixal -a in the masc. 
and neut. genders; those with -a stem, under the influence of 
that in suffixal -a in the feminine : with the result that the declen- 
sion as a whole became confused and perished, whilst many words 
passed completely to the suffixal declension. 

§ 166. Before attempting to trace the history of any chan|2:e 
or transition that may have taken place in the period of the RV. 
and AV., it is necessary to ascertain how far the transition (if 
any) was completed before the earliest period of the RV. 

Putting aside more or less isolated occurrences, we And first 
that neuter substantives and adjectives follow entirely the suffixal 
declension. Examples are very numerous: e. g. tckd, dyuksdj 
sumnd, vrtrahd, antdriksa. 

So also do feminine substantives of more than one syllable : 
e. g. prajd, svadhd, ^raddhd, Lanman infers for some words of 
this type a nom. sing, in -aA, e. g. godhdh x. 28. 11, svadhd i. 165. 
6 : but his argument (p. 445) seems to nie to lack solid foundation. 
To this class also belong dhi/d and 2 ji/d, both probably originally 
disyllables : and (apparently) the feminine adjective compounds 
of gopd, 

§ 167. Nor are examples wanting in the masculine gender, 
chiefly sabstantives : all compounds in -gva, viz. atithigvd^ etagva^ 
dd^agva, ndvagva^ and purogavd : some in -ga^ patamgd, samgd, 
sugdy and svargd : and besides these dyuksdj tristhd, gosthd, 
sarhsthdy and sukhd. In some other words which occur but rarely, 
e. g. ajdy ekajd, the hypothesis of transition within the Vedic 
period is not inadmissible : but the occurrences are not included 
in the tables. 

§ 168. The words that remain shew in the great majority of 
instances forms that are either distinctly radical, or are common 
to the radical and suffixal paradigms. They are chiefly mono- 
syllabic masculine and feminine substantives, as gd, dd, ksd, gnd: 
and participial compounds ending in -gd^ -jd^ -ddy -dhd^ -pa * over- 
see,' -^a* drink,' -sd, -sthd. Full particulars are given by Lan- 
man, pp. 434-453. 
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§ 1 69. The distinctive forms in more or less regular use are as 
follows : nom. voo. sing. m. and f. in -aA, -aah : ace. s. masc. in 
-am^ -aam^ fern, in -aam: dat. sing. m. in -e, -ai: gen. abl. s. m. 
and f . in -ah -dh : nom. voc. ace. dual in -ad : nom. voc. masc. 
and nom. voc. ace. f em. pi. in -aah : and masc. instr. pi. in -dbhih, 
dat. abl. pi. in -dbhyah^ loc. in -dsu. 

The resolved forms are fairly common in this declension ; see 
above § 63 : and since they are rarely if ever found in the suf- 
fixal declension, we need not hesitate to treat as distinctive such 
forms as do occur. In the weak cases we find both -a and d : of 
these only the first can claim to be primitive. 

Closely parallel to the case formation is that of the superlatives 
in 'dtama. 

Forms in use common to both declensions are : ace. fem. sing, 
in 'dm ; duals in -a -au : nom. masc. and fem. and ace. fem. plural 
in -dh: the occasional resolution -aah seems to vouch for the last 
as a radical form. The extreme rarity of some cases is remarka- 
ble, especially the locative singular and the ace. masc. plural. 

The tables shew the history of the distinctive radical forms as 
enumerated above : it appears that the nom. sing. m. and f. is 
equally common in all parts, the ace. masc. is most common in 
periods B^ and B, ; for which an explanation is not easy to find. 
Of the other forms some are more common in A, some in B : but 
owing to the small number of occurrences, all that can be safely 
affirmed is that all are practically confined to these periods, and 
have disappeared in period C. 

In AV. hardly any radical forms are found except the nom. 
sing. masc. and fem. of participial adjectives.' 

§ 170. It appears then that not much room is left for transi- 
tion within the Vedic period. The following are possible in- 
stances in the cases as yet discussed : 

Nom. sing. m. : agregdh ix. 86. 45 ; adhrijah (?) v. 7. 10 ; 
andnuddh i. 53. 8 ; ii. 21. 4 ; 23. 1 1 ; ddnuddh ix. 97. 23 ; apna- 
Bthdh vi. 67. 3 ; purunisthdh v. 1. 6 ; perhaps papusdh v. 41. 1 ; 
and about 22 examples in AY. and two vocatives. 

Nom. sing. fem. : madhudhd iii. 61. 5 ; sanqjd iii. 39. 2 ; about 
10 exx. in AV. 

Ace. sing. m. : andnuddm x. 38. 5 ; gopdm x. 61. 10 ; tristhdm 
i. 34. 5 ; madhupdm v. 32. 8 ; and 4 exx. in AV. 

Dat. s. m. : rathesthdya viii. 4. 13. 

Abl. s. m. : rgyaddt x. 39. 8. 

Nom. fem. dn&l purvqf^ vii. 53. 2 ; su-dsasthe x. 13. 2. 

Nom. pi. masc. : priyasdsah ix. 97. 38. 

Instr. pi. masc. : in -ebhih : tuvigrebhih i. 1 40. 9 ; mithd'ava' 
dyapehhth x. 67. 8 ; rcUnadhebhih iv. 34. 8 ; 35. 7 ; and one in 
AV. 

Ditto: in -aih: dtaih ix. 5. 5 ; and dhamuavk x. 67. 7. 

Dat. pL masc. : purvajibhyah x. 14. 15. 

' See Table, g 175. 
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Iioc. pi. maac. : dravinodini i. 53. I.' 

§ 171. Althougli these forms are not very commoa, the table 
shews clearly that their uae increases steadily : and the forms of 
the weak cases (10 in RV.) are relatively, though not abaolntely, 
far more common than those of the strong cases (16 in RV.). 
Farther we have the following " BuiHxal " forms in cases in which 
DO certain and distinctive radical forms occur : 

Instr. sing. fern. : ksmayd i. 65. 6 ; v. 84. 3 ; rii. 46. 3 ; x. 61. 
7 ; 89. 3. 

Accus. pi. masc. : tapojUn x, 164, 5 ; prlapdn x. 27. 6 ; AV. 3. 

Gen, pi. masc. : sakarhjdnam i. 164. 15 ; dvijdndm AV. 

The aco. fem. pi. forms in -ah seem not rightly reckoned as suf- 
fixal forma, as there are several inataDcea of resolution ; cf. the 
VOG. maac. sing. But it will still be the case that in the RV. 
traniitioQ is fairly actively at work in the weak cases of parti- 
cipial compounds, and that id AV. it begins to aSect the strong 
cases.' 

§ 172. The abl. Dent. sing, occurs with u apparently resolved 
in antiiriksaat x. 168. I; and gad/idathaal yih. II. 7: and once 
only from an -a stem, parakdat s. 22, 6 (Lanman, p. 338). As 
however in the other cases generally the neuter nouna have gone 
over to the suiBxal declension, these resolutiona can hardly be 
sigDS of a radical declension. 

§ 173. We have also a few masculine nom. forms used as neu- 
ters, quoted by Lanman, p. 445. Like the fem. nom. pi. in atah, 
these forms represent a syntactical experiment : we may compare 
the La.tinfelix audax, 

§ 1 74. For the monosyllabic iofinitives in -at, see below § 366. 

§ 175. Table shewing distinctive forms from stems id radical 
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O. Stems in -i, -I, -t, -a, -QJ 

§ 176. On accoant of namerous parallelisms it is convenient to 
consider these stems together. By -i stems we denote Lanman's 
B class, or derivative •% stems, whether oxytone or not : by -t 
stems, Lanman's C class, the radical class of classical Sanskrit. In 
some cases the gender influences the form, an«[ it is an open ques- 
tion whether the feminine abstract nouns in -ti did not originally 
form a distinct class. The words jany- paty- sakhy- have a 
peculiar declension in more than one point, and perhaps should 
be classed together as a -y class. 

Where the stem-vowel is followed by another vowel it may or 
may not retain its syllabic character : in the -f -ti declensions it * 
almost invariably does so ; but in the -u stems, very seldom. 
The character of the preceding syllable often determines this 
point, and it has therefore been treated above, §§81, 82, 86, 
97, 98, and will only be referred to incidentally now. 

O. i. Stems in -i, -a. 

§ 177. Nom. sing. masc. fem. From stems in -t, -m, nom- 
inatives in 'ih, -uh are regular : but vi ' bird ' has nom. s. veh 
five times, in various parts of RV. : so once dpeh x. 83. 6 (Lan- 
man, p. 375). From -i stems nom. -l is regular, connecting this 
declension with that in suffixal -a. Feminine nouns somewhat 
confuse the stems : thus from jdni (or jany) we have jam ; 
from bh'&miy bhfimih regularly, but once hhiiml (and so in some 
other cases) : from drdti vartani, once each, forms in -lA. All 
these variants are merely sporadic. 

§ 178. Ace. sing. masc. and fem. The regular forms are -»m, 
'Um respectively : and from -I stems -vn, A few variants simi- 
lar to those of the nominative case are mentioned by Lanman 
(pp. 378, 407), and have no importance. 

§ 179. Nom. ace. sing. neut. The stem is used without case- 
ending. The 'U form occasionally appears sls-i'i : urAjpurCi 12, 
nuthu 2. The occurrences are most often in period A.* 

§ 180. Instrum. sing. masc. and neut. The forms are -la, -ya, 
'ind : (-ud), -vd, -und respectively. For the value of the semi- 
vowels see above, §§ 82, 97. For an isolated and doubtful form 
in -i, see Lanman, p. 379. 

As far as the -* stems are concerned, -ind is established in the 
whole Vedic period, except that the stems paty- sakhy- shew 
pdtyd, sdkhyd : as is also the case in classical Sanskrit. The 
development of the form in -ind from an earlier -id, -yd cannot 
be looked upon as a transition to the unimportant -in class : the 
use of the -n element is parallel to its use in the -a declension. 
Only a few isolated stems besides those named shew occasional 
-»a, -yd in Veda. The following forms may be considered as 

» See Table, § 210. 
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representing such change as was still in process : pdtind iv. 57. 1 
and AV. twice : bfhaspdtind viii. 85. 15 ; x. 68. 10 ; and AV. 5 
times: gdpatind AV,: rayind x. 122. 3. None of these forms 
occur in period A. 

The 'U stems present a different picture. The whole number 
of forms in -una is indeed the same in all periods : but the forms 
in 'Vd rapidly diminish in number, and forms in -und from the 
same stems increase. As transition forms we can recognize par- 
tioulafrly krdtund 12, and pa^ndy and mddhund (neut.).* 

§ 181. The corresponding feminine nouns in -i shew regularly 
'I in periods A B, and -id -yd in period C. A form in -l is not 
uncommon in the earliest hymns. It is then plain that -I is not 
the result of contraction ; -* -l are the earliest forms, and the lat- 
ter corresponds to the * homophonous ' instrumental of the -d 
class. Two forms quoted in -ind are presumably accidental. 
From the -u stems we have hardly any forms : but a few adverbs 
in -uyd appear in all parts. 

As distinctions of gender do not directly influence declension 
(except in the neuter nom. voc. ace), I hazard the conjecture 
that the forms in -\ -I originally belonged only to the nomina 
actionis in -ti : and that the instrumental in -ti existed first as a 
gerund, and only gradually developed a full declension. The 
change from -ti to -tl may in that case be due to the influence of 
the 'homophonous ' instrumentals. 

From feminine stems in -I we have -id -yd regularly, -I -i only 
in the case of pdml, supdmi, which are also nomina a^tionis,^ 

§ 182. Dative feminine singular. In the periods A and B the 
forms Utt^ vltt are used as datives or infinitives, and suastl is used 
in the same way in all periods, though the instances in AV. have 
not been collected. The forms are no doubt the same as the 
instrumental forms in -i, -e.* 

§ 183. Dative masc. neut. We may assume for the moment 
on the analogy of the instrumental forms older forms in -ye, -ve : 
later in -aye, -ave. If this is a true account the change was com- 
plete in the -i declension before the Vedic period, only the -y 
stems paty- sdkhy- shewing the forms pdtye, adkhye, as is also 
the case in classical Sanskrit. The -u declension again lags 
behind, and gives us several forms in -ue, -ve, but only rarely 
after period A. Datives neuter hardly occur, but the normal 
forms for the Veda are doubtless -aye, -ave. Of the later 
declension in -tine we have two examples : mddhune iv. 45. 3 (in 
an early hymn), and ka^piine AV. The feminine datives all 
give -aye, -ave.^ 

§ 184. Abl. gen. sing, and nom. voc. ace. plural, masc. and 
fem. We have two forms in -yah, viz., arydh dvyah. These we 
may again suppose to be older forms: to the corresponding forms 
in -vah the -u declension adheres as usual till a later period. Such 



See Table, §210. 
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forms are not found from the BiemRJany-^pati/'y sakhy-y although 
in the plural nom. at least the metre would have preserved them : 
and this difference forbids us to identify these stems altogether 
with the older -i declension. The forms are distributed as fol- 
lows : arydh gen. sing. 38, nom. pi. masc. 16, fem. 4, ace. pi. 
masc. 7, fem. 4; dvyah gen. sing. 18 : in all, 87 examples. 

The -1/ stems correspond as far as the plural is concerned. 
Ezx.: mddhvah nom. pi. masc. 4: fem. 1 : ace. pi. fem. 2 : vlhhvah 
n. voc. pi. masc. 3 : ^cUakratvah voc. pi. fem. : papvdh sl9c. pi. 
masc. 4« kftvah ace. pi. masc. 2 ; in all, 17 forms. 

In all these forms resolution of y i? is rare : the forms in -yah 
are far more common in period A than later : those in -vah are 
equally used in periods A and B.' 

§ 1 85. Abl. gen. sing. m. f. of -u stems. These are also regularly 
formed xn-oh: the forms in -vah are only about one-sixth of the 
whole, but they are formed from several stems. They are equally 
common in periods A and B, and then disappear rapidly : all hap- 
pen to be masculine. The form in -uah is conjectural. A form 
in -unah occurs once in viii. 5. 14.* 

8 186. The history of the neuter forms (chiefly those from 
madhu-y vdsu-) is perplexing. The form in -unah, which is that 
of classical Sanskrit, appears as a decaying form, and is entirely 
absent in period C. The form in -vah is far the most common in 
A and B, including about three times as many occurrences as that 
in -oA, but in C the proportions are reversed. To restore -uah 
for 'Unah in the text throughout would give this case a more con- 
sistent development ; but the change cannot be supported by any 
proof or analogy in the R V. : on the contrary the n. pi. in -um 
IS further evidence for the early occurrence of the -n forms.* 

§ 187. Locative singular. * From -i stems the principal forms 
of the locative are -a and -au. The figures shew that -a is the 
earlier form, and gradually gives place to -au : but the locatives 
in -au are relatively much earlier that the duals in -au. Before 
vowels -dv appears regularly, except before t/, where -a stands, as 
with duals : out at the end of the pdda (whether odd or even) 
-au is always written.' These forms therefore have no value in 
the RY. as indications of date : at the same time it seems highly 
unlikely that the hymn-writers of period A wrote -au regularly 
at the end of the pdda. 

The relationship between these forms has been clearly stated 
by Lanman, p. 387, who has successfully refuted the hypothesis 
that the -au form is due to the influence of the -u declension : on 
the other hand he has failed to shew any relation between the -au 
form and an initial labial. 

The restoration of a locative in -ayi (Lanmau, p. 388) is very 
doubtful, especially as amongst the examples given no locative 
form appears (except by an unnecessary conjecture) in iambic 
cadence. 

* See Table § 210. * A few exceptions are given by Lanman, p. 886. 
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There are a few locative forms in -I from fem. steins in -i -V 

§ 188. From -u stems -an is the regular form of the locative 
for all genders. But we find -avi (m. and n.) in period A, and 
the form sdno in B,: and an occasional neuter locative in -wm.* 

S 189. In three passages -u stems lorm n. v. a. dual in -uva^ -va, 

I 190. Nora. ace. pi. neuter. We have the endings -i, -i, -ini: 
'Uy -w, 'iXni : from the numeral tri, tri^ trtni. None of the forms 
from •* stems are very common : the -l form is rare and only 
occurs in period A : trt gives way gradually to trini. But with 
regard to other stems the forms in -l and -ini seem equally com- 
mon (or, we may say, equally rare) in all periods. 

The forms in -H and -uni are about equally common in A, and 
that in -uni grows steadily in favour. The form in -u is most 
common in period B. But the whole number of forms is much 
less in period C, as are also the forms of the abl. gen. sing. : and 
indeed the -u stems as a whole fail to maintain their ground in 
Sanskrit.' 

§ 191. Thus, as compared with the -i stems, those in -i/, whilst 
in many points more conservative, more readily admit the -n ele- 
ment in the abl. gen. loc. sing., and in the nom. ace. plural, but 
always in the neuter gender. The cause is entirely obscure. 

§ 192. We appear to have an accusative masc. pi. vdydh 
i. 104. 1, and fem. citrdtayah x. 140. 3, picayah AV. (Lanman, 
p. 395). None of these occurrences are early or of importance. 

§ 193. As instr. pi. utt is found ten times, chiefiy in A.* 

O. ii. Stems in -I. 

§ 194. Like the stems in -a, these are almost entirely feminine, 
and many are adjectives. The corresponding nominative form for 
the 'U stems is -vt, and the declension is the same as for -i nouns. 

§ 195. A few masculine stems occur: the proper names tira^cA^ 
ndmi, pfthl, mdtall and sdhharl: the nomina agentia rdstn ' ruler,' 
sirt ' weaver,' and probably etdrl * racer ' : and the dual form 
mddhvly an epithet of the A9vins. After period A only the nom. 
sing, appears of some of the proper nouns, and that but rarely : 
for the instrum. fidmyd i. 53. 7 is not a distinctive form. Sdbhari 
and pfthl have supplementary case forms of the -t declension.* 

§ 1 96. For the forms of the nom. ace. instrum. sing, see above 
§§ 177, 178, 181 : for the dat. gen. abl. loc. singular, below 8 198. 
The n. v. a. dual has in RV. always the form -*: the nom. pi. -ih: 
but later the forms of the 4 declension -id{-yd) and •taA(-yaA) 
replace these. 

§ 197. Feminine stems in -i are almost as common as those in 
-I, and the number of forms is even slightly greater (about 3100 
to 2800). Still the -i stems having acquired a distinctively femi- 
nine character encroach upon the former : and more particularly 

1 See Table § 210. 
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in the dat. gen. abl. and loc. sing.: see below § 198. Change in 
the opposite direction is possible (Lanman, p. 372) : but it is 
much less common : and therefore for the purposes of the RV. 
we may reckon aran^dni as an 4 stem : and so too (with Lan- 
man) yuvati. 

The changes outside the cases named are : nom. s. -i 2, abl. du. 
1 : nom. voc. pi. -ih 12, in AV. 9 : loc. pi. 1 : about one-half of 
the occurrences are in C, and AV.* 

§ 198. The group of case-endings for feminine stems, consist- 
ing of dative -f/ai, abl. gen. -yaA, loc. -ydniy claims special atten- 
tion : and should be compared with the corresponding groups 
'dyaiy -dt/dh, -dydm of the -a declension, -syai, -sydhy -tydm of 
the pronominal declension. 

Tne first-named group is regularly used for the -7 declension, 
but the forms from the stem prthivi are comparatively so numer- 
ous that we reckon them separately. The forms from feminine 
stems in -i, at first rare, become in the AY. about equally 
common. 

In each group we find the same remarkable development : 
twice as many forms in B as in A, and (ex cep t as to the word 
prthivi) three times as many in C as in B. We have then the 
right to assume that these forms are just nascent in the first 
period of the RY. : and, since about half the forms in that period 
Delong to the -i declension, that the group had its beginnings 
there. In that case the y must be originally the thematic vowel, 
and the pronoun -declension one using a special -si stem in these 
cases.' 

§ 199. Consonantal y is everywhere the rule, and presumably 
original, except perhaps in the locative : in that case we must 
assume a double stem -i, -l for these nouns, the latter of which 
took consonantal value before vowels. Another trace of an ear- 
lier -I stem in these weak cases is found perhaps in the form 
ndribhiah from ndrl. 

The variants in I (for y) are undoubtedly favoured by a preced- 
ing heavy syllable : thus the forms in -iai, -idh are 27^ of the 
whole after heavy syllables of -i -I stems ; but only 11;^ after 
light syllables (except prthivi) \ those in -idm 50^ and 17^ 
respectively : and in the case of the pronouns (after the short 
syllable) the 4 forms are hardly found. But the iovvci% prthiviaiy 
prthividh are 2*d^ in period A, or twice as frequent as is the 
rule : whilst afterwards they almost disappear : and the form 
prthividm is notably rare throughout.* Thus this single word 
has a consonantizing tendency, which is progressive : whilst 
nowhere else is continuous change perceptible, either in the 
direction of consonantization or the reverse.' 



See Table, § 210. « See Table, § 105. 
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O. iii. Stems in -1, -tl. 

§ 200. These stems are declined with great regularity. In 
the strong cases the thematic vowe], except in a few compounds, 
bears the accent : and in the weak cases also, except that mono- 
syllabic stems are oxytone. It is no doubt due to tne accent that 
the thematic vowel is very rarely consonantized, but is " split " 
or shortened before an ending which begins with a vowel. 
There is no locative singular ; cf. radical stems in -a, -a, § 169. 

§ 201. Both declensions are, according to analogy and also 
according to the classical usage, declensions of radical nouns. 
But the Rig- and Atharva-vedas contain a considerable number 
of polysyllables in 4 belonging to this declension. All of them 
have the accent on the thematic vowel, and in this we have the 
origin of the formation, which however does not establish itself 
permanently, except in the n. v. a. dual, and the nom. plural. 
Most of the stems are feminine : but as the masculines include 
one very common word rathi^ the number of occurrences from 
masc. stems is still considerable. 

§ 202. Masculine polysyllabic stems in -t are given by Lan- 
man, p. 369. Of these nadt daksi have no distinctive forms ; 
but yayl may fairly be included. The metre also favours svarth 
in L 61. 9, to correspond to the feminine formation ; but I have 
not included this in the enumeration. The comparative and 
superlative forms in -Uaray -Uama may be added. 

The distinctive forms are : nom. sing, -th 24 and AV. 3: ace. s. 
'iam 9 and y at/mm : dative s. 4e 2 : gen. s. -lah 2 : n. v. a. dual 
'id 11, AV. 1 : nom. pi. -lah 18, and yayiyah: ace. pi. -lah 4: 
instr. pi. -tbhih 1 : comp. rathttara, sup. rathitama 1 1 . 

The forms become rare after period B. 

The only one of these stems that has parallel forms in -i is 
yayi^ and these forms (5) occur in periods A and B. The words 
therefore tend to disappear altogether.* 

§ 203. The feminine stems of the 4 declension are given by 
Lanman, p. 368. To his list may be added pr§>ani and suparnt : 
and tapani pakatt may be withdrawn from it. The distinctive 
cases are as follows, omitting those in which the distinction is a 
matter of accent only: nom. s. -ih 33: ace. s. 4am, 18, besides 
ambiam and starydm : dat. s. Ae 5 : gen. s. -lah 9 : voc. s. -i 3 : 
n. V. a. dual -id 1 1 : nom. pi. -lah 23, besides prpaniah and supar- 
niah : Ayah 1 : -ydh 1 : ace. pi. -lah 1 9, and suparniah : -lyah 2 : 
-ydh 1 : in all, 131, besides 58 in AV. 

These forms as a whole increase notably within the Vedic 
period : and this increase, as contrasted with the decrease of the 
masculine forms, points to a progressive identification of the 
stems in -l and t, and the recognition of both as distinctly femin- 
ine : the importance of the accent being now less felt.^ 



See Table, §210. 
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§ 204. Two caseH form an exception : the genitive and dative 
singular, never common, disappear in C, and the AV. Of the 
ablative and locative singular no forms exist at all. Thus the 
field is left entirely open to the 'forms in -yaiy -yah, -y^wi, for 
which see above, § 198. A few of these forms appear in RV. 

§ 205. Parallel forms belonging to other declensions occur as 
follows : nom. sing, in 4 once in RV., 10 times in AV. : ace. s. in 
4m once in AV. ; gen. Aah^ once in A V. : loc. in 4 in gaurt ix. 
12. 3 ; in -idm, dutidm vi. 68. 3 (cf. priydm once in AV.): nom. 
pi. in 4h twice in AV. : ace. pi. in 4A arunth i. 1 12. 19, iv. 2. 16, 
yatudhdnth once in AV. Except as regards the nom. pL, all 
these changes point in the direction of the subsequent fusion, 
though none but the nom. s. are of importance. On the other 
hand n. v. a. dual in 4 is only found in period A (4 times), where 
'id occurs but twice : it may therefore represent an earlier for- 
mation : nom. pi. in -dyah occurs three times, airundyah x. 95. 6, 
ambdyah i. 23, 16, ksondyah x. 22. 9, the last only being an early 
hymn. B-forms also occur from inl^ sfni ; from the accent we 
may infer perhaps another form of the stem in these words. 
. § 206. Many root-nouns belong to the -u declension in RV. 
(Lanman, p. 401) ; amongst them are to be reckoned prahh'd and 
dprabhu. Occasional -u forms are also found from dhhii 2, 
puruhhiij mayohhiuL 7, vibkCt 10 (excluding vihhu as n. pr.), ^mbhu 
4: and once each from sabardhu, dhlju, dyd (fem.): in AV. 
once each from abhibh'O,^ paribhUi : in all, 29 exx. We have no 
reason to doubt that transition took place in the direction of the 
-ti declension in these words, but it does not appear markedly in 
any one period.' 

§ 207. In spite of the analogy of both the -I and 4 nouns, 
non-radical stems in -A are rare. Of masculines we can count 
only krkadd^U i. 29. 7, and prd^a i. 40. 1 ; although a similar 
adjective maksA can be inferred from the superlative maksUtama 
viii.^ 19. 12, ix. 65. 3. Besides these we have compounds of 
tanU retaining -w, once in RV. (dtaptatanu ix. 83. 1), and in 
AV. in one hymn sdrvatanu many times. 

§ 208. There are a few feminine polysyllabic substantives in 
-u. Of these 2 juh^ * sacrificial ladle ' and tanii are found 
throughout RV, and AV. : camA and 1 juhU ' tongue ' are early 
words : vadhu and ^vaprii are more commonly late. Feminine 
adjectives, especially those corresponding to masculines in -nti, 
-yti, 'Su are fairly common : but the occurrences are few, and are 
almost confined to the nom. and ace. sing., and the nom. plural. 
There are also a few proper names.' In the AV. we have a few 
feminine forms in -vat, -vdh, -vdm^ in imitation of the forms -yai^ 
-ydh^ -ydm from -l stems : but in RV. there is only one certain 
example, and that in a hymn of the latest date. 



' See Table, § 210. 
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g 209. There are no other developments of importance in 
these declenaiona: the irregnlarities of the words ardni (or -i), 
6*adhi (or -i) and strt seem (o have acquired a fixed position 
before the beginning of the Vedic period. 

g 210. Table shewiog tbe variants of the deolensions in -i, -i, 
4, -«, -a. 
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D. Stems in -ar (-r). 

§ 211. Neuter forms are rare in RV., and do not at all follow 
the rules of the gfammarians. We have nom. aec. sing, sthatdr^ 
sthdtvLT 3, dhartdri 2, vidhartdri 2 : genitive sthdtiir 6 : locative 
dhmdtdri: ^en, plur. sthdtdm (Lanman, pp. 422, 423). These 
forms occur in A and B : several are doubtful.* 

§ 212. It has been suggested that a trace of a nom. sing, form 
in 'dr can be noticed \^here hiatus takes place after the ending 
'd : but Lanman has shewn that such hiatus is very rare : indeed 
it happens to be rarer than after final -d generally. That hiatus 
happens to opcur twice (out of five occ.) before r, and is so recog- 
nized by the diaskeuasts, is a matter of no importance.' 

§213. The loc. sing. masc. has the ending -drl in two passages 
in period A : cf. neut. dhmdtdri above : but ndndnd{a)ri occurs 
in a late hymn, x. 85.46. 

§ 214. The gen. loc. dual in RV. is in -arohy though the text 
gives -roh. Yet the single exception occurs in an early hymn 
<vii. 3. 9)'. 

§ 215. The gen. pi. 8vdsrdm occurs once, in^n early hymn 
(i. 66. 7). It is a genuine form. 

§ 216. The dative and genitive singular of ndr * man ' are 
early. The occurrences are ndre 5 (and suarnare) ; ndrah (gen.) 3. 
Even more distinctly is the gen. pi. nardm or nardam early. 
The alternative form is no doubt everywhere to be read nrndm : 
in one passage only either in RV. or AV. does nrndm seem to be 
favoured, viz. RV. x. 148. 4 (an early hymn) : and even here the 
scansion nrndm, is perfectly admissible. The form is rare after 
period B.* For the form nf ^isee above § 159. The reading ndrah 
for nom. voc. pi. is suggested by the position in three hymns 
of period B (Lanman, p. 428): but the instances in which ndrah 
may be read are over 150, and the variant is perhaps only met- 
rical.' 

§ 217. From the stem usdr we have voc. usar^ gen. usrdh 2, 
loc. usri V. 53. 14 (or tisart^ as Lanman, unless we read vrstin 
at the beginning of the pdda), ace. pi. usrdh 2. We have also 
the locative singular us{a)rdm x. 6. 5, pointing (as does usrdh 
gen. sing, also) to a formation analogous to that of -i stems. In 
several passages the interpretation is open to doubt : but we may 
with some confidence reckon iisrdh (gen. s.) v. 49. 3, usrdh (gen. s.) 
i. 3. 8 ; 71. 2. These forms occur mostly in A and B^.* 

§ 218. Forms from the stem stdr (stf) are also early ; they 
occur chiefly in the period B^.* 



J See Table. § 223. « See above. § 143. 

^ Still less does the fact that the diaskeuasts have not recognized the 
hiatus in i. 127. 10, where it nevertheless exists, confirm Kuhn's hypoth- 
esis of the late date of this and the other hymns of Parucchepa. On 
the contrary, the hiatus confirms the early date to which all evidence 
assigns these hymns. 
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B. Stems in -ai, o, an. 

§ 219. From rai we have the Vedic forms rdm x. 111. 7, 
ray{i)d i. 129. 9, 10 ; and in the gen. pi. ix. 108. Id we may read 
either rdydamy or rdy[i)dm. For some isolated compound forms 
see Lanman, p. 431. Cf. also § 86, note 2. 

§ 220. From gd, ace. gdm^ gen. g6h are sometimes disyllabic, 
see §§ 66, 71 : such forms occur almost entirely in period A. Of 
the two forms of the gen. pi., gdvam, presumably the older, is 
the one that has survived : gdnam (gdnaam) occurs 20 times, 
chiefly in period B.* 

§221. From div 'heaven' we have disyllabic forms dyatih 
(nom. and voc.) dydm (ace), and once ay An ace. pi. With 
regard to dyaHh, as it almost always has this value at the begin- 
ning of a verse, and not where a double consonant is required to 
make the preceding syllable long by position, we may interpret 
the value as diaHh, On the other hand dydm (ace.) frequently 
makes length by position : we must therefore read dyaam or 
dydvam : cf. gam above, and § 66. The same reason should lead 
us to resolve the vowel H in dyAn : but there is only one occur- 
rence.* 

§ 222. Besides these resolved forms the following are more or 
less regular in RV., but rare in AV.: dydh (abl. and gen.) 6, dy^n 
(aoc. pT.) 24, dyMhih 19, dydvi 16, dydva 22, dyavah 22. Of 
these the first three (from the stem dyu-) are most common in 
period B : the rest (from stems dyav-^ dydv-) are most common 
in A, but still frequent in B. Although aydm occurs at all 
periods, the form divam is used side by side with it : but very 
rarely till the period C : divdm (so accented) occurs in one hymn 
(viii. 34) several times. 

Closely connected with this declension' are the adverbial forms 
diva (in all periods), and div^dive (in A and B). The abl. sing. 
dyauh occurs once only (i. 71. 8), as does also a voc. dual dydvi 
(iv. 56. 6). 

Of the five possible occurrences of dlvah divdh as nom. ace. 
pi. in RV., three are in B, : these forms reappear in AV. 

Several forms compounded with pra occur, viz. pradiva^ pra- 
divahy pradlviy and (in AV.) pradyaHh, The occurrences are 
mostly in B.' 

§ 223. Table shewing variants of the declensions in -ar (r), 
-at, -o, -au. (See next page.) 



' See Table, § 228. 

* If not rather to be considered as a part of it. 
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F. OouMHMintal Sterna. 

§ 224. The oonsonantal root-stems do not lead themselves to 
80 detailed an historical consideration as we are now engaged in, 
on account of the small number of variant forms: we need only 
to note a few points. The tendency Ihey shew to pass to a vowel 
declension is discassed below § 290. 

g 225. The steni yt^ shews a nasalized strong form in two late 
hymns i. 162. 21 ; x. 102. 9 : so too kldfp and sadfi! In a few scat- 
tered forma i. 94. 7; viii. 11. 6 ; 43. 21 ; x. 108. 3 : uruvy4c v. 
1. 12. 

8 226. Connected with pathi ' path ' the RV. has throughout, 
and quite frequently in late hymns, the strong forms pdntkah, 
pdnCham, pdnthdh: the ti is resolved in four occurrences, all in 
A. Not till the AV. do we find occasionally pdnthanak, and 
once each pdnthd' and pdnthanam. 

g 227, The compounds ending in pad waver between the 
strong and the weak stems in the n. v, a. sing. neut. (Lanman, p. 
470). The weak form alone occurs in A, both occur in B, the 
strong form (with a single exception) is found in C. But the 
nnmber of instances is very small.' 

§ 228. The form dpah, ace. pi., shewing the strong stem, is 
occasional in RV., frequent in AV. The forms of the singular 
apd 1, apdh 5 are found in A and B.' 



> Bee Table, g 285. 



■ In iv. 2. 8 (Lanman, p. 441). 
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g 229. From the stem s&ar oblique cases occur in A R only, 
witb a single exception.' 

§ 230. From puns 'man' the toc. pumah ie once found, ix. 
9. 7 : see below g 285. 

g 231. A few forms from the stem apds 'hope' occur tbrougb- 
out RV. and AV." 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between Htroog and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in -h there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -sah in strong cases : strong 
forms only from -vah: weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forma from the stem sah are 
equally common : afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
tlie quantity. In viii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore saCrasdham 
(text aatrasdham).' 

§233. Compounds ending in the roots -vac, -sac, -sap occur 
in RV. and AV, only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -vac only a few shew weak 
cases, niibhah n. pi, occurs once, ndbhah ace. pi. with a differ- 
ent meaning: afds has the short vowel, v&thapda the long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedtc period, 

§234. From dvdr 'door' we have ace. pi. d'&rah 24 timet, 
durdh. 1 , as if from a weak stem d'&r : the occurrences are obiefly 
io B. A nom, pi, dUra/i occurs i. 188. 5, in a late hymn.' 

§ 23S. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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Q. Deilvattv* BtMiu In -u, -Is, -m. 

§ 236, From wsda we have in RV. and AV. the seemingly 
'strong' forms u«(i«am 11, usdaa (inclading vadadnd&td, ndxto- 
adsd\ 18, AV. 2, usdsah (nom. pi. 15, gen. s. x, 39. 1). As this 
. wora admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the ace, sing, and nom. pi. (and still more of 

> See Table, g28S. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of RV. and AV. : and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -da to be only tem- 
porary variations : they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the other hand usdsd is much the commoner form of the 
dual : including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
usdsd, none in A. It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre : clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the ace. sing, and nom. pi. The 
evidence therefore shews that usdsd dual is the earliest form 
known to the Vedic poets : and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of nsdsanij mdsah under the double influence of the nom. sing, 
and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.* 

So too occurs once topdsd (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

§ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing. janOh vii. 58. 2, 
an A passage. 

§ 238. An irregular nom. sing, in -dti appears in su-dvdn 9, 
sifdtavdn 2 in A and B.* 

§ 239. Certain words, shewing generally -cw forms in RV., 
nevertheless give ace. sing, -am, nom. masc. pi., nom. ace. fem. 
pi., -aA, as if from stems in -a. These forms are discussed by Lan- 
man, pp. 549-553 : the theory of " contract forms " which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets but poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are difficult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -a and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
-a declension is maintained, e. g. medhd, dpd. It is not easy to 
believe that the d^ds of the RV. became dpd of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

§ 240. That the ace. sing, mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut. nom. mahdh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.* 

§ 241. The form sajdsdh nom. pi. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (cf. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV., nearly all in A : and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosdh^ occurring once in A.* 

§ 242. Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : ace. sing, vedhdm 2, sumedhdm 2, vaydm, tisdm 2 : 
nom. pi. ndveddh 2, dngirdh, anehdhy surddhdh : ace. pi. m. f. 
sumedhdh, usdhy 14 forms in all, of which 8 are in A.* 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a stem updnah : see 
above, § 163. 

§ 244. The neut. nom. ace. sing, ends in -dh (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RY., and 3 

» See Table, § 248. 
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from AV. The oocorrencea are rather more common in the later 
bymnB.' 

§ 245. The inetmm. eing. in -ah oocnrs six times at least (Lao- 
man, p. 562) : the certain instances are in A and B,.' 

S 246. Mdnu takes ita forms from the two stems mdnu-, 
manua- : the abl, gen. sing., n. v. a. pi. rndmisah, are well estab- 
lished in A and B: the derivatives mdnurhila, manusvdt, and 
(once) vipvdmanus are much more common in A. For the instr. 
and dative singular tndnima, mdnave are a great deal more com- 
mon, and apparently earlier: whilst it is remarkable that the 
nom. and ace. sing, are decidedly rare. The forms from stem 
mdnu- linger in C, but the word as a whole gives way to the 
derivative manusyd.' 

§ 247. Stems in -as, -is, -w« are prevailingly neater : and it is 
to be noticed that the nasal element is established in the n. v. a. 
pi. {-anai, etc.) of this declension much earlier than in either the 
■an or -a declension. It is unreasonable to regard this form as 
shewing a strong stem. 

§ 248. Stems in -at, -i>, -m*. 
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H. StMiui In -an, -van, -man. 

§ 240. Of the locative singular there are two forma, -an and 
-ani: the former prevalent in every part of the RV., bat the 
latter nearly twice as common in the AY. The form in -ani is 
decidedly favoured by the metres of period A : andthoDgh Other- 

> See Table, g 248. 
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wise it might be still rarer in that period, yet the figures shew 
once more that the metres do not largely influence the forms in 
any part of the RV.* 

We may reasonably conclude that -an is the earlier formation, 
and -ani due to the analogy of other declensions and the general 
tendency to expansion of flexional forms. 

§ 250. The n. a. neut. plural has the three forms, -a, -a, dni ; 
the first two, so long as they are used, being about equally com- 
mon.* The form in -dni has in all periods more occurrences than 
the other two put together : but in A the forms -a, -a are 40 per 
cent, of the whole, and in B as many as 47 per cent.: then they 
rapidly disappear. The theory of transition to the -a stems does 
not suit the general facts well. For the Rigveda a more correct 
statement would be that the element -ni as sign of the neater 
plural appears first in the stems in -as, etc. : next optionally in 
the stems in -an, -a in the order given : and finally establishes 
itself as the only form in all neuters plural. On the other hand, 
as the forms in -a -a are most common in period B, it is quite pos- 
sible to regard -dni as the original form, and -a, -a as temporary 
variations which reach their maximum in period B.^ 

§251. Connected with these stems we find certain "abbre- 
viated " forms of the instr. sing. From the noun for * greatness ' 
we have in A most often manindy in B mahnd ; in Cj C, most 
often mahindy in AV. mahimnd. Other case-forms from the 
stem mxih&n are not common. It is therefore not easy to take as 
our starting point a stem mahim.dny instr. niahim^id : so far as 
the RV. shews, mahind mahnd are forms of equal authority, and 
the former has later been adapted to the stem mahimdn* A simi- 
larly early word is ddnd (5 times in A) ; it never adapted itself 
to the stem in -man. Other similar formations are sporadic* 

§ 252. " Syncopation " of the stem, or its weakening by the 
omission of thematic a, is a striking feature in classical Sans- 
krit of all nouns in -an, and of those in which -m,an or -van is 
preceded by a vowel. It is there found in all the weak cases, the 
suffix of which commences with a vowel. In the RV. and AV. 
the process of syncopation is only partly complete, and it presents 
a close parallel to the consonantization of thematic -^ -w. 

§ 253. The following forms are not affected by syncopation 
in RV.: the quasi-infinitives ddvdne^ trdmane, ddmane, dhdrmane^ 
bhdrmaney and vidmdne : the locatives singular, in which the form 
in -ani is preserved by the parent or parallel form in -an (though 
the AV. shews several forms in -ni) : and the n. v. a. dual neuter, 
a somewhat rare form.* 

§ 264. All the stems in -van, and the great majority of those 
in -man are preceded by a heavy syllable : those in -an more 
often by a light syllable. That the preceding light syllable 
favoured syncopation is highly probable : but this feature (if not 

^ See Table, § 268. ^ Amon^t the forms in -d I include gir§df dhd. 

^ The explanation given by me has been reached independently and 
earlier by JB. Collitz, B.B. xviii., p. 281 (1892). See also Bloomfield, 
JAOS., xvi., p. clvi. 
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primitive) had spread to the whole of the -an stems before the 
earliest hymns of the RV., and exceptions are only sporadic* 
The -van stems have in period A -van-^ in B -vn- almost without 
exception : but in C even the forms with -vn- have almost dis- 
appeared. Stems in -inan do not admit syncopation after a heavy 
syllable until period C : but after a light syllable syncopation is 
tiie rule throughout. 

The facts may therefore be summarized as follows : after light 
•yllables syncopation is the rule in all periods : after heavy sylla- 
bles it has become the rule in period A for the stems in -aw, in 
period B for the stems in -vtrn, in period C for the stems in -mctn.^ 

The lists given by Lanman require amendment in one or two 
points: in vi. 18. 7 ndmand is to be read, not ndmnd: in the lista 
on p. 525 the occurrence of ddmano-ddmanah in AV. vii. 83. 2 
is to be noted. The readings rdjatid x. 97. 22, niahdnd x. 6. 7 
are open to some doubt.* 

§ 265. There are 10 instances of a vocative in -voA, scattered 
throughout the Rigveda.' 

§ 256. In the strong cases a is found in RY. in certain stems 
(Lanman, p. 523), and uksdnam i. 164. 43, vfsdnam ix. 34. 3, 
X. 89. 9 are only sporadic exceptions. In 16 passages Lanman pro- 
poses to read a in place of the a of the samhitdy where the latter 
appears as the seventh syllable of an octosyllabic verse. But in 
seven at least of these passages neighbouring verses shew that 
the iambic cadence is not positively required : the remaining 
nine are : anarvdnam ii. 6. 5 ; viii. 81. 8 ; mahimdnam viii. 46. 
3 ; viii. 54. 4 ; rathaydvdnd viii. 38. 2 ; pubhraf/dvdnd viii. 26. 
19 ; pdrijmdnam viii. 61. 10 ; dhitdvdnam iii. 27. 2 ; tigmd- 
murdhdnah vL 46. 11. In three cases (ii. 6. 5 ; iiL 27. 2; viii. 
46. 3) there is some parallel near, with non-iambic cadence : and 
the same words or others of similar formation are constantly 
used in the Rigveda, and are placed in such positions that a long 
penultimate is favoured or at least admissible. It seems that the 
iambic cadence is not observed with sufficient strictness in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda, in which eight out of these nine 
passages quoted occur, to enable us to accept the proposed altera- 
tion with any confidence. 

Of forms with short a, many have that vowel in the second 
place. Here the Vedic rhythm permits a short svllable, provided 
that a long syllable follows. As this is invariably the case with 
these words, we may be confident that the short vowel is histor- 
ically correct. 

We must conclude that the length of the vowel was in all 
ordinary cases determined before the Vedic period. 

~ 257. For forms from the stem maghdvanty see below § 266. 
258. The middle cases dhabhih 9, dhabhyah 2, dhasu occur 
in the RV. up to period C,.' 

1 Yet the syncopated forms after heavy syllables, though alone in the 
field, are not very common till period C. ' See Table, § 268. 

* Lanman, pp. 624, 626. 
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§ 259. The stems adfian, Hdhar are peculiar to the RV., whicb 
also uaeB ndhah. In the table forms that may represent either 
^har or 4dhuh are omitted : no precise results cad be deduced : 
but the two former stems do not appear later than B,.' 

§ 260. Case-forms other than the weakest, from the sterna 
ai'idn, astkdn, gakthdn are sporadic in RV. 

g 261. For the use of the stem pdntTvan in strong cases see 
above g 236. 

§ 2S2. The ace. sing, tndnthdm is once found, in a late hymn, 
i, 28. 4, in RV., and once in AV. : mathlndm Val. 5. 8 (in an 
early hymn) is a doubtful reading. Scarcely any forma of rbhu- 
(tjdw occnr after period A; its declension corresponds to a stem 
rbAuktd in the strong cases, rbhuksdn in the weak.' 

8 263. Stems in -man, -van, -an. 
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J. Stems in -ant, -at. 

§ 264. The RV. has a few forms from the stem ddt in strong 
eases, the AV. one : ddn x. 115. 2 ; ^atddan AV.; pibicidan v. 7. 
7 ; vii. 4. 2 : prenidan x. 20. 3, and presumably ddntam iv. 6. 8, 
htranyadantam v. 2. 3. Of these six iorms, four occur in period 
A. On the other hand we have nom. pi. ubhayddatah x. 90. 10, 
nom. sing, ddntah vi. 75. 11, both in very late hymns, and many 
forms from the stem ddnta in AV. 

In vii. 4. 2, x. 20. 3 the metre causes difficulty. In vii. 4. we 
have a regular hymn in Tristubh, and the correction pH^idantah 
is clearly an improvement : in x. 20 we have trochaic Gayatri, 
and a verse such as bhrdjate ^dyinidantah has several parallels. 
We have however no parallel forms in -danta, and even the sim- 
ple stem ddnta does not appear till C,, whereas both these verses 
are in A.* 



K. PoMessiTe stems in -mant, -vant. 

§ 266. Vocatives in -mah, -voA are mostly found in period A :' 
the later form -man, -van is rare till period C* 

§ 266. Middle oases of maghdvan from this declension are 
mostly found in period A. The nom. sing, forms maghdvan iv. 
16. 1, sahdvdn i. 176. 2, 3 are early : but sdhdvdn is later (ix. 90. 
3 ; X. 83. 4). 

§ 267. As for the stem drvant, the forms drvd, drvdnam, 
arvdnah, as if from drvan are presumably the older : the num- 
bers do not perhaps shew this conclusively, but they are con- 
sistent with it.* 

L. Perfect participles in -vas (-TfiAs), and comparatives in -yas (-yfi&s). 

§ 268. Vocatives in -vah 28, -yah 2, belong to periods A B : 
yet amongst the occurrences of rmdhuah (the only form with reso- 
lution) we find three in the period C„ viz. ix. 113. 2 ; x. 85. 25, 45. 
There are no occurrences in AV. The later form -van occurs 
once only, in AV. 

8 269. Forms from the middle stem -vat are rare and spor- 
adic : there are five instances only in RV., none in AV. 

§ 270. Comparative and superlative forms in -ustara, -vstama 
appear to occur only in A and B. I note vidiistara 8, dvidustara, 
midhustama. Otherwise the appearance of us- in place of the 
strong stem is very rare : cakrdsam x. 137. 1 ; emusdm{?) viii. 
66. 10 ; dbibhyusah i. 11. 5. 

§ 271. Stems in -ant, -at, -mant, -vanl. 



» See Table, §271. 

* To Lanman's list (pp. 519, 520) add adrivai), 47, as in Addenda. 
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Bfl. Daolttulon of nnmsrali. 
§ 272. The dusla ditd, etc., have been discuBaed above, § 92 : 
dva^ does not occur before consooantB id RV. For the forme 
tri, trini, see above, § 190 : forms from astd 'eight' are referred 
to, bat not included, in § 148 above : the form presumably ear- 
liest {a»td) occurs viii. 2. 4 1 : aataH twice in the period B, (i. 35. 
8 ; E. 72. 8), Bomewhat earlier than the -au forms from other 
duals: aitd (according to Pp.) in x. 27. 15 (C). The AV. has 
attaii and tutd. 

N. DecI«naioii of pronoonB. 

§ 273. For the inBtrum. tud (never tvd) see above, g 145 ; it 

occurs only in the phrase tud yyjA, and (probably) in composi- 

g 274. The RV. has the locative forms tve (and tiik), aatni, 
yuime : but tbeee hardly appear after C, : whereas the forms 
tndyi, tvdyi and aamdsu come into regular use about the same 
time.' 

§ 275. The dative form ti^hya sometimes appears in the test 
(13 times): more often (18 times), this form, as well as mdhya 
(13), asmdbhya (17), may be restored on the evidence of metre. 
From the instances suggested by Grassmani), mdhya in i. 50. 13 
must be withdrawn. These forms occur in A and B.' 

g 276. The dual forms yuvdbhydm, yuvAbhydm are both rare 
and apparently early : yuvd/t appears in A and B.' 

g 277. In connexion with the personal pronouns the extraordi- 
nary growth of the use of the first personal pronoun in the singu- 

> See Table, g 386. 
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lar is to be noted, although this seems due to a change of idiom 
rather than of grammatical form, and marks a development of 
the personal and dramatic elements in the RV. The forms are 
commoner in B than in A, and in C^ C, and AV. are rapidly pro- 
gressive : so that the AY., which has about the same amount of 
matter as B,, has nearly four times as many occurrences. 

The increase is most rapid in the forms mdyd, mdhj/am, mdt^ 
and least so in the enclitic forms ma, //le, which we may there- 
fore perhaps consider to be relatively earlier forms.* 

§ 278. Except with tud-^ tvd- (for which see above, § 145), 
composition with any case-form of a pronoun is very rare : it is 
however found as late as the AV. 

§ 279. In the declension of the pronoun ta^ the later rule re- 
quires ad nom. sing. masc. before consonants, sd in combination 
with initial a of the following word, sd before other vowels. 
The parallels in Greek and elsewhere, and the like forms syd^ esd, 
all point to sd as the original form : and it is practically main- 
tained in classical Sanskrit, except before initial a : the alleged 
form sdh being little more than a fiction to excuse the excep- 
tional hiatus. 

It appears that this form before vowels presented a difficulty to 
the Vedic writers, and was therefore to a large extent avoided. 
If we consider the cases that actually occur, the substantial 
point is whether sd is or is not combined with a vowel following. 

Combination occurs 31 times in RY. (Grassmann sd 28, s6 8), 
hiatus 36 times (Or. sd 11, «<$ before a and double-consonant 23, 
before a and single consonant 2) : that is to say, hiatus, always 
rare in other words ending in -a, is here the more common. But 
it appears that contraction gains ground in the RY., and in C^ is 
actually the more common, whilst in the AY. again (Oldenberg, 
p. 462) we have always, or almost always, hiatus. 

As the recognition of a form sdh must have checked contrac- 
tion at once, we must infer that no such form was present to the 
minds of the writers till the period C„ or that of the AY., but 
that hiatus was maintained on other grounds. At that time, the 
form sdh appeared, and quickly replaced sd before vowels, and 
contraction ceased. 

Outside a few irregularities which cannot have a value as evi- 
dence, we find sdh in RY. only before initial a as sd^ where the 
written form is contradicted by the metre, atid at the end of even 
pddas. The latter group of occurrences shews that the revisers 
of the Sanhita text recognized sdh as the fundamental form, in 
the same way as the later grammarians.* 

§ 280. Of the forms sdsmin^ tdsmin, the former perishes 
early.* 

§ 281. The nom. sing, esd is early, esdh late : in the middle 
period B, both forms are rare : other forms of this pronoun 
(except perhaps the duals) are all more common late, see below, 
§ 433. It therefore appears that the whole word has developed 

1 See Table, § 286. 
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from the nom. sing. masc. Aa to ena see below, § 433 : the dual 
form enoh occurs four times in RV., once as late' as C,. 

§ 282. The proDOun adds is much more common late :' am^ 
occurs once as neut. pi, in AV.' 

J '283. The neuter kdd \a early, k'lm late : n/ikih is early, 
kih rare except in the period B,.' 

§ 284. The neut. ]>1. im&ni is much later than the correspond- 
ing forms from -a stems : it is practically unknown till the period 
B„ and even in AV. is the less common form. The Instrumental 
ayd is early, as also is end, except when an adverb.' 

§ 285. The adjectival declension of v'l^va occurs four times, in 
A and B. 
§ 286. Table of pronouns (flexionat forms). 

Befer i '^^ " j '■. I I M \ \ 
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CHAPTER III. STEM-FORMATION OF NOUNS. §§ 287-312. 

§ 287. The formation of the stems of noans appears, as we 
have seen, in a fairly complete state in all parts of the Rigveda : 
where it is not easily separated from the case-formation, it has 
already been discussed : but a few general points still remain. 

§ 288. Of monosyllabic root-stems about 110 are in use in RV.; 
of these a large part (about 65) still remain in use after the time 
of the Brahmanas, many of these being quite common words. 
Otherwise this declension decays somewhat rapidly, and of the 
remaining words (from this list, words marked by Whitney* as 
doubtful, and infinitives, are withdrawn) more than one-half the 
occurrences are in the period A. 

The older words are : dnhy drc, id, iid 2, kfp 7, ksdm 1 7 AV. 

1, ksd 26 AV. 1, ksip 12, ks/i 2 AV.l, ksubh, guh 2, gfhh 2, tdn 
27, t<ic 3, Kij 6 AV. 1, ^fir 3, dd^ 1, div 2, dru 7, ndhh^ nid 25, 
/)ip, p'dr, pfks 2SjpfCy pft 32, />5«ir, hAdh 8, mih 7, m{iry milLS 2, 
rnfc, rnfdh 27 AV. 6, rdn 2, ri^, rip 5, ra 11, vds, vy 2, vid, vip 
16, pds] ^hh 48 AV. 7, 8pfdh 24, sridh 18 AV. 1, sra, hriU 2 
AV. 1. The various times at which the more important words go 
out of use is shewn by the table, § 312. 

§ 289. Closely connected with the history of the monosyllabic 
root-stems, yet somewhat distinct in character, is the disuse of 
masc. and neut. forms from the stem mdh. The forms are mahd 
(n.) 4, make 80 AV. 5, mahdh (abl.) 16, (gen.) 101 AV. 3, 
maht (du. n.) 2, mahdh (n. pi.) 3, (ace. pi.) 20, mahdm (mahddm) 
5. The decadent forms are replaced by those from mahdt. It is 
noticeable that there is no transition to the stem mahd-y which 
is equally early and to a large extent supplementary.' 

§ 290. In a few words we have a distinct transition to an -a 
stem. Examples : (a) from stems in -oc, uccd 1 AV. 6, tirapcd 

2, nicd AV. 7, paracd 6 AV. 5, papcd 26 AV. 23, pa^dtdt 
4, dpa^dddaghvan 1 AV. 1, prdcd 1 : (b) from various con- 
sonantal stems: bhrdjd 1 AV. 3 and ^cibhrdja: atiydjd, anu- 
ydjd I AV. \, jivaydjd, praydjd 3 and AV. 1, ^ataydja AV 
1 : adhirdjd 1 AV. o^grhardjd AV. 1, dvirdjd AV. 1, nakscUrardjd 
AV. 1 : pdda 4 A V. 9, besides pddakd, pddagfhya 2, and nipddd : 
^atddura 2, aucfhiira : dnapasphurd : pitroddpa A V. 2 : md^a 
10 AV. 23 : ndsd AV. 1 : a?iimisd 4: mdnsd 2 and AV. 23. 
(c) from the root -han, we have derivatives in -hanay -ghna, -ha 
(Lanman, p. 479) perhaps in the order named, (d) mahd (see 
previous section) may be an instance of transition before the 
Vedic period, (e) for ddnta see above § 264.' 

§ 291. In the above cases we have the necessary conditions 
for a real transition, a decadent formation on the one hand, and a 
fully established and growing formation by its side. The stems 

^ Whitney, Roots^ etc., passim, * See Table, § 812. 
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which end in a suffixal consonant have occasionally parallel forms 
from -a stems : but in these cases the hypothesis oi transition is 
much less certain. Where, however, the -a suffix is added to the 
consonantal suffix the presumption is that the shorter form is 
earlier. 

§ 292. Corresponding to stems in -van we find anarvd 2 (see 
Lanman, p. 526), rkvdy fbhva 2, takvdj vdkva 2, vibhdva, Qikvd 
AY. 1 : to stems in 'man^ darmdy dhdrma AY, 3, priyddhdmay 
vi^dkarma, virdkarma: to stems in -an, anasthd, aha, plrsd AV. 
5. The occurrences are few and sporadic, but flrsd is a clear 
case of transition. 

Besides these we have the two pairs djma and djman, ydma 
and ydman, the last two words each having several compounds. 
It would seem that djma, ydma are the earlier forms. 

There are also the lengthened forms anarvdna 2, dgna, ahna 
in apardhnd AV. 1, nydhna AV. 1, purvdhnd RV., and adhna 
AV. X^pusdna and satvand 2 .• but the forms are too few to enable 
us to draw any conclusion. 

A few parallel forms in -vas, fbhvas 4, khidvas, pikvas 4, are 
early.* 

§ 293. From stems in -in we have the lengthened stems 
vaninay paramesthina (AV. 1). 

§ 294. Corresponding to -as stems we have -a (or -a) forms 
from a number of words : dngira, advesd, dva, krdnda 1 AV. 2, 
and in ^cikranda, card, tdra, durdka, niravdj purupepd, prthu- 
jrdya, vdtasDana, vidradhd, heda 2 and AV 2. The instances are 
sporadic ^Lanman, pp. 553-5). 

There is also the pair of stems ^drdha (with its compounds 
pra^rdha, ^drdhanlti) and ^drdhas (with vipvdpardhas) : of 
which the latter is distinctly later.* 

There are only three lengthened forms noticed, arnasd, djaraad, 
and parlnasd : for avasd is a distinct word from dvas. 

§ 295. Corresponding to stems in -us we have ndhusa 3 
(besides two doubtful exx.), mdnusaS (besides two doubtful exx.), 
and vdpusa. These occur chiefly* in period B. 

§ 296. The suffix -ka is proper to RV. (i.) in derivatives of 
words in -ac, (ii.) in the word pdvakd, (iii.) in the possessives 
(umdka, yusmdka. Otherwise this is a growing formation ; and 
though RV. has more than 100 such words, and AV. about the 
same number, hardly a quarter of these are common to the two 
Vedas. Even ika * one ' (whatever the reason may be) becomes 
much commoner in the later hymns.* 

i 297. The suffix -/a, etc., is also late: see above § 122(e). 

I 298. The suffix -anta is hardly found before the AV. For 
ddnta see above § 264. A substantive padrUa is a more than 
doubtful explanation of the form padntam, which occurs only 
i. 122. 1 ; 155. 1 ; and x. 88. 1. Occurrences are found of fivantd 
AV. 2, tarantd, vasantd 2 and AV. 5, vdsantd AV. 2, ve^antd 
AV. 4, sdmanta AV. 6, hemantd 1 and AV. 4.* 

1 See Table, § 813. 
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§ 299. The suffixes -tat, -tdti^ are found side by side in RV. 
Of these tat is the older, as the Greek parallels also indicate : no 
forms are found later than B, : the transition to -tdti finds a par- 
allel in Latin (e. g. cimtatium). 

Examples : -tat, upardtdt 2, devdtdt 8, vrkdtdt, satt/dtdi, stxrvd- 
tdt : -tdtiy aristdtdti 5 AV. 8, dstatdti, grbhUdtdti, jyesthdtdti 
1 AV. 1, devdtdti 27, vasiitdti 2, ^dmtdti 3 AV. 1, satydtdti, 
sarvdtdti 16 AV. 1. The AV. has also ayaksmdtdti, daksdtdti, 
each once.* 

§ 300. The neuter suffix -iman does not occur after B,, except 
once in AV. sdviman. Examples in RV.: ddriman, dhdriman 2, 
pdrlman, bhdrhnan 2, vdriman 5, sdrlman, sdvlman 5, stdrimany 
hdvlman 9. The long vowel has its parallel in the lengthening 
of the final vowel of the first part of a compound.* 

§ 301. Feminine forms from stems in -man, -van, -an are occa- 
sionally found in RV. : but only one such form is found in C, 
and AV. Feminines in -varl are found in all parts of the RV., 
but are most common in C : whilst those in -m, -mnl are hardly 
found before AV. For particulars, see Lanman, pp. 527, 628.* 

§ 302. The pronominal derivatives tvdvat 21, mdvat dyVuvd- 
vat, ytcsmdvat are found in periods A B : but tdvat 6 AV. 16, 
etdvat 12 AV. 2, ydvat 8 AV. 40, are later. So lyant is early, 
but JAyant late.* 

§ 303. Stems in -dna are found in A and B : Examples : 
dpnavdna 2, urdhvasdnd, cydvdna 8, cydvatdna, pdr^dna 3, 
pfthavdna, vdsavdna 5.* 

§ 304. Participials in -atd are comparatively early : Examples : 
darpatd 37 AV. 3: darpata^rt: vipvddarpata 10: pacatd 3: 
papyata AV. 4 : bharatd (except as pr. n.) 2 : yajatd 46 AV. 2 : 
haryatdj 39.* 

305. For participials in -su -yu^ see below §§ 421, 427. 

306. Stems in -asi are found in A and B: Examples: atast, 
dKarnasH 11, 1 dhdsl 6, 2 dhds'i 11, adna^ 16.* 

§ 307. Of secondary derivatives in -van, maghdvan (as applied 
to Indra) and dtharvan are freely used in late hymns : but 
maghdvan (except of Indra) and rtdvan are distinctly early. 
Others are rare and more common early : viz. amatlvdn, ardtlvan 
4, indhanvan, fghdvan^ rndvdn 2, dhitdvan 2, musivdny prustlr 
vdn 7, satydvan AV. 2, samddvan 2, sahdvan 5, sdhovan AV. 1, 
svadhdvan 5. Feminines in -van, and derivatives, are not 
included. * 

§ 308. Feminine abstract nouns in -td. If sunftd 15 AV. 6 
is to be reckoned here, it is the most common word of the class : 
devdtd ' divinity ' is used in C. Other words are rare : agdtd 1 
and AV. 1, anapadydtd AV. 1, aprajdatd AV. 1, avtratd Z,jandtd 
AV. 1, nagndtd 1, suksetrdtd A v. 1, suvirdtd AV. 2 : and as 
instrumentals only, abrahmdtd, isitatvdtd, kavydtdy dlndtd, 



See Table, § 312. 
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puruidta 2, purumtvdtd 2, bandh'&tfi 3, mamdtd, vasutd, tandfd 
•2, eusan'dd. The instni mentals are commoneBt id 6„ and this 
form is very probably the starting point of the declension.' 

g .109. For the snllixeB -tati, -tat see above g 299. 

I 310. Suffixes in -tvana (Whiiney, Gr. § 1240) occur' most 
in A. 

§ 311. With regard to the history of tbp soffixes in Sanskrit 
very little has as yet been done, and the sketch just made is 
therefore very slight. It shews that on this side also the periods 
C, C, of the RV. are in substantial agreement with the Av., and 
differ from the remainder of the RV. Between the periods A 
and B it shews but little difference : but in A there is a much 
greater use of monosyllabic root-stems, whilst the use of the 
sufliz -ka, and the transition to -a stems is more marked in B. 
On the whole it seems clear that changes in the suffixes take place 
more slowly than in the endings, and that so far they are of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

§ 312. Stem-formation of nouns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 'VERB-INFLEXIOX. §§ 313-365. 

§ 313. The verbal system in Sanskrit is of great complexity : 
not only is the number of forms in all its parts greater than in 
any of the cognate languages, but the system as a whole em- 
braces under the description of "secondary conjugation" groups 
of forms such as in other languages are usually considered as dis- 
tinct though allied verb-systems. For our present purpose it 
seems convenient to make a division somewhat analogous to that 
between noun-flexion and noun stems : and to treat under the 
heading of verb-flexion those parts of the system in which the 
variations are almost purely formal, e. g. terminations of all 
kinds, the use of the augment and of reduplication, and the infini- 
tives and gerunds : whilst under the heading of verbal stems we 
treat in the main of the growth and decay of the voice, tense, and 
mood formations, and of secondary conjugation, matters more 
closely allied to questions of syntax and style. 

§ 314. As in the case of nouns, we find that the terminations 
of the forms of verbal systems are often undergoing; rapid change 
in the Yedic period, and are therefore valuable indications of 
date. But our discussion of noun stems has only been fragmen- 
tary : whilst the verb-systems shew in their use and disuse of par- 
ticular stems change • upon the largest scale : change whicn is 
often too slow to aid us much in the construction of a detailed 
chronological theory, but which is of great interest in itself and 
of importance as a criterion of the exactness of general results. 

§315. A precise and logical distinction between flexion and 
stem-formation in the case of the verb-system is perhaps not 
attainable, and is not aimed at in these chapters : for instance the 
infinitive forms, though derived from many different stems, are 
all treated of under the heading of flexion : and the gerunds and 
gerundives are conveniently considered in connection with them. 

Personal Bndings. 

§ 316. Third person singular. In the present middle we find 
occasionally the ending -e. This formation is disappearing, but 
not rapidly, in the Vedic period.' The Rigveda shews about 146 
forms from 24 stems:* viz., ipe 29, ciU, viae (rt. 3 vid 'find') 19, 
duh& 8, bruve^ huve^ mahe, uiseve (probably) x. 95. 8, pdj/e 11, 
atdoe 6 : grni 6, rnve, ^rnvk 19, aunve 3, hinve 2 : jdngahCy 
tadbadhi 3, babadhe 2, sarsre 2, jdgvve, yoyuve^ cdrkrse (proba- 

* See Table, g 335. 

* The Hot of forms so far is taken from DeJbrUcky % 108 ; but j69e u 
120. 1, and vf^ are omitted, as the instances are very doubtful. 
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biy) X. 22. 1 ; 74. 1 ; 105. 4 :* to which may be added nito^e iv. 
38. 1, dadhe 23.* In AV. we have four stems only, tpc 11, vidi, 
duhi 14, dadhe Z* 

§ 317. First person plural. There are two forms of the pri- 
mary ending, -masi and -maA, of which the latter is exclusively 
used in classical Sanskrit. As the causatives are specially com- 
mon in this person, and employ almost exclusively the form in 
-masiy these forms are reckoned separately : amongst them are 
included forms from the stem vajdya-. The whole number of 
forms and especially the forms from causatives are much more 
common in C than earlier : and in particular they are frequent 
in prayers against diseases and other charm-hymns. If we con- 
eider the relative frequency of those forms which are not from 
causatives, we find that -mah forms are comparatively rare in 
A B, but in C almost as common as those in -masi. But -mah is 
more common in A than in B: a result the more remarkable because 
the metres of B decidedly favour the form -mah. Upon the whole 
results we are not entitled to conclude that -mast is the earlier 
form : it may very well be a variation of an earlier -mahy reach- 
ing its maximum of favour in the period B^ (16:2^ and then 
again giving way to its predecessor, though retaining its position 
in causatives up to the end of the AV. period.' 

§ 318. Second person plural. Forms m -thanay -tana are found 
in all parts of the active verb, including the aorists: they are par- 
ticularly common in the period C^, and there are many exx. in 
i. 161. In the AV. they are much less used." 

These forms are closely parallel to that in -masi. Although 
greatly favoured by the metres of A, they are not most common 
m that period. The inference is that the forms are not primitive, 
but reach their maximum of favour* in the period Cj. 

§ 319. Third person plural. A group of personal endings 
which contain the element -r, but are not found in classical Sans- 
krit, shew in RV. and AV. steady decay : viz., -re, -tre, -rate in 
the present : -rata in the optative : -rire perfect : -ranta, -ran, 
-ram chiefly in aorists. On the other hand the imperatives 
duhrdmy duhratdmzxe late : see below, § 327.* 

The examples are duhre 7, vidre (rt. 3 vid)y ^ere AV.: invire, 
rnvirCy pinvirey prnvir^ 7, siinvir^ 4, hinvire 8 :* duhrate 2/ ana 
once in AV.: cuci/avlrata, jfiserata 2, bharerata^ mavslrata:^ 
cikitrire 3, jagrbhrircy dadrire, bubhujrirey vividrirey aasrfrire : ■ 
dvavrtranta :" in -ran 43 and once in AV., as given by Delbrtlck," 
except that I reckon asthiran as occurring twice in i. 135. 1 : in 
-ram 16 as given by Delbrttck : in all, 105 exx. in RV. and 3 in 
AV.' 



' For dadhi see Whitney, § 669, and Grassmann sub voce. 
> Deibrack. §§ 49, 58. « See Table below, ^ 885. 

* Whitney. § 550 : of. § 629. * Delbrftck, § 119. •lb. § 118. 

' lb. § 123. » lb. § 121. • lb. § 122. '• lb. § 124. 
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§ 320. Sabjunctive endings :* first person. For the'diial Kui 
plural active we have the forms -dva^ -dma only : of these the 
former is rare, but most used in the periods B, C,. For the dual 
middle we have a form -vahai, which is also rare and somewhat 
late. For each of the other persons we find a shorter and a 
longer form, viz. : 



1 sing. act. -a, -dni. 
1 sing. mid. -6, -ai. 
I plur. mid. -mahey 



mahey •mahai. 



It is true that the first sing. mid. in -e is only found from aorist 
stems -«, as stuse (Whitney, § 894) : but the f orm^ seem to be 
clearly subjunctive. The ending -dni cannot be rightly termed 
a "primary ending": it seems to stand to -d in the verb-system 
in precisely the same relation as in the nom. voc. ace. neut. pi. in 
the noun-system. 

The figures shew that the shorter forms are in all cases earlier 
in date than the longer: and that the form -vaAat may rightly be 
classed with the later group of forms, although it so happens that 
no examples of the correlative -vaJie occur.' 

Aorists imperative are seldom used except in the earlier hymns 
(see below, § 407a) and therefore shew usually the earlier forms: 
but it does not appear that any of these endings is appropriate to 
a particular tense. 

Examples. A. Shorter forms, let sing, in -a: 13 exx. of 11 
forms are given by Delbrttck : • of these hrdvdy rtradhd^ vocd are 
aorists. 1st sing, in -e {-se): arcase, rfijase 6, oAife, krse x. 49. 7, 
gdyisty grmsi 12, punisCy ydjasey sasdhise x. 180. 1,* atuse 22,* 
hise: 47 in all. 1st. plur. in -mahe: present lldmahey daddmahe 
(iii. 21. 5, perhaps ind.): aorist kdrdmahe 8 and AY. 1, dhdmahe 
3, ydcisdmahey sanisdmahe; 15 exx., and one in AV. Of all 
forms, 75 exx. in RV, one in AV. 

B. Longer forms. 1st. sing, in -dni : present cardniy jdhdni 
AV. 1, tardni AV. 3, dadhdniy ndydniy pacdniy pdpydni AV. 1, 
bhajdniy r^dni 2, vdddni AV. 3, vdhdniy sandvdni AV. 1, srjdniy 
hdrdni AV. 2 : janyhdndni, randhaydni: aorist kdrdni 2, gamdni 
2, gdniy brdvdni 2 ; bhuvdni; stosdni; davisdni: in all, 21 exx. in 
RV., besides 11 in AV. Ist. sing, in -ai: from 11 stems as given 
by Delbrtlck,' of which there occur more than once krndvai 2, 
stdvai 3, making 14 exx., besides gdchai once in AV.: of these, 
two are from a- aorists. 1st. dual in -vahai from 8 stems as given 
by Delbrttck ;^ each form occurs once only : bravdvahai, vocdvahai 
are aorists. AV. has three forms : janaydvahai, sdcdvahai 2. 
Ist plur. in -mahai from 12 stems as given by Delbrttck,^ of which 

' Not including those of the " improper conjunctive ": see §§ 892, 898. 
» See Table, § 385. » Delbrttck, § 5. * Delbrttck, as 2 sing, perf . 
* Delbrttck, p. 181 : but I include also viii. 52. 8 and x. 93. 9. 
• § 18. ' § 21. 8 § 24. 
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• a * • 

Xhere.Q6(5tir more than onoe ndpdmahai 2, brdvdmahai 2, hhun^jd- 
mahai 2, making 15 ocourrenoes: gdmdmahai and brdvdmahai are 
abristB : the AY. has 6 forms, jdndmahaiy bhqjdmahai 2, bhunc^d- 
mahai^ strnavdmahai^ hvaydmahai. Of all forms there are 58 
exx. in RV., 21 in AV. 

S 821. Second and third persons sing, active. We find the 
pairs of forms •«, -si ; -ty 4i : and in the middle -«e, -sai ; -<€, -tai. 
The " secondary " forms -«, -^, are the more common in RV. and 
AV. : and in the Bruhmanas are almost exclusively used.* But 
up to the time of the AV. the longer "primary" forms are grow- 
ing in favour. As to the middle voice, -«e, -ie are always used in 
R V ., -«at, tai in AV. and Brahmanas. But the form yajdtai is 
found i. 84. 18.' • In both voices therefore the tendency is 
towards lengthening. 

§ 322. Dual. The active endings are -thahy -tah : in the mid- 
dle the endings -aithe, -aite are found in nine words, each occur- 
ring once only, and in the earliest part of the RV. : the instances 
are given by Delbrtlck.' * The regular -dike (2 du.) occurs in the 
passive uhydthe iv. 56. 6, with middle meaning. 

§ 323. Plural. The active endings are -may -<Aa, -an : in the 
middle, the 2d person is rare : in RV. there is one ex. in -dhve 
(ii. 14. 8)' in B^ : and there are three in -dhuai (i. 37. 14 ; i. 161. 
8 ; vii. 69. 6^* in R and C : and the latter form as -dhvai is 
again found m the Brahmanas.' The third person is also rare : 
-nte is found a few times in RV. :* in the Brahmanas -ntot* 
occurs. 

§ 324. Thus throughout the subjunctive mood we have change 
at work in the endings, and almost everywhere towards length- 
ening : and this change is further accompanied by change in the 
thematic vowel.* This unsettlement probably tended largely 
to the disuse at a later time of the subjunctive mood-forms : see 
below, § 393. 

§ 326. 2. 3. sing, imperative in -tdt This form is increas- 
ingly used in the later periods : it is usually of the 2d person. 
There are 21 exx. in RV.", and 1 note 18 in AV. : viz. asyatdty 
gachatdt 3, grhnUdty jaKUdty jdgrtdty jinvatdty jdnltdt, jfiatdiy 
dhdrayatdty dhdvatdty mrdatdty raksatdty vahatdty smaratdt 2, 
srutdt.* 

§ 326. 2. sing, imperative in -sL This appears to be most 
common in the period A B,, and is very rare in C or later. Del- 
brflck* gives 163 exx. from RV., from which are to be withdrawn 
ksesi vi. 4. 4, x. 61. 6 (so Grassmann), and to which are to be 
added dak^i iL 1. 10 y pdrsi i. 174. 9 : mdtsi i. 9. I, ix. 97. 42 



» Whitney, §615. « Whitney, §§ 560, 561. 

• See Table, ^ 885. ^ DelbrUck, §§ 62, 106. 

»Ib. §65. •Whitney, g561. 

' Delbrtick, § 112. » DelbrQok, g§ 88, 77. 
•§80. 
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i second occurrence) : f/aksi x. 1. 6: making 156 exx. : from AV. 
note only kdrsi^ niksi 4, vrksiy scUst.^ See Whitney, § 624. 

It is characteristic of these forms that the stem to which they 
are attached is in all cases the simple root, although often 
neither root-present nor root-aorist is in general use. From this 
peculiarity it seems reasonable to associate with them the follow- 
ing middle forms, which shew the usual terminations : trdsva 2 : 
dhiavd 8, mdUva 13, ydksva {yaj) 3, rdava 21, vdnsva 4, saksva 
{sac)y trddhvam 2. These forms^ appear to be still earlier.* 

§ 327. Imperatives in -dm hardly occur before AV. : but 
duhdm is found twice in period C , viz. i. 164. 27 ; iv. 57. 7. 
AV. has inddhdm 2, duhdm 7, rundhdm^ mddm^ ^aydm 4 : and 
the similar plural forms duhrdm 6, duhratdm 5. 

§ 328. The impv. edhi {(m 'be') is late : daddhi (whether 
from dd or dhd) is early. 

§ 329. Verbs of the -nUy -u class form the 2. sing. impv. as 
follows : (sl) prnudhi (4) occurs 5 times in the earliest part of 
the RV. ; (d) if the root ends in a consonant (except n), -hi is 
found : the RV. has one exception, ilrmt ix. 96. 11; (c) after a 
vowel or -n, -hi is omitted with frequency in the AV., and 
always in classical Sanskrit. But this omission is more frequent 
in period A than in B. 

The exx. are : -hi retained : inuhi^ krnuhi 28 and AV. 5, 
cinuhij tanuhi 5, dhunuhi 3, firnuhi 7 and AV. 1, aanuhi, 
sprnuhi, hinuhi 2 : 49 in RV., 6 in AV. -hi omitted : inti, 
kuru 2 and AV. 6, krnu 8 and AV. 26, tanu 1 and 2 in A V., ^nu 
3 and AV. 2, sunti, hinu 2 : 18 in RV., 36 in AV.* 

§ 330. The imperative in -dna in the -ndy -nl class is late. 
Exx. agdna 2 AV. I : grhdnd x. 103. 12, AV. 1 : badhdna AV. 1, 
stahhdnd AV. 1. But there are in RV. no corresponding forms 
of any other type where the root ends in a consonant : AV. has 
grbhndhij grhndhi.* 

§ 331. Perfect stem. The personal endings shew few varia- 
tions. For the first and third pers. sing, the ending -d is quoted 
occasionally as a variant of d (e. g. hibJidyd viii. 45. 35) and twice 
as a variant of -au {paprd i. 69. l,./aA<t? viii. 45. 37). These 
three occurrences are all in period A : the analogy of the dual 
and locative forms in -a -au in noun-declension make it probable 
that 'd was the original ending from stems derived from roots 
in 'd. 

§ 332. Various personal endings normally in -a shew frequent 
lengthening to -d* As this phenomenon is probably not alto- 
gether independent of metrical position its discussion is not here 
attempted. 

§ 333. Variations of a formal character affecting the thematic 
or root-vowel may conveniently be referred to here. Of these 

1 See Table, ^ 385. 

^ Corresponding to mdsva, we find both mdsi and mdhi, 

« Whitnev, § 723. 

♦ Whitney, ga48c: Benfey, Abh. Gdtt Oes. xix.-xxi. (1874-6). 
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the most importaDt is the use of » etrong form of the stem in the 
2d pers. dual and plural of the present and root-aorist stems, in 
the iodicative and imperative moods. It is less often found after 
the period C,. 

Examples : present 2 dnal yuyotam, 2, hinotam ; 2 pi. iyarla 
1 AV. 1, eta AV, 1, etana 3, undlla, krnfila 5, krndtana 5, 
juMta 12, juMtana 6, dddata, dadalana, tanota 1 in AV., dd- 
dhata 14 AV. 3, dddhdtana 1 \,pipartana (\ par) 2, pipartana (2 
par) 4, pundta, bravilana 2, j/un&kta 2, ytiydta 9, yvydlana 3, 
frnota 1 AV. 2, ppiotana 2, »un6ta 5 AV. 1, suvdtana 3, s(ofci 
2J 'hin6ta 9, Aino(awa -■ all du. and pi., RV. 109, AV. 9. Imper- 
fect 2 pi, akrnota, akrnotana 3, djahdtana, ddaddta, ddadhata; 
total 7. Root-aorist 2 du. : kdrtam AV. 2, gantdm 13, uaritam 
2, wartawi ,■ 2 pi. kdrta 9, kdrtana 6, gdnCa 9, gdntana 10, tiarta, 
priifa 4, «(S(a 3, sotana, keta : dhetana : in all, 61 in RV., 2 in AV. 

A few forms are found in the singular : pap&dhi 2, pifddAi 4, 
and from rt. 2 yu, yttyodhi 1 : in all, 13. 

g 334. In the middle forms of rt. dhd the RV. occasionally 
retains the thematic vowel : viz. dadhidhvt 4, dadAisvd 7 and 
AV, 1, dadhidhvam 3. The occurrences are chiefly in period A, 
and are classifled by Whitney, Hoots, etc., as perfects. 

§ 335. Table shewing the use of the personal endings, etc. 
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Ending -hi retained in certain 
verbs ,-- _ 

Ending -hi omitt«i) in certain 
verbs 

Strong Bt«ni8in2du. pi, present 

" " " root-aorisi 
" " 2 sing. pres. impr. 
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Augment, Rwluplioation, ato. 

g 336. The frequent occurrence in the RV. of the forms of 
the past tenses of the indicative mood without the augment ia a 
weli-known feature of the hyrans : but it is not always easy to 
distinguish these occurrences from the identical forms of the 
"improper subjunctive."' For our present purpose the distinc- 
tion has tittle practical importance, and it will be sufficient to 
acceut the lists as drawn up by Profeesor J. A*ery in a previous 
number of this Journal.' 

§ 337. It ia necessary at once to distinguish between the 
'absolute' frequency of the unaugmented forms, and their 'rela- 
tive ' frequency as compared with the corresponding augmented 
forms. In the whole of period C the unaugmented forms do not 
nnmber one hundred, whilst the augmented forms exceed 1800. 
The unaugmented forms are therefore both absolutely and rela- 
tively rare. In the periods A and B the unaugmented forms 
number 436 and SSI respectively , that is to say, they are quite 
common, and there are absolutely more occurrences in B than in 



'Whitney, ggsea, 687. 
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A.* But the augmented forms in periods A and B number 928 and 
1763 respectively. Therefore in A the nnaugmented forms are 
somewhat less than one-third, in B somewhat less than one-fourth 
of the whole : so that relatively to the whole number of historic 
forms they are of diminishing importance.' 

§ 338. If we consider the different tense-stems we find that the 
pluperfect forms are always very few in number, and no nnaug- 
mented forms are found after the period B,.* As to the present 
stems, the relative frequency of the nnaugmented forms dimin- 
ishes regularly : a result of which the importance is to some 
extent, but not largely, qualified by our previous use of these 
occurrences as a determining factor in the assignment of hymns 
to the period B rather than A,* and vice versa. In other words, 
the augmented forms of the present tense erow greatly in import- 
ance in the periods B, B,, and after that time become stationary : 
whilst the nnaugmented past forms grow but slightly in import- 
ance in B, and afterwards rapidly become fewer.* 

§ 339. Turning to the aorist-stems, we do not find the same reg- 
ularity. The use of the augmented forms is as nearly as possible 
stationary throughout the whole period : that is to say, the num- 
ber of forms is almost exactly proportional to the amount of 
matter in each period. If, however, we take into account that 
the periods B^ and B, contain a much greater proportion of his- 
torical matter, and in consequence about one and a half times as 
many historical forms of all kinds, we find that the augmented 
aorist is relatively in disfavour in period B, but loses ground no 
further in period C." 

§ 340. As to the unaugmented aorist-forms, if we take the 
whole period B, the number of forms is, relatively to the amount 
of matter, the same as in A : so that these forms are in exactly 
the same disfavour as the augmented aorist-forms : but on the 
other hand in period C they disappear rapidlv, though not quite 
regularly. But if we compare the periods A and B^ only, the 
result is different : for the number of nnaugmented forms in B 
shews a distinct increase as compared either with the augmentea 
forms or the amount of matter.^ In A the nnaugmented forms 
are 24 per cent, of all the aorist-forms, in B, 29 per cent. The 
importance of this result is somewhat increased by our previous 
use of the nnaugmented aorist-forms, amongst others, as a deter- 



^ The amount of matter in B is greater than that in A by about one- 
fifth. 

* See Table, § 858. > See the Ust in $$ 410. 

^ KZ. zxxiv. pp. 809, 330. On account of the comparatively large 
number of forms in this category, some allowance must be made for 
this difficulty : but it will be seen by reference to KZ. p. 315 that all 
the flezional forms together have had comparatively small effect on 
the detailed classification. 

^ Bi contains about one half as much matter as A. 
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mining factor in the assignment of hymns to the period A rather 
than B :* see KZ. xxxiv. p. 309. 

8 341. The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics ou these 
pomts are not easily determined : bat it would, I believe, be a 
mistake to attribute the results to chance, or to consider them as 
destructive to the general argument by which the literary epochs 
of the RV. have oeen provisionally defined. The number of 
occurrences is sufficiently large to lead us to look for a cause for 
the change of proportions : and whilst we cannot but believe that 
those hymns which differ most widely from the AV. in their 
whole structure are most widely separated from it in date, it 
would be contrary to reason to expect that the same amount of 
divergence should be shewn in every particular. 

§ 342. In the primitive Indo-European or " Teutaryan " lan- 
guage the augment was, according to Delbrtlck's opinion*, a 
necessary part of every historic tense-form. Forms without aug- 
ment constitute therefore a phenomenon of which we can trace 
the disappearance in Sanskrit and in Greek, but of the beginnings 
of which we have no literary record. As regards the forms of 
the present stem, the usage is already in decay in the earliest 
periods of the RV., but as regards aorist -forms we can trace no 
sign of this decay until the period B,. The evidence available to 
us rather goes to shew that the usage was still progressive in the 
period B,. The stationary position of the augmented aorist- 
lorms during the whole Vedic period is a curious result of the 
play of several opposing forces ; and as will appear below," is 
not inconsistent with the fact that the aorist-system as a whole is 
already in its decay. 

§ 343. Augment a-. This is not infrequent in RV., occurring 
mostly in the period B. Whitney^ quotes nine verbs, and I 
follow him, including dnat* and excluding dplta,* The exx. are 
dnat 28, dyunaky dyukta^ draik 4, drinak^ dvar 16 and AV. 1, 
dvidhyat 2, dvrnak^y dvnii ; in all, in RV. 58, AV. 1.* 

§ 344. Reduplication. An irregular reduplication is found in 
RV. in the presents dtdl-, dtdhl-y ptpl-,'' Of these dtd/il is more 
common in the later hymns, and is also found in the Brahmanas : 
the other stems are early. 

§ 346. In the perfect a long vowel in the reduplicated syllable 
is not rare in RV., and continues to occur in AV. and Brahmanas, 
though more rarely. From roots kip and gar * wake ' it is found 
even in classical ^nskrit : with these we are not further con- 
cerned here. 

It is not easy to distinguish these forms from intensives : I 
follow Whitney's later classification.' From the list given in his 
grammar* tan must be deleted : to it must be added drhy pqf. 



1 See Table, § 353. « Delbrttck, p. 80. » § 898. * § 585. 

» But see Delbrttck, p. 79. • Delbrttck, 1. c. 

' Whitney, § 676. » Roots, etc., pp. 219-222. 

»§786. 
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rahhy raks, van, vaa 'clothe,' hrs: also bhl (in the Ait. Biahmana 
and Ait. Aranyaka pnly). In the AV. occur trp, trs, dhr, dhrs, 
rnahy vrt, vrdh, ^ad, san: ml, didhl, hid: in the Brahmanas dhr, 
dhrSy mah, ran, van : hid. 

There appears to be a diminution of the frequency of the 
forms including a in the period C, and subsequently : and in the 
forms including I and u in the period B, and subsequently.' 

§ 346. The reduplication syllable an is found equally in all 
parts of the Rigveda.* Examples: dnaje 5, dnc0r$, dnqjand, 
dndn^a 3 AY. I, dnd^a, dnapma^ dnafd 4, dna^Hh 21 : dna- 
pi/dm : dna^e 6 AV. 7 : dna^dnd AV. 3 : dnrciih 4 AV. 1 : 
dnrce: dnrdhe: dnrdhuh AV. 1. All exx., RV. 50, AV. 13.' 

§ 347. The reduplicated stem jabhdra, etc., belongs to the 
periods B and C, ana to the finite verb only. There occur besides, 
l^a^Ar^ once ill. 1. 10, and the participle babhrdnd once, iii. 1. 8. 
There is no other participial form found.' 

§ 348. Certain verbs having medial a between single conso- 
nants drop that vowel in the perfect': and the RV. has several 
such forms which do not occur in classical Sanskrit. Examples: 
tatne, tatnise 2, tatnire 1 and AV. 1, paptima, paptuh 2, papti* 
vdns 2, mamndthey mamndte, vavne 3, aapcima 2, sa^uh, sa^e, 
aagciri 6 : 24 exx. in RV., 1 in AV. More than half the examples 
occur in period A. 

§ 349. Reduplication is absent in a few finite forms (besides 
those from the perfect v^da), both in RV. and AV. : amongst 
which Delbrdck and Whitney agree in admitting, though not 
altogether without question, the following : arhire, cetatuh AV., 
taksathuh, dhise 3, dhire 3, nindima, yamdtuh, skambhdthuh, 
skambhuh.* It will be seen that the phenomenon is in no case 
of importance, and that manv of the alleged examples are capable 
of a different interpretation.' 

§ 350. But the Veda has, besides vidvdna three participial 
forms without reduplication, viz. ddpvdns, mldhvdna, sdhvans: 
the occurrences' being far the most common in period A. 

§ 351. Strong forms outside the singular number occur in RV. 
exceptionally twice only: yuyopimd vii. 89. 6, vivepuh iv. 23. 9. 
These occurrences are in the period B. 

§ 352. The participle sasavdns is to be read as written in iv. 
42. 10 : but in vii. 87. 2, ix. 74. 8, x. 29. 2 sasanvdns is required 
by the metre, and the latter reading is preferable in the remain- 
ing seven occurrences. The form dadvdm occurs four times in 
period B,. 



» Whitney, § 788. « See Table, § 858. » Whitney, § 7W d. 

♦ Whitney, § 790 b, Delbrilek, p. 121 : DelbrQck adds dabhvi). 2, and 
Whitney, Moots, etc, p. 59, tak^uJ},. 
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§ 863. Table shewing use of Augment, Reduplication, etc. 
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§ 3S4. The tystem of infinitives, as found in the RY. ^Der- 
ail;, is in rapid decay. Although this is in part a t^uestion of- 
style, yet on account of the great variety of forms it may be 
most appropriate to treat of it here. 

The infioitives of the KV. are derived from a variety of stems, 
and have generally the form of a dative or locative case : they 
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are not easily distiDguiBhed from the corresponding eases of ver- 
bal abstract nonns. Amongst the various forms, that in -lave is 
fairly prominent from the first : but it does not exceed in fre- 
quency the other forms until the period of the AV. A variation 
•tavai (cf. above, § 320) reaches its maximum of favour in the 
period C,. Throughout the whole Vedic period the classical 
form 'turn is rare, though it becomes rather more common in AY. 

It is noticeable that the form in -turn also occurs in Latin, and 
is therefore presumably primitive : yet it is entirely absent from 
the earliest hymns of tne RY. This fact must be a warning 
against drawing conclusions as to date from isolated phenomena, 
however striking they may at first sight appear. 

Brunnhofer made the attempt (KZ. xxv.) to arrange the va- 
rious mandalas of the RY. in order of time by reference to the 
use of infinitive forms. Even if it could be admitted that the 
separate mandalas are homogeneous, the number of forms avail- 
able is too small to enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with regard to comparatively small bodies of matter. See Intro- 
duction, §§ 6, 27. 

§ 355. If we compare the periods A B only, the changes are 
much less striking : but the forms in -tayey -dhyai^ and -vane 
appear to be rapidly diminishing. The form in -dhyai is hardly 
found except at the end of Tris^ubh pddas : it is therefore the 
more remarkable that one-half of its occurrences are in the period 
A : and it is already rare in B,.* 

§ 356. In the enumeration of the forms I follow Delbrflck,' 
with some corrections, and with the addition of examples from 
AY. 

I. Infinitives in -e (a) from -a stems, in -at : 9 exx. from 5 
stems.' (b) from consonant stems : DelbrQck gives 53 stems, 174 
exx. ; of which dr^i x. 9. 7 is only a repetition of i. 23. 21. Add 
^r^A^ viii. 10. 3 ; abhipracdkse i. 113. 6, vicdkse iv. 16. 4; tige 
viii. 4. 16 ; drpe i. 50. 5 ; iv. 11. 1 ; vipfce iv. 13. 3 ; b/inji i. 127. 
11 : make i. 180. 6 ; mud^ i. 145. 4 ; praydkse iii. 31.3; aamyuje 
viii. 41. 6 ; vrdhe iii. 6. 10 ; vide x. 23. 2 ; ^uhhk v. 52. 8 ; 57. 3 ; 
63. 5 ; also for i. 126. 6 read i. 127. 6 and for i. 167. 1 read i. 167. 
6. In AY. tuje, drge 8, ddhfse 2, dbddhey yudhe, ruci^ vrdhiy 
^ubhe 2. All exx. in RY. 190J in AY. 17.* 

II. Forms in -am. DelbrQck gives 36 forms from 13 stems. 
Add pratiram viii. 48. 10, ^bham i. 23. 11, v. 55. 2, 3; updapi- 
jam X. 88. 18, making 41 exx. in RY. ; and from AY. nihkhtdam, 
vicftam 2, sarhrudham^ 

III. Forms in -ah. Delbrilck gives 6 exx.* 
lY. Forms in -?. Delbrtlck gives 9 exx.* 

§ 357. Y. Forms in -fie, -ase, Delbrttck gives 88 exx. from 27 
stems. From these should be withdrawn b/idrase^ sdhyase: and 
to them should be added rcdse vi. 39. 5, cdksaae i. 7. 3 ; 112. 8 ; 



> See Table, § 865. . « Cap. XVIII. 

* Whitney (§ 971) questions avasai iii. 58. 20 (Ci) and prefers avaa&i^. 
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vii. 66. 14 ; 81. 1 ; x. 9. 1 ; jlvdae ix. 66. 30 ; x. 25. 6 ; 58. 2, 3 ; 
dohds€ i. 141. 2 ; bhojdse Val. 3. 3; dhdyase i. 94. 12 ; 130. 2 ; 
ii. 5. 7 : giving 101 exx. in RV. AV. has cdksaae 5, jlvdse 8, so 
that these two words at least are still common : also cardse,^ 

§ 368. VI. Forms in -ta^e. Delbrttck gives 61 from 4 stems : 
but bis list is too limited, and it is more satisfactory to include 
all those words and uses which are practically confined to the 
dative singular. The list will then be as follows : istdye 20 AV. 
1, vdsya-istaye 4 ; pitdye 61, purvdpltaye 4, sdmapUaye 49 AV. 
1: vUdye 31, devdvltaye 22: sdtdye 34, dhdnaadtaye AV. 1, 
medhdsdtaye 5, v^asdtaye 34 AV. 1 : in all, RV. 264, AV. 4.' 

VIL There are two occurrences of -tyai^ both in B, : the end- 
ing recurs in AB.* 

VIII. For -aye Delbrttck gives 17 forms from 5 stems: to 
which add yudhdye x. 27. 2 ; 48. 6: sandye i. 116. 12, 21 ; 124. 7 ; 
ii. 31. 3 ; iv. 20. 3 ; vi. 26. 8 ; vii. 79. 5 ; ix. 92. 1 ; 96. 20 ; x. 30. 
11; making 29 exx. AV. has drpdye. The occurrences are 
almost entirely in the periods B, B, and C .^ 

IX. Of infinitives in -dhyaty DelbrttcK gives 72 occurrences 
from 35 stems. Add ydyadhyaiiv, 21. 5 ; 24. 5; huvddhyai i. 
122. 5. For sdhadhyai vii. 32. 12, read vii. 31. 12. In all, 75 
exx., of which two-thirds are in period A." 

§ 359. The remaining forms of the infinitive are those from 
the 'tu stems (discussed in § 360), and the following : 

X. 'Vane : ddvdne 28 : also turvdne vi. 46. 8 ; viii. 9. 13 ; 12. 
19; 45. 27 ; x. 93. 10 : dh&rvane ix. 61. 30.* 

XI. -mane : 6 forms from 5 stems : four forms are in the 
periods C„ C,.* 

XII. -aani: 10 forms from 8 stems.' 

The form fipndthe iii. 31. 13 is quite isolated, if it is, as Del* 
brdck seems to suppose, an infinitive of the reduplicated aorist : 
and there can be little doubt that the forms dhartdriy vidharidri 
are either masculine or neuter nominatives of the -tar noun, and 
not infinitives. 

§ 360. From the stem in -tu four forms are in use : 
AlII. -tave: 33 stems, 114 forms in RV. In Delbrack's list 
under ydtave for ix. 62. 18 read the second time ix. 65. 16. In 
AV. 1 have noted dttave 5, etave, kdrtave, gdntavey ddtave, dhd- 
tave, pdktavey pdtave^ bhdrtave 2, ydtave 2, vdtave, vkttavCy 
vddhave, sdvitave 3, sutave 4, setave^ stdrltave 2 : in all, 29 exx. 
The forms are almost equally used in all parts.' 

XIV. -tavai : 13 stems, 25 forms in RV. In AV. I notice 
jtvitavaty pdri-dhdtavai, bhdrtavalj »ntavaV See above, § 354. 

XV. 'toh : 9 stems, 12 forms in RV.' Ad^jdnitoh iv. 6. 7. 
XVL 'turn: 4 stems, 5 forms in RV.* In AV. this form is 



* Whitney, § 975. « See Table, § 865. 

* The form otumy vi. 9. 2, 8, may well be a noun, since we find dtavah 
AV. xiv. 2. 51. 
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still rare: there occur kdrtum 3, ddtum 2, drdstum^ ydcUum^ 
spdrdhitum^ 

Abtolatives. 

§ 361. The absolutives are forms hardly known to the earliest 
section of the Rigveda, but very common later. The form -tvl 
disappears in AV. The forms in -tva^ -ya^ -tya are used accord- 
ing to the classical rules : but it is remarkable that the form in 
-ya, used with compounds, is far the most common in B„ whilst 
in the AV. -tvdy the form of the uncompounded verb, occurs 
nearly three times as often.' 

§ 362. Of forms in -tvl Delbrtlck' gives 35, from 15 stems. 
Add d-yudhvi x. 108. 6, vistvt i. 110. 4. 

Of forms in -tvdya Delbrttck gives 8, from 7 stems. Add 
gatvdya viii. 89. 8. AV. has gatvdya. The formation belongs 
to period C. 

Of forms in -tvd DelbrUck gives 20, from 9 stems. Add 
yuktvd i. 177. 1, sndtvd x. 71. 7. AV. has 146 exx., many of 
which shew rtud : see above, § 87. 

§ 363. From compound verbs Delbrttck gives 71 exx. of forms 
in -ya, from 35 stems. Add the following : abhi-khydya i. 155. 
5, prati-cdksya ii. 24. 7 (crasis), d-ddya iv. 26. 6 (end of pada d), 
7, punar-ddya x. 109. 7, vi-mdya x. 114. 6, sam-mdya L 67. 10; 
d-sddya vi. 52. 13 ^crasis); 68. 11 (do.) ; ni-sddya iv. 4. 12 (end 
of pada c), upasthaya iii. 48. 3, atihdya i. 162. 20 (end of c), 
making 83 exx. in RV. In AV. we find 'Hhya^ -kftya, -krdmya 
2, -gtrya, -gfbhya, -gfhya 2, 'Chidya, -ddya 3, -dddya 2, -dfpya, 
'dhdya 3, -dh'&yay -niya^ -pddya 2, -pdya, -bhdjya^ -bh^ya 2, 
-mdjya 2, -mfjyay -rdbhya, -ruhya^ -Kipya^ -vipya 3, -vlsya^ -vftya 
2, 'Sddya 3, -aicya 5, -sidhya^ -rfvya, -sfpyay -sthdya 2, -hdya 4, 
55 exx. 

Of forms in -tya Delbrttck gives 13 exx., from 5 stems. Add 
abhi-Uya ix. 55. 4 (end of pada b\ aram-kftyd x. 51. 5, ava- 
gdtya vi. 75. 5 (end of pada a). From the AV. we have 4tya 14, 
•ftya^ 'kftya^ -gdtya 5, 'j\tya 3, -mityay -ydtya, -vftya^ -^rutya, 
'hftya : 29 exx. 

Qenmdives. 

§ 364. Gerundives in -^ua, -tva are most common in the 
periods B, C^. There occur kdrtua 14, kdrtva 2, jdntua, jitua, 
ndntua, vdktua 3, sdtua, hdntua^ hetua* : jdnitva 4 AV. 2, bhd- 
vUva, sdnitva: 31 in RV., 2 in AV.* 

Those in -enia (rarely -enya*) are distinctly early. There occur 
tksinia, Idenia 10, u^enia, ktrtenia 2, carenia, dri^inia^ marmfj' 
enia (and once -ya), yarhshiia 2 and AV. 3, yvdhknia^ varinia 

» See Table, § 865. » Ch. XVni. 

^ Sndtvd z. 71. 7 is an absolutive. ^ See above, § 80. 
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(inoluding compoundfl) 40, vdvrdhinia : dbhUfini/a, didrksinya 
'2, paprkt&nya, varenya J in AV., laparyknya : 67 in RV., 4 in 

Those in -eya, -eyia, -iiyia {-dyya) are not common • they 
belong chiefly to periods A and 6,. Examples; didrkteya : 
fapathty\a 1 in AV., atu^eyia : atatdyia 2, dkay'ia, trayayAyia, 
daksdyia 4, didhisdyia 2, panayAyia, pandyia 2, mahdyia, 
vitantatdyia i, viddyia, p-aodyia 13, sprhayiyia 4, ahnaedyid : 
dakaiiyya, prahdyyd 1 in AV. : 40 in RV., 2 in AV,' 

Gerundives in -ya (-i'm) are equally common throughout all 
Sanskrit : for the treatment of the semi-vowel see above, at S8 80, 



§ 365. Table of infinitives, absolutives, and gerundives. 
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CHAPTER V. VERB-STEMS. §§ 366-429. 

§ 366. In order to obtain a general view of the history of the 
verb in Sanskrit, it will be convenient to classify its parts in a 
way somewhat different from that which is adopted in the gram- 
mars. To some parts of the verb detailed reference is not neces- 
sary : for instance the present imperatives and participles, the per- 
fects, and the gerundives in -ya remain throughout unaltered in 
their chief features. In other parts the amount of material is 
excessive for our purpose : for instance, the relations between the 
voices, and the different methods of forming the present stem, 
can be sufficiently ascertained by considering part only of the 
evidence available. Nor can we conveniently separate here the 
passive voice from other -ya stems, nor the causatives and futures 
from the other kinds of secondary conjugation. 

§ 367. The following division will now be followed. 
I. The Present Indicative. 

(a) according to voices, including the Passive. 

(b) according to classes, not including the causa- 

tives or other forms with stem in df/a, 
II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

III. The Aorists, Pluperfect, and Imperfect. 

IV. Secondary conjugation, including (a) Intensives, (b) 

Desideratives and Futures, (c) Causatives, (d) I)e- 
nomi natives. 

These divisions overlap in many particulars, and cross-refer- 
ence then becomes necessary. The Infinitives and Absolutives 
have been fully treated in the last chapter ; but a general view 
of their history is given by the table in § 429. 

§ 368. In many parts of the verb-system change is at work 
very slowly, but not less surely. It is therefore of great advan- 
tage that we can extend our sketch over the periods of the Aita- 
reya Brahmana, and of the Nala and Bhagavadgita respectively. 
This is made possible by the collections of forms published by 
Prof. J. Avery, in vol. x. of this Journal.* 

It appears from these collections that the amount of matter in 
the Aitareya Brahmana is more than one-third of that contained 
in the RV., or about equal to that contained in each of our sec- 
tions A, B, C. The actual figures are therefore convenient for 
comparison, and will be given under the heading D (Avery's B). 
The amount of matter in the two classical books taken together 
is little more than one-third as much : for convenience of compari- 
son the actual figures will therefore be trebled, and placed under 
the beading E (corresponding to Avery's C). 



' This valuable collection of forms must, however, only be used as 
auxiliary to the classification of Whitnev, Roota, etc. : even the class- 
ification in Whitney's Grammar needs frequently to be corrected by 
his later work. 
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L Preaent Syatam. 

§ 369. The present syBtem outweighs in importance all the 
otner parts of the verb put together: and its most important 
parts, the indicative and the imperative, do not as such undergo 
any great modifications. If the imperative forms are ten times 
more common in RV. than in the Aitareya Br&hmana, and more 
than twice as common in RV. as in the Nala and Bhagavadgltfi, 
relatively in each case to the whole amount of matter, the cause 
seems to lie entirely in the style and subject-matter of the respec- 
tive books. Such causes probably affect the present indicative less 
than any other part : and the number of present indicative forms 
is perhaps on the whole the best guide to the history of the pres- 
ent system. 

§ 870. The whole number of occurrences of present indicative 
forms is ^iven at the head of the table in § 387, calculated for 
each period as described above in g 868. It appears that the 
number of forms in C is greater by one-fourth, and in D by one- 
tenth, than in the other sections. This is in itself of little 
importance, but allowance must be made accordingly in tracing 
the relative growth of various parts of the system. The original 
numbers in E are not in all cases sufficiently large to indicate 
satisfactorily the average. 

8 871. The Voices. The stem jdya 'be born,' and in the RV. 
at least several other unaccented -ya verbs, have a passive mean- 
ing, but are technically reckoned by Indian grammarians as mid- 
dle verbs. It seems right to consider them as passives: the 
words so included in RV7 (besides jdya-) are iya- (in some occur- 
rences), ksiya-^ i^y^-> pdoya-y mtya-y ana riya-. 

§ 372. It appears from the table' that the middle voice is from 
the first in decay, and the passive in growth. Thus in A the 
middle forms are ten times as common as the passive, but in £ 
the relation is only that of 11:8. The history is fairly parallel 
to that of Oreek and Latin : in proportion as some middle forms 
become associated with a passive meaning and become more com- 
mon, there arises a disinclination to the use of the same forms to 
express an active or intransitive meaning. 

§ 878. The growth of the active voice is not iHifficiently regu- 
lar or important to claim further attention : the decay of the 
middle voice extends to all forms, and its history for the Vedic 
period is shewn as regards the greater part of them in the table 
m § 887. For the passive aorist-forms, which are decaying, see 
below § 400 : for the remaining finite passive forms further 
details are given in the table in § 388. 

§ 374. The Glasses. The table in § 387 also shews the occur- 
rences of present indicative forms arranged according to classes, 
bat with no distinction of voice except for the passives, which 



*8 887. 
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have a distiuctive class-sign. The classes are arranged for 
convenience of comparison, and not in the Indian order.' The 
following points should be noticed : 

Sa) Root-verbs. The form hhisdkti is not included here, but 
ler denominatives : on the other hand manmahe^ huve (1. and 
3. sing.) and hnuve are included. 

(b) Reduplicated verbs. The stems jighra-y tUtha-y piba- had 
passed to the -a class before the Vedic period : but there are only 
a few occurrences of ddda- dddha- and other verbs as transition 
forms, which for convenience sake are included in this class. 

(c) Nasal classes. These are grouped together, as their general 
history seems the same. With the -nii class are included the 
forms of 3 pi. mid. in -nvire, though these might be considered as 
shewing a transition stem -nvi. There is not strictly speaking 
any -u class : verbs of the type of tanu- belong already in the 
Veda to the -nu class : there is an isolated occurrence of the form 
tarute in RV., and otherwise onlv the isolated stem kurn : these 
may for our purpose be included with the -nu class. 

(d) Classes in -cha^ -i, -i. Although these formations hardly 
reach the importance of distinct classes, they are treated sepa- 
rately here : in the case of -cha verbs, without regard to the 
accent. The verb prchd- is treated as belonging to the accented 
d class, in accordance with its derivation. As the -l suffix is also 
used for the intensives, its full discussion is reserved.* 

§ 375. The history of the classes is the more difficult to follow 
because of the extreme frequency with which a few verbs occur. 
Thus in the case of root-verbs the three stems rf«-, i-, yd- alone 
account for more than one-half of the occurrences in periods D 
and E. A fairer view of the general history is often obtained by 
excluding such verbs ; their occurrences are accordingly given 
separately in the tables. 

§ 376. The number of stems of each class in use is also of 
importance as corroboration of conclusions drawn from more 
detailed statistics. It has seemed sufficient to collect from Whit- 
ney's Tables' the number of stems of each class found, (a) in RV. 
and AV., (b) in the Brahmanas, and (c) in classical Sanskrit. 
These numbers are given in the table. 

§ 377. We. noticed above that the class of root-nouns was in 
decay, § 288 : but a considerable number of single words of this 
formation are nevertheless firmly established. The same is the 
case with the root- verbs. The commonest of all (d*- 1- yd-) fully 
hold their ground : but apart from these there is a great falling 
off in the number of occurrences. Thus such forms are fewer in 



* Otherwise the arrangement in Whitney's Roota, Verb-forms^ etc., 
has been followed. 

* See below S§ 416, 417. 

' Roots, Verh-forms, etc., pp. 211 seq. 
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C than in A or B, though the whole number of forms is greater 
in C by one-fourth. In D and E the falling off is still more 
marked. Again the number of stems used is less in this class in 
the Brahmanas by one-third, though the whole number of stems 
is about the same.* If those stems alone are considered which are 
peculiar to the * earlier language ', the falling off is rapid through- 
out the Vedic period." 

§ 378. An immediate result of the decay of the root-verbs 
seems to appear in the increase of forms of the reduplicated class, 
which is shewn in periods B and C. However, there is a very 
rapid falling off in this class too in D, to which the stem dadhd- 
is alone an exception : and in E the class has almost disappeared.* 

§ 379. The fall of the nasal classes took place still later. The 
stem TcrnU' is most common in C, and is replaced by kuru- in D. 
Apart from this verb, the class seems to retain its position unal- 
tered till the classical times, but then to decav.* 

§ 380. The classes in -a, -(i, -ya, -cha form, together with the 
passives, causatives, and denominatives, a group of dominant 
importance in Sanskrit. To each of these stems the modal and 
personal endings can be added with the same simplicity and regu- 
larity. They supplant accordingly the more varied and pictur- 
esque formations already described, just as the Greek verbs in -cd 
replace those in -/u, and the Latin regular verbs the irregular. 
The process was far advanced even in the earliest part of the RV. 

§ 381. The unaccented -a class is the most important, at any 
rate in the number of stems, even in RV. : its progress in the 
later periods appears to be in this particular only, except for the 
great frequency of the verbs bhdva-, i/dja , ^dnsa- in the Brah- 
manas. 

■ 

§ 382. On the other hand, the -cha and -I formations, though 
restricted throughout to a very small number of verbs, shew an 
increasing number of occurrences : whilst the -i forms disappear. 

§ 383. The history of the -d class, so far as we can judge from 
the rather limited number of forms, seems to correspond to that 
of the reduplicating class : there is an increase up to period C, 
and then a falling off, particularly in the number of stems.* 

§ 384. The -ya class shews the most remarkable progress of 
all. In particular the passives increase rapidly in the Brahmanas, 
and still more in later times. The only passive in -i/a unaccented 
that remains in use is jdf/a-,hut its use increases. The active and 
middle forms also shew a considerable increase in the number of 
occurrences, though there is not quite the same regularity.* 

§ 386. In the general table the number of occurrences in the 
sub-periods B, B, C^ C, AV, is not given, in order that the gen- 



> See Table, § 887. » See Table, § 389. 
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eral history may be more readily seen. Nor does it seem neces- 
sary to go further into detail with regard to those classes in 
which growth or decay is not continuous from the Vedic to the 
classical periods. But with regard to the root-verbs which are 
found in the ' earlier language ' only, and the -cha^ -ya, and -yd 
classes, full particulars are given in a subsequent table :^ and as 
there are no single verbs of great frequency in these classes, the 
lists there include all occurrences. As might be expected, the 
decaying forms diminish in number more rapidly in the middle 
voice, wnilst the growing forms increase more slowly there.* 

§ 8843. Many verbs have in RY. more than one present stem, 
but later one only : the respective stems may be named early and 
late, in the sense that the former disappear before the classical 
period. In the list given below' the most important of these 
groups of forms are enumerated. Amongst ' early ' stems none is 
included which is used in classical Sanskrit, except bhdra- as a 
simple verb (^which rarely, if ever, occurs in classical Sanskrit) 
and vdra- which is once so found : but the occasional occurrences 
of some of these stems in the Brahmanas and S&tras is noted. Of 
the * late ' stems all occur in classical Sanskrit except k^nu- 
(which gives way to kurih) and edca- : in these cases the number 
of instances available is sufficient to shew relatively late date, 
seeing that the correlatives occur in the Rigveda only. 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the verb-class; the let- 
ters following the respective stems the literature in which they 
are found, as in Whitney's HootSf Verb-forme^ etc.: and they 
are based upon Whitney's statement.^ 

* § 889. These lists include all the moods, the imperfect forms, and 
the participles. 

' The 'Cna forms are an exception to the latter part of this statement. 
« See Table, § 890. 

* I have, however, assigned n^txi- to the -cf class, and have once or 
twice omitted Whitney's mark of interrogation. 
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% 387. Table of th« preseat indicative forms. 
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g HBB. Table of the middle and pagsive voices. 
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IL Sul^aiictive, Optative, and Preoative Moods. 

§ 391. The first person singular of the sulidiinotive continues 
in use throughout all periods of the language. For the endings 
see above g 320. 

§ 392. In the remaining persons there is a variety of endings, 
for which see above §§ 321-323 : and we have besides two forms 
of the stem, one with a mode sign a, the other the same as the 
present stem, but used with secondary endings.' The forms of 
the latter group are identical with those of the unaugmented 
imperfect : and the group as a whole has been named the ' pseudo- 
subjunctive' or 'improper subjunctive,' on the assumption that 
the forms are borrowed from the imperfect indicative. That this 
is the case is not shewn by the Rig- Veda, in which this group of 
forms is decadent: but it cannot be doubted that the great 
variety of forms was one cause at least of the decadence of the 
whole mood, which is arrested only in the idiomatic use of mti 
with the * improper subjunctive.'* 

§ 393. The forms of the present subjunctive rapidlv disappear 
after the time of the AV. : the other tenses are in decay from 
the first, as is the " improper subiunctive " in all tenses. The use 
of the latter in prohibitions with md is most common in period 
C, and with the aorist-f orms : and traces of this use remain in 
the later periods.' 

Optative Mood. 

§ 394. This mood becomes extremely common in the Brahma- 
nas, in which it replaces the lost subjunctive mood. It is some- 
what less common in period B than in A, as is also the subjunc- 
tive : of this the subject-matter gives sufficient explanation.* 

Preoative Mood. 

§ 895. The 3rd person sing, of the root aorist optative from 
the mood-stem -ya ends in the RV. regularly in -yah : these fomin 
are specially given in the table, as well as included in the general 
enumeration. It will be seen that there is no form of the kind in 
AV., where we find once bhuyat. This irregular but old form, 
by the side of the similar middle forms -isthdh^ -Ista (which are 
not included in the general enumeration, as there exist by their 
side the forms -ithahy -Ua) would seem to have been the beginning 
of the formation of a new * precative mood,' which however never 
attained importance. Forms of the first person in -dsamy -dsma 
occur twice in RV. (bhuydsam, kriydsma) and many times in 
AV.: jlvydsam 7, badhydsam, bhuydsam 15, bhrdjydaamy ^ruyd- 
earn: rdhydsma, bhuydama 2, rddhydsma. It will be noticed 
that several of these forms are from present stems. Besides these 
AV. has once bhuydstha, and the Nala once bruydata.* 

^ There are also a few occurrences of the '* improper subjunctive'' in 
the first person, included in the table. ^ See Table, § 896. 
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g 390. Table of Subjunctive, Optative, and Frecative forme. 
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IIL TlM Aotiata and Plop«ri*ct. 
g 397. That the aorist forma almost completely disappear in 
the Brahmanas and in classical Sanskrit is well known. As bnt 
few forms are fonnd there except those of the "improper wub- 
janctive" with ma, which have been discussed above (6 398), it 
is unnecessary to give statistics except for the Vedic period.' 



' Under ' present ' are included forms belonging to the secondary 01 
juRaiions. 

•No figures are available for AB. ; but Whitnej stat^ (Or. §§ B 
087) that the usage is rare. 

' ATery, JAOS. x. ; see especially hii table on p. 819. 
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§ 398. The prc^cess of decay itself takes place chiefly within 
the Yedic period, and forms the most striking example we have 
of change in language on a large scale. The main cause is no 
doubt the great multiplicity of aorist forms, and the general 
tendency of the language towards simplification. These causes 
do not affect all parts of the system equally or at the same time : 
and there are also other causes at work, common to the aorist and 
other parts of the verb-system, which sometimes hasten, some- 
times check decay. 

§ 399. In order to present a general view of the history of 
the aorist, we may combine the figures for the -a and -sa aorists, 
aild the -is and -sis aorists respectively, and consider first the gen- 
eral history of these tenses, as shewn by the whole number of 
forms, and (in more detail) in the indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative moods of the active voice. Outside the 
aorist system the past tenses of the indicative are much more com- 
mon in B than in A, the imperative forms in A than in B: but 
otherwise there is no great change in the Vedic period in these 
parts, and any change found now will be characteristic of the 
respective aonsts or of the aorist system as a whole. 

§ 400. It appears from the table (§ 408) that the whole number 
of aorist forms in A is about 2000, in B 1800, in C 1450: but the 
falling off is almost entirely in the middle and passive voices. 
As we might expect, the middle aorists decay mucn more rapidly 
than the middle presents. But whilst the middle forms of the 
reduplicated aorist have disappeared before the Vedic period, 
those of the -a, -sa, and -is aorists shew no marked change in the 
number of forms. But see the next section. 

§ 401. In the active voice we first notice the disappearance of 
the participle : followed by a general falling off in the use of 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods. These changes 
characterize the whole aorist system, though they are most marked 
in the -s and reduplicated aorists. On the other hand, the aorists 
indicative shew a considerable increase in period B (see below 
§ 404) and fairly maintain their ground even in C. The use of 
the " improper subjunctive " with md is three times as frequent 
in C as in B, and has even by the time of the AV. revived mid- 
dle forms that were dying or dead, with the single exception of 
those of the reduplicated aorist. It is specially common with 
the -a, -«a, -w, and -sis aorists, with which its frequency entirely 
compensates the otherwise general disappearance of the middle 
forms.* 

§ 402. Almost half the aorist forms belong to the root-aorist : 
but this loses ground more rapidly than most of the other aorists : 
of. the root-presents, above § 377. Its most marked features are 
the great frequency of the imperative in A, the absence of active 
participles, and of unaugmented middle forms of the indicative.' 

> See Table, § 408. 
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§ 403. The -8 aorist is marked by the comparative rarity of 
active indicative forms : in A its most common forms are the 
thematic subjunctive and the augmented middle indicative. Like 
the root-aorist it has few active participles or unaugmented mid- 
dle indicative forms. General analogies favour ranking the 
** double-stems " in -ase and -asdna as 1. sing. subj. middle and 
participle of the 8 aorist respectively, and they are so reckoned 
in the table : they account almost entirely for the occurrences 
under these headings. The a aorist as a whole loses ground as 
quickly as the root-aorist.* 

§ 404. The aorists in -a -sa are variations of the root-aorist 
and 8 aorist respectively. They correspond to the a verb-classes, 
and are tenacious of life in comparison with the other aorists. 
Indeed the number of occurrences in C is about equal to that in 
A : but about three-fourths in C are instances of the augmented 
indicative active or of md with "improper subjunctive," whilst 
in A there is far more variety. The -sa aorists are only few.* 

§ 405. The -w, -sis aorists have a history much resembling 
that of those in -a, -8a : and they are actually more common 
later. They have no optative forms, but thematic subjunctives 
are comparatively numerous. The -«w aorists are only occa- 
sionally used.* 

§ 406. We find the reduplicated aorist in the earliest period 
lacking almost completely not only all the middle forms, but also 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participial forms of the 
active. Yet this defective or mutilated tense suffers no further 
loss in the Vedic period, but rather gains ground.* 

§ 407. From this survey alone the approaching disappearance 
of the whole system could hardly be foretold. But its two most 
important branches, the root and 8 aorist, appear as decaying, 
and the general loss of fiexional variety and elasticity within the 
separate aorist groups was poorly compensated by the temporary 
expansion of the less important of them, and the temporary 
favour of a special idiom. But the loss of the augmented indica- 
tive forms, which takes place in the period of the Brahmanas, 
seriously diminished the flexibility and expressiveness of the verb- 
system. 

§ 407a. The forms of the aorist imperative active are not 
included in the groups tabulated in the Introduction, as their 
great frequency m A is to some extent due to the character of 
the hymns. 



> See Table, § 408. 
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§ 409. Imperfect Tense. The aorist is in the indicative mood 
parallel to the imperfect and plaperfect tenses : the latter has a 
history similar to that of the aorists, and indeed can often not be 
distinguished from them. It is also parallel with the perfect, so 
far as that tense is used in a historic sense : but this distinction 
has not yet been investigated. 

In later Sanskrit the pluperfects and aorists disappear : and it 
is shewn by the table* that the process was at work during the 
whole Vedio period. For although the absolute number of aorist 
indicative and pluperfect forms is greater in B than in A, yet, 
relatively to both, the imperfect has gained much ground, having 
in A only 40 per cent, of the occurrences, but in B, 54 and in B, 
63 per cent. ; after which period the proportion does not greatly 
change till the time of the Brahmanas. 

§ 410. Subsidiary Perfect Tenses. It is not easy to distinguish 
the subsidiary tenses of the perfect from other tense-forms which 
shew a reduplicated stem : and as the standpoint adopted by 
Whitney in his Roots, Verb-forms, etc., differs very considerably 
from the statements in his Grammar, and includes a much larger 
number of forms within the perfect group, it will be convenient 
to collect the forms recognized in his later work as a starting- 
point. 

The list of words that follows is extracted from it, and the fol- 
lowing signs are used to denote the tenses: P pluperfect, U 
unaugmented indicative, I improper subjunctive, S subjunctive, 
O optative, R imperative : the corresponding lower-case letters 
denote the middle voice. Forms in which a thematic a (other 
than a of the subjunctive) or i occurs are marked "with a" and 
" with I" respectively. 

afij 'anoint' : O anojydt. 

a? 'attain': s ayidcdmahai O dnagydm. 

i^ *move*: T aiyeh. 

kan, kd * enjoy ': U cdkdn (28.) 5, (3s.) 4, 8 cdkdnah 3, -at 3, -dma, -anta 

O cdkanydtf R cdkandhi 2. 
kf * make': p dcakriran U cakaram O cakn'ydh. 

with a : P acakrat. 
krp * lament ' : with a u caktpdnta, 
k\p *be adapted': 8 cdklpat (AV. 1). 
krand * cry out': 3 cakradah 

with a : U cakradafi^ -at 4. 
kram 'stride*: a cdkramanta. 

with a : u cakramanta. 
k^am 'endure': o cak^amitkdfy. 
gam *go': P djagan (2s) 3, 38 6, djaaanta^ djagantana : p ajagmiran 

O jagamydm, -at 7 (and A V. 8), -dtam, -uJjl 2. 
gd *go': O jagdydt, 

gur * greet': h jugurat O jugurydh, -dt.* 
grabh * seize': P ajagrabham (A v. 3) O jagrbhydt 2. 

with i ; P djagrabhit, 
gras 'devour': o jagrasita, 
ghas 'eat': O jaJcfiydt. 

»§413. 

* Whitney, Gr. 818, gives also the form jugHrthdtjLf which I do not find. 
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cak^ *8ee*: "P acacak^am. 

cit * perceive ': P deiket I ciketam S cikitafyf ciketasit -at 7, -ati 8, -athal},, 
R cikiddhi 9. 

with a : P acikitat, 
chad 'seem': O cachadyat. 
jan * give birth *: S jajanat Br. 

ju^ 'enjoy*: S jujo^aJjj^ 4, -cwi, -af 7, -ati 2, -athali, -atha, -an, jvju^an : 
8 jiijofate^ R jtiju^tana 2. 

with a : R jujo^atam. 
ju * be swift': S jvjuvat, 

tan * stretch ': S tatdnah 2, -a^ -dwia 2, -an 4 : s tatdnanta : O tatanyuh. 
tap *he&t': a tatdpate. 
tu * be strong': U tiitofy, tutot 2. 
tty * urge ': O tutujydt. 
ti *pa8S*: O tuturynt 4, -dma. 
tvis *8tir': with a: p dtitvi^anta. 
dabh * harm ': s dadabhanta, 
d&c * make oflfering': 8 ddddgafy, -at 5, -ati 2, 
dial 'shine': S diddyah, -asi, -at 8 AV. 1, -ati: also Br. 
drh * make firm': with a, p ddadfhanta. 
dhan *run': Odadhanyuff, 

with a: U dadhdnat. 
dhd * put': R dadhi^ 7 and AV. 1. dadhidhvam 3, dadhidhv4 4. 
d/iw 'shake': ldudhot2: o dtidhuvita. 
dhf9 'dare ': S dadhdr^at, -ati 5 s dddhf^ate (AV. 1), -anfa (AV. 1). 

with I : I (with m^) dadhar^it 2. 
nam 'bend': Snandmah, 

with a ; U naTidmah. 
pat 'fly': O papatydtAW. 1. 
jpd 'dnnk': Opapiydt2. 
pu9 'thrive': O pupii^ydh. 
pu ' cleanse ': P dpupot (also MS.). 
pf 'fill': O pupuryah, 
pfc 'mix': O papfcydm (find AV. 1), -at. 

with a : S papfcdsL 
prl ' please ': 8 piprdyah, -at 2, R piprthi 2. 

with a : r pijjrayasva. 
hudh 'know': Sbubodhah, -ati. 
bhuj 'bend': with i: P dimbhofih. 
bhu * be': O babhuydli, -At 2 R babhutu. 
bhf 'bear': P ajabhartana Sjabhdrat 2. 
mafih ' be liberal': 8 mdmdhah^: s mdmahanta, 

with a: r mdmahasva, -antdm 2. 
mad 'be exhilarated': P amamandul), 8 mamandat. 
muc 'release': P am^imuktam 3: Smumucal^, mumocat, -ati 2: R 
mumugdhi 5 (and AV. 1), mumoktu 2 (and AV. 2), mumuktam 
2 (and AV. 3). 

with a ; R wum6cafam, -fa. 
mf * crush': 8 mnmurat ? 
mfy ' wipe': o mdmjjita. 
wifj? 'be gracious': O mamf^yulf^. 
yuj 'join ': a yuyojate 2. 
ran ' take pleasure': P ardrai^ufy (also Br.): I rdrdn: 8 rdrdriaijt, -at 2 : 

R rdrand^i 3, rdrantu, 
ric 'leave': O riricydm, -at. 

with t ; P arirecit 8. 
rue ' shine ': s rurucanta O rurucydfy. 
van ' win ': 8 vdvdnafy R vdvandhi, ' 
vdg ' bellow': with a : p dvdvaganta 8 : u vdvaganta 2. 

with i ; p amtTapifdm. 

' Perhaps a participle. 
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2 vid * find ': 8 vividat, 
mg * enter ': O vivify dlj^. 

with i, P cLvfoe^, 
vi9 'be active': with t/P dvive^tJj^ 8. 
v[7 'twist': O vavfjytifyf R vavfArfam. 
tTfdTi ' grow': ■ vdvfdhdtet o vdvfdMfM/i. 

with a : u vdvrri/idnto 8, i vdvrdhdntat 8 tnSvr^d^t) r t>dvr^2^^a#va 
4 (and part, vdvrdhdt and vdvfdMte AV.). 
vf^ 'rain': witn a, r v(!it;f^a«i;a. 
^m 'labour': ■ ^cdmafe. 
^ ' order': I ^agdi)., R ^gddhi 2. 
puc ' gleam': o Qtigucita 2, R ^agugdhi. 
gH ' swell ': 8 guguvat 8, -dvdma : O gUguydma, 
gru ' hear ': p afucratn : 8 gu^avat : O gugr&ydJf,, -dtam 2. 
«ac2 ' sit': O saaaaydt AV. 1. 

Bah * prevail ': 8 «d«d/ia/t, -af 8 : O sdsahydt 2, -dma 4: prec. ad^aAif f/UI^. 
«d, «i ' bind' : I (with mh) ai^et ? 

«tld ' put in order': 8 aii^iiddfy, -at, -ati 8, -atha; aufUddta AV. 1. 
sfj * send forth': p dscufgram 2 : O sasfjydt, 
Btabh 'prop': with a : U tastdmbhat, 
spfdh ' contend ': with -a ; dpaspfdhethdm. 
spfg 'touch': 8 paapdrgat, 
8vap * sleep': u sufuptndh B. S. 
war * sound': U aaavdr, 
han ' smite ' : 8 jaahdnat 
hi^ 'injure': with i, I (with md), Jihifiaify AV. 1. 

Other forms, assigned to the perfect group in the Grammar, 
are now assigned otherwise : e. g. dpiprata, vivyacanta to pres- 
ent stems, as also vavrtava^ etc. : dsasvajat^ rlrislsta to the redu- 
plicated aorist. Forms that should perhaps have been added are 
from pat *fly,' apaptaty paptat^ etc. (KV. and AV.), and dnat from 
a^ 'attain.' 

It is clear that a stem vdvrdha- was formed in RV., and the 
occurrences that may be attributed to it most easily are accord- 
ingly omitted in the tabulation. Similarly the forms mumdcatam, 
mwndcata suggested a transition stem tnumoca-^ and are omitted: 
as are also the lorms attributed to the perfect of dhd^ which have 
been already discussed, § 334. The forms attributed to the per- 
fects of didly manhy and vd^^ although doubtful, are included. 

§ 411. The table of subsidiary perfect forms shews that the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods are fairly established 
in the active voice : but the subjunctive becomes much less com- 
mon in period C. In the middle all these moods are rare, and 
occurrences are hardly found after period B. 

The group of forms consisting of the pluperfect tense and its 
allied "improper subjunctive" is remarkably small, especially if 
we compare it with the corresponding aorist group. It also 
includes no less than three formations, and is equally divided 
between them, namely, those of which the forms aciket^ acikitat^ 
and arirecit are typical. It seems still doubtful whether we have 
here the last remains of a decadent tense, or merely a collection 
of chance forms : and it is in favour of the latter hypothesis that 
the number of forms in C is not much less than m the earlier 
periods respectively. 
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IV. Secondary conjugation. 

§414. Intensives. In the * earlier language ' there are, accord- 
ing to Whitney {Roots, etc.), 106 intensive stems not used later: 
21 are common to all periods, and 41 appear only later. Whitney 
further states (Grammar, § 1001) that *' intensives in the later 
language are extremely rare." 

That the intensive formation was of importance earlier may be 
inferred from the occurrence of intensive adjectives {yavlyiidhy 
vdnlvan) and gerunds {carkfiya, vitantasdyyay marmrjenya) : 
these are not sufficiently numerous to be discussed here. The 
AV. has dvicacalay sanisyadd, sanisrasdy all with thematic a, 

§ 416. Of the three intensive types {dddar, dardar, daridar) 
all are in use in RV., but the third shews some decline in period 
C. The intensives as a whole are more common in B than in 
either A or C : and this is especially the case with the middle par- 
ticiples. The subjunctive mood is fairly common, the optative 
hardly found.* 

§ 416. In spite of the general decrease in period C, there is an 
increase in those present forms which employ optionally thematic 
t : viz. the singular of the indicative'' and imperative, and the sec- 
ond and third persons singular of the imperfect : whilst the middle 
forms with -ya suffix die out. This increase is common to all the 
-I forms, except those of the pluperfect, as is shewn in the table 
in § 419. In period A more than half the -* forms belong to the 
two verhB jdhavtmiy brdvlmi : and this formation may be com- 
pared with the feminine adjectives in -vl from -w stems. Though 
never of importance, it served a useful purpose in providing an 
imperfect for as *be', which is however rarely found before the 
period C. It may however have existed sooner, for only the third 
pi. dsan is used at all iree\y in RV., and the few occurrences of 
the earlier form ah are also in late hymns of the RV. Whilst 
therefore thematic I is to be recognized as a growing formation, 
it may well have existed in the earliest period side by side with 
the elements -t, -c/iay and the element -ya as used with intensives. 

§ 417. The forms containing thematic -i are : brdvlmi 6 AV. 
7, 'Isi 1 AV. 1, -Iti 2, -itu 4 AV. 2, -Itana 2 : dbravVi AV. 1, 
'It 14 AV. 12, -Itay 'Itana 3 : dslh,, dslt 46 AV. 26 : clnlt 2, amlsiy 
taoltiy avamlt: jdhamvii 11 AV. 12, -Iti 6 AV. 1, -itu AV. 1, 
djohavU 6 : cdka^lmi 2, -Iti 1 AV. 1 : carcarlti AV. 1 ; darda- 
rirniy -Iti: dodhavlti : 7idmnamiti: ndnavlti: tartaritiy -Mhah : 
pdpatlti : jdrbhurUi : bobhaviti : yamyaniiti : dyoyavlt : rdra- 
jUi AV. 1 : rdrapUl : rdraviti 6, droravU 3 : IdlapUi AV. 1 : 
dvdvacU : vCivadlti 1 AV. I, -Uu AV. 1: sosaviti : janghanlhi 
AV. 1, tanstanlhi AV. 1 : dslna 7 AV. 9 : (;dritohy suhdvitu-, 
stdrltave AV. 2, hdvitave: in all, RV. 143, AV. 82 : besides the 
pluperfect forms enumerated above, § 410, viz. RV. 10. 



1 See Table, §418. * Once also 2 du. tartanthai. 
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§ 430. DetldvraUvea. Whitney notes 48 desideratives as used 
in the earlier language, to which isa- should probably be added : 
and 44 as used in all periods. Of these 93 stems RV, uses only 
42, of which only 16 are used in AV,, besides 11 others used 
there for the first lime. There are therefore about 40 new stems 
in the later books of the 'earlier language', besides 30 first used 
in the later language. That the formation is old is shewn by its 
appearing also in adjectives, as dpiipuksdni : but it is clear that its 
application to new stems was in vigorous progress in later times. 

§ 421, In RV, we find about six desiderativei established, 
viz. lyaksa-, fsa-, mimiksa-, v'tvdea-, fiksa-, s'tsasa-. In several of 
these a desiderative meaning is hardly perceptible. Almost all 
the examples we have of the subjunctive, optative, and imper- 
ative moods, and of the middle voice are from the verbs just 
named : almost all other forms are of' the present and imperfect 
(and with the latter the unaugmented imperfect and improper 
subjunctive) and of the participles of the active voice. Perfects 
are formed only from m'tmikga- and Ua-. The desiderative 
adjectives in -eu are few but increasing in number.' 

'See Table, §428. 
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It appears therefore that a distinct desiderative meaning was 
first employed only in certain prominent parts of the verb-sys- 
tem : and that as this use became more fully recognized, most of 
the earlier verbs of similar form, in which a desiderative meaning 
was at most slight, perished : ^iksa (the onlv verb of this class 
which remained to classical times) was no doubt preserved by the 
disguised form of its reduplication, which enabled it to pass mus- 
ter as a distinct formation. The decay of sisasa, in which the 
secondary meaning is pronounced, seems less explicable. 

§ 422. Future. The future in -«ya, -isya appears to be cog- 
nate to the desideratives both in form and meaning.* As is the 
case with the intensives and desideratives, a large proportion of 
the forms are participles. It is an increasing formation, but even 
in the AV. is still rare. That it was originally a secondary forma- 
tion appears from its possessing in RV. an augmented tense, e.g. 
dhharisyat, and a subjunctive, e.g. karisydh. As a tense, the 
future does not exist* before period C. 

§ 423. The Causative conjugation or tenth verb-class is fully 
established in all parts of the RV. Middle and subjunctive 
forms are fairly frequent : but the perfect is wanting, and the 
optative and the middle participle are very rare. The only opta- 
tives noticed are citdyema (-a) ii, 2. 10, iv. 36. 9, dhdrayeh iy, 4. 
8, marjayema iv. 4. 8, mdnayet AV., ve^ayet AV., sprhayet i. 41. 
9 : and the only middle participles kdmdyamdna (AV.) mahd- 
yamdna, ydtdyamdna, vardhdyamdnay each occurring once. 
Several verbs use the middle indicative forms side by side with 
the active participles. There is a passive participle in -ita, 

§ 424. This class is closely connected with the -a and -ya 
classes of verbs, and with the denominatives. That the suffix 
-ay a had not originally any causative meaning may be inferred 
from its frequent occurrence with middle endings, and from its 
meaning often coinciding with that of the simple verb. The 
large increase in occurrences found in A and B seems due to 
causatives proper, but it is not always easy to distinguish these 
from the verbs which have causative form only. The following 
list is merely tentative : 

Verbs in -dya without distinctive causative meaning : drndya, 
dvdya, isdya, irdya^ kdrndya, kuddya, Jcrpdya, gurdhdya, 
grhhdya, ghdrdya (AV.), ghosdya, coddya, chaddya, chdddya, 
chanddya, jambhdyay tansdya, tdrdya (AV.), turdya, dansdya, 
damdya, damhhdya, dhandya^ dhdrdya, dhdvdya, patdya, pan- 
dya^ piddya (AY,), purdy a (AV.), barhdya, mdddya, maddya 
(AV.), manddya, marjdya, mrddya, marcdya^ ydtdya, ydmdya, 
yavdya, ydvdya, yopdya, ranhdya, risdya, rucdya, r^dya, vdr- 
dya, vajdya, varjdya (AV.), vardhdya, pdtdya (AV.), pamdya 
(AV.), i^undhdya, pobhdya (AYX piathdya, ^athdya, suddya, 
adrdya, standya, apd^dya^ sprhaya, sphurjdya, syanddya, 9V€id- 
dyUy svandya, avardya (AV.), hardy a.^ 

> E.g. avisydU aani^ya, -at, here considered after Whitney as futures, 
are treated oy Grassmann as desideratives. 
'See Table, §428. 
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§ 4S6. Cansativea with the element j) are found in the present 
and aorist : the formation' belongs to period C. 

§ 426. DenomlnativM. These forms shew a marked diminution 
in period C, which however does not affect those verbs in which 
y is preceded by a long vowel (a » H). The tendency to lengthen 
the thematic vowel is parallel to that observed in the sabjunctire. 
The participles are in proportion very common in A and B, but 
fall off' considerably in C. 

In the table of denominatives are included the stems gopayd-, 
pdtya-, and haryd- ' shine yellow ', and the form bhisdkti. 

§427. Closely connected with the denominative verbs are a 
gronp of adjectives in -y^, and of substantives in -yi. These too 
are leas frequent' in period C. 



g 428. Table of Desiderattves, Futures, Causatives, and De- 
nominatives. 



Desideratives : 
Stem ij/akfa V, B 

" slfoaa V, B 

Other stems 

: All forniB --. 

Active voice ; 

pres. ind., etc., of verbs named 

" " other verbs. 

subjunctive, ' ' of verbs named 

" " other verbe. I 

Middle voice: verbs named ' 

'• other verba 

Adjectives in 'Su .. 

Futures; finite in -syn 

' " ■■ -W/a 

I " participles in -«ja 

All forms 



-Ii- 


B, 


B 


C, O, 


J, 


a 


7 




18 ', 


1 




3| .. 


8; i 


f 


fl 




8S ( 


VJ 


Rl 


i. i 


34 It 


IR 


SMH 


7^ i 


ao, ( 


l> 




1 2 


31 ■ 11 


HH 


47 


7 15 


liS9 ■ 53 


84 


!37 


18 as 



16' 19 

SSi 48 
7 10 



■See Table, §488. 
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438 ICauBativBB in -dyer 1177:|127 188310 89] M J 

484 'OtherverbB " - 210 101171373 46 86! 

435 CausBtifeB with p (present, etc.) 3 1 4 0. 18 7 4 



All 






. 861,288 8681096 98107 605806 



426 DenominatiTca : , 

Stems in -aya, iya, --uya, -eya . . 61 24; 89, 68 

" -Hiia, -xya, -uya 78 ; 41 65106 

" -aya i 5(i i 28 87 6-'i 

Otherptems || 76 84 49 83 





AUformB 


!278 127190317 44 23 117184 


Finite forme . .. 

, Participles 


180 44 901841 24 16 71110 

.143 83100183120' 8 46l 74 



g 429. Table shewing the general history of the verb. 



Present indicative (active and mid- 
dle) _ _ 

Present subjunctive {a forms) (ac- 
tive and middle) 

Present optative {active and middle) 

Passive (except the aorist) 

Moods of the perfect 

Pluperfect _ 

Aonsts 

Imperfect 

Intensive 

Deeiderative 

Future (-sya,-i™a) _ 

Causative (including all verbs 
-•iya) .__ . 

Causative with j>(excludingaorlBts) 

Denominative 

Infinitive 

Absolutive 



262| 246 
3M 176 

1113 " " 



All forms tabulated 7440 8279 876a'ei35 716: 
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CHAPTER VI. NUMERALS, PROXOUXS, ADVERBS, AND 

PARTICLES. §§430-459. 

§ 430. These parts of speech, although they belong to vocabu- 
lary, have affinity to the flexional part of the language, for their 
use is of a formal character, and largely independent of the sub- 
ject-matter of any particular book. It seems therefore right to 
treat of them, as is usual, as a part of Grammar. 



A. Numerala and Pronouns. 

§ 431. The only numeral that calls for attention is ^a, for 
which see § 296. 

§ 432. We have already noticed (§ 277) the great increase in 
the use of the pronoun of the first person singular in the later 
Vedic periods : and have attributed it to the increasingly personal 
character of the hymns, and to the introduction of dramatic 
episodes. But even in the AV. the pronoun of the second person 
is more common.* 

§ 433. Of the demonstrative pronouns, syd tyd is early : etdd 
is late in most of its forms, For the nom. sing, esd^ esdh see 
above § 281 : the nom. ace. dual m. etdy n. etk^ nom. ace. pi. m. ete^ 
etdn, neut. etd^ etdniy may also have been established early : the 
remaining masc. and neuter forms and the whole of the feminine, 
appear to be late. Late are also ena and adds^ ': tva * any ' 
belongs to B,. 

§ 434. Sdrva, with the meaning * all ' is late, and may be 
included here : as also bahii * much ' with its compounds. 

§ 435. The derived forms katard^ katamd are late : still more 
so yatard^ yatamdy and Uara : anyatard does not occur. 

§ 436. Comparatives and superlatives of prepositions are mark- 
edly more common in the later periods : '(ipara and upamd alone 
seem proper to the earlier time : dntara dntama may be added, if 
the derivative antdriksay which is more common late, is put out 
of account: vitardm belongs to B^ and C^. 



See Table, § 487. * But see above § 284. 
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§ 437. Table of pronoui 






ahdm aingular' 

*yu, iyd 

eWd; nom. ace 

n. a. neut. etdd {includ- 
ing adverb) 

other forma masc. and 



feminine forms,. 



i'air 



bahU ' much' 

katani. katamd.- 
yatard, yaiamd . 

ra, npam 



dniara, dntama .. 
antdrik fa - 

dpara, apamd 

avara, avamd 

^ttara, uttamd 

paramd 

parHtardm 

pratardm 

prathamd 

vitardm 

ita?fi(c!r'im . _ 



10 16 
14' 19 
6 12 



13 


17 


w: 


7« 




VXl 


I ill 




s 


i 


447 


47a 


HJi 


M 




asr 



ISO 


l.-i3 


m 


a.i 




;«i 






5V 


7ft 




H 




IH 


sal 


1^ 



B. Oaae-fomu uied u adT«rba. 

§ 438. There is no definite line to be drawn between idiomatic 
UBCB of case-formB, and adverbs. In order to avoid questions of 
criticism, those words will be here treated as adverbs wbicb are 
so recorded in the respective indices verborum'. 

g 439, AccusBtlveB u advBrba. Several adverbs retain the pro- 
nominal ending -d: of these kdd is peculiar to RV, : of its cor- 
relatives, kdm is stable, Acf»i perhaps declining: id, kuvid, dd, 
stndd are all declining*: but auid is increasing in importance, as 
are c^ and ned. 

Many adverbs resemble the accusative neuter in -ah -ih -uh : 
with them may be grouped those in -ar, -ur. Of these avdh, mitkdh, 
pvdh, ni'&hur, aaavdr shew no important change: addh, adhdh, 

' Ahdm ia not included in the tabulated groups in the Introduction, 
for the reasons given in g 483. 

'To this a few exceptions are made: e.g. dUrdm, d&ri, dUr&t are 
treated as adverbs. 

' The expanded form sunuid is rather later than smdd. 
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pardh and p'dnar are more common late: avih is proper to B, 
and haKih first occurs in AV. 

There are several adverbs in -am : tUyam * quickly ' is early, as 
is also nUndm * now,' which goes almost entirely out of use in 
AY., but reappears as an asseverative particle in the Brahmanas : 
durdm * to a distance ' sdydm * at evening ' are late. Others are 
of less importance. 

Anmdk^ and the rare dyusdk are early : so too fdhak : pfthak 
is late. 

Whether forms in Am belong here is more than doubtful. 
Ah\m^ ndklm^ mdkim are found occasionally in A and B : tm and 
nm are both* most common in B : tusntm occurs only once (in C,). 
For words in -dnlm see below § 450." 

§ 440. IiiBtrumentals as adverbs. Amongst forms in -a we have 
the old words tmdnd^ sdcd, as well as g'Cilidy which remains in use. 
In dvitd, hdhHtd We seem to have the beginnings of a new forma- 
tion in 'td: these words, however, die out. Of many words 
referring to time and place purd occurs evenly in all periods, the 
rest shew more or less growth. From the adjectives of direction 
we find uccd^ nlcdy parody prdcd- chiefly in B : uccathy nlcaih^ 
pardcaih almost exclusively in C : with the latter group may be 
classified the isolated forms ^dnaih (viii. 45. 11 ; 80. 3) ^anakaih 
(viii. 80. 3 bis). Further we have a group of words denoting 
sounds, of which kikird is the most distinctive and svdhd (if it is 
rightly grouped with the others) the most frequent : these oelong 
to period C. 

Many of the forms included above (8 1 46) amongst * homopho- 
Dous instrumental ' may equally well be considered as adverbs. 

The forms endy ayd may be considered as transition forms to 
the fuller instrumental endings : they have been discussed above, 
§ 284. Adverbs in -ena are not found in the Vedio period : there 
are a few in -ayd,* which die out. Nor do the parallel feminine 
forms in -iyd, -yd, -uyd attain importance at any time.* 

List of words: (i.) ind: (a) adverbs of manner: guhd 63 
AV. ISytmdnd 60 AV. lyVind AV. 1 (?), sdcd 86 ; dvitd 29, bdhutd 
(?) 2 : (b) of place amd 13 (including compounds) AV. 16, antard 
8 (including compounds) AV. 20, apdkd, pdrd 68 AV. 107 : (c) of 
time and 5, sdnd 4 (including compound) AV. 2, divd 25 AV. 15, 
ndnd 17 AV. 6, purd (with compounds, but not including 
purdndy etc.) 69 AV. 30 ; uocd 16 AV. 1, nlcd 7 AV. 1, pa^d 8 
AV. ^y prdcd' 4 : (d) of sounds kikird 2, cipcd 1, masmasd AV. 1, 
svdhd and compounds 23 AV. 75. (ii.) in-aih: uccaih 1 AV. 5, 
nlcaih AV. 7, pardcaih 6 AV. 5, prdcaih^ ^dnaih 2, ^anakaih, 
(iii.) in -ayd : adatraydy dsayd 2, rtayd, kdyd 3, kuhayd, nak- 
taydy svapnayd AV. 1. (iv.) in -iyd, -yd : urviyd 23 AV. 2, 
tmdnyd 2, vi^yd, (v.) in -uyd : see Lanman, p. 408, and § 181 sup. 



* Once sdnn^dk. 

* The uses of these words as pronouns (ace. to Grassmann) are 
included in the Table. 

> See Table, § 444. 

* Some of these may be homophonous instrumentals from stems in -ayd. 
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g 441. AblaUvei >■ advaibt. These ar« found odI^ with the 
endings -at, -tat, the latter being added to stems ending in -c, to 
adverbs in -s, or to ablative forms in -at. The analysis of papcd- 
tSt is uncertain. The adverbs in -at, -itdl, -ktdt from adjectives 
signifying directioo, are more common late. 

Xist of words : (i.) in -at (of direction); adhardt 7 AV. 10, 
apakdt, vttardl 2 AV. 12, pafcdt 17 AV. 22. (ii.) others of place 
in -at: amdt 2, dn1t 15 AV. 10, d»dt 2, durdt 16 AV. 4, tandt 21. 
(iii.) in -stdt (of direction): ad/idatat, avdstdt 3, updristdt 1 AV. 
a, pardttat 5 AV. 10, purdstdt 30 AV. 23. (iv.) in -ktdt {of 
direction) : dpdkldt, AdaktSt i,prdktdt. (v.) papcdtdt 4. (vi.) 
in ■dtlat : adhardttdt, ardtldt 3, uttardttdt 2, pardkditat. (viL) 
from pronouns : At 113 AV. 18, tdt 2, ydt 4 AV, 1.' 

§ 442. liadydh, perhaps a genitive form, is more common' in 
A and B : but also classical. 

§ 443. Locatives as adverbs are not easily to be distingniahed 
from the corresponding case-forms: ark and dure on tha one 
band, r(b on the other, will illustrate this formation. As loc. pi. 
maksii may perhaps be reckoned ; it is a very early word from 
which an u stem has been formed :' see above, § 207. 

§ 444. Table of case-forms used as adverbs. 



a-d:Md 1 flifl 



kuvid 

cid I ; 

" (with interrogBtives) ..1 

mtuid and compounds j 

mnidd " 

cid. n*d -.^'...V..'.'.'".'.'.'.\ 

(ii.) in -», -r : adah , 

adhdlf (with adkaapa da } , 

piinar and compoonds!' 

avUi i 

bahUi 

iii,) in -am: Hlyam | 

mgiim .-. 

ntimim —I 

d&ram 

iv.) without Buffls : anitfdk (with 
sdtiKgdk) ... ^ 
dyujak 

(v.) in im : dMm, etc 



3ae{!89'207 396 .90 35 
131 7 12 19 1 .. 

2S6 88184 222 M !8 
48 12 11 28 3 8 
15 1 6 7 1 .. 
2 1 6 7 1 .. 



13 22 
1 4 

76191 
1 2 

18 66 
S R 



11 


6 7 18111^ a 


10 71 81, SSilSiSI 


8|1(J' la 29' 4l i 


ol . „.| 0|.J.. 


10 8 7 10:1 21.- 


I 1.- i:...j i 


65; 16 18 34 7l I 


3 li 2 B SI 8 


22 5' 8' iJ, ll . 


2 .-!... o'l-.:.. 


»'■ 2 2 4 1 .. 


4 I 5 64- 




82144 68 113 '17! i 


18 


lUi 28 S8'< 8'.. 



S'l 1 4 9 14 

" " 83 48 

71.117 

7| 18 

14 14 

..| 2 
IB; 91 
Si 11 

15 SO 
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Refer ' 1 

tog : 


A 


B, 


B,' b!c,c. AV 


c 


440 




' 1 ! p 
JT|11 20 81' 8, 8 18 
35 1 71 16 28;. 2.. 1 
57,10, 16 MS.. .. 
20 h; 3 11 . .J .. 
6 3! 6 9 4 8 86 
21,10 IS 28 618 107 

a 3. s IS 3.. a 

12 1 4: 4 8 8 2 IS 


IR 




imdna 

tdcS 

dr»M, ftaftiMd 

ama, antard, apOkA 

para 

anrt, wind 


8 
8 


42 

120 

4 

SO 




«*nd 

wiei, nicA, paged, prac&-- 

ttccaib,iitc 

WfttrtE, etc 

words in -awd 

urviya.lmanya.vitvyH .. 


« 
a 
s 

6 
i 

10 
22 

a 
1 
1 

4 

4fl 


a 
11 

3 
if 


6 8i 8 11 B 

IG 20! 4| 8 5 

a, 4'i 4I ij 17 

11 14 5, 1' 76 
1 8 ..L. 1 
14 21 ! 2 1' 8 




82 
1 


411 


Abl&tiveB aa adverbs : 

adharAt, etc 

amSt.etc 

atUuiitat, etc 

dpaktat, etc 

a^AarSttsiyeiaV^"'.'.'.'.'"".'. 
tti,fdt, ydt 


1 : . 
S S 4 8 44 
14 2n 11 I 14 
1? 19 7, 6 86 

2 8 1.. .. 
2 2 1.. .. 
38 fiO 17.. 19 


56 
28 

46 
5 
1 
1 

88 

Ti 

17 
8 



442 


Genitive as adverb : aadydl^' 


33 10 28 88 4l.., 10 


448 


Locatives as adverbs : dri. dUri.. 
mak§a 


21 
5 
9S 


9 

1 
7 


19, 24 41 It, 8 

2 8, 1'.. 2 



O. Adverb* with infflXM othar than thoM of ths oum. 

§ 445. This is the most important class of adverbs. The 
words will be discussed id the order adopted in Whitney's 
Qrammar. 

§ 446. The ending -tah is added (i.) to pronouns, and to noans 
and adjectives so as to indicate generally direction; {ii.) to the 
names of parts of the body ; (tii.) to other nouns. The first class 
is the most important : dtm, dntitah and vifvdtak alone are 
early, all other words are more common late. The second class 
is found in period C : the third is everywhere rare. 

List of words : (i.) agrat6h 1 AV. 2, dtah 50 AV. 6, antatdh 
AV. 1, dntitah fl, a.iyatah \ AV. 2, apaktd'h AV. I, amutah 8 
AV. 9, abh'Uah V6 AV. 9, avardta/i, itdh 28 AV. 7l, uttaratdh 
AV, 2, udaktah AV. 2, tibhaydtah 2, kut'ah 11 AV. 14, caramd- 
tdh AV. 1, tdtah 22 AV. 46, daksinatdh 7 AV. 7, duratdh AV. 
l,'paritah AV.'l, prOktdli AV. 1, mad'hyatdh 3 AV. 11, ydtah 



1 classical Sanskrit, is not included In the 
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24 AV. 16, vi^vdtah 68 AV. 22, samdndtah, sarvdtah 2 AV. 14^ 
savyatdh: in all, RV. 262, AV. 238. (ii.) asyatdh AV. 2, kar- 
natdh AV. ly pattdh, pattatdh AV. l,jt>a^«t/^(iA, mukhatdh 1 AV. 
1, ptr^a^tfA 1 AV. 2, hrttdh: in all, RV. 5,*AV. 7. (iii.) a^Al- 
patdh, itdiah, rbhutdh^ jyesthatdh AV. 1, hhadratdh AV. 1, ma^ 
<tfA AV. 1, manyutdh AV. I, maryatdh^ samudratdh AV. 1» 
sindhuCdh AV. 1 : in all, RV. 4, AV. 6. The whole number of 
occurrences is therefore in RV. 271, in AV. 261.* 

§ 447. The ending -tra, -trd is established in RV. in dtray 
ydtra. The only other words used with any frequency are tdtray 
and anydtra ; all are more common late. On the other hand 
'trd is a decaying ending, and especially so in the word satrd and 
its compounds. 

List of words : (i.) dtra 119 AV. 86, anydtra 3 AV. 13, am^- 
tra AV. 4, ubhaydtra, tdtra 23 AV. 49, ydtra 123 AV. 61, vt> 
vdtra, (ii.) ak^trd^ asmatrd 8, kiitrd 3, daksinatrd, devatrd 22 
AV. 2, pdkatrd 2, purutrd 28 AV. 2, purusatrd 2, bahtUrd, 
martyatrd 6, ^ayutrd 2, «a^nt (with its compounds) 64 AV. 2/ 

§ 448. Of adverbs in -ha with local meaning ihd shews a 
decided increase in C : hdha^ vi^vdha shew little change. Of 
other adverbs in -Aa, aahd shews a great increase.* 

§ 449. The only adverb in -thd, -tha is dtha: this is rightly 
described by Grassmann as late : in period C it is usually accom- 
panied by u. Of other adverbs in -thd, itthdy kathd, yathd (unac- 
cented), and vfthd are early : but rttUhd, tdthd, and ydthd are 
more common late : the words less often used anydthd, imdthdy 
Urdhvdthdy evdthdy ndmdthd, purvdthdy pratndthd, vi^vdthd 
hardly occur after B. The formation in -thd must therefore be 
regarded as on the whole decadent.* 

§ 460. Adverbs of time in -dd are irregular : idd sddd belong 
to period A : kadd yadd to all periods : tadd sarvadd are found 
in AV. only, replacing the two early words. Sddam is used in 
all the Vedic periods. 

Forms in 'anlm (iddnlm, taddnim, vigvaddnlm) are late. 

Of forms in -rhi kdrhi occurs 6 times in RV., of which three 
are in A : but tdrhi only in C, and AV., whilst other adverbs are 
later than AV. 

Yddi * if ' is more common in C, probably for reasons of idiom.* 

§ 461. Of adverbs in -dhd none are very common ; they 
are found in all periods, ddha (adhd) is a decaying form : but 
more especially so in its use with other particles, which is not 
found after period B. addhd 'in truth' is found in all periods.* 

§ 462. Adverbs in -paA are much more common in C than 
earlier.* 

§ 463. The suffix -vdt * like ' is not peculiar to Vedic Sanskrit 
(Whitney, Gr. § 1107): but within the Veda it is most common* 
in A. 

§ 464. Table of adverbs with suffixes other than those of the 
cases. 

1 See Table, § 454. 
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Adverbs in -tal/. '' | 

(i.) Older worda : d(a{i 23 

dnlitatf ... I 

wifi»i(a(i .. 34 

Later words : abhitah ... I S 

*"W* 9 

kutah 1 5 

tdtali 6 

dakgi^atdl}' I 

ydtafy I 8| 

Other words Si 

(ii.) (JjuatdA, etc I 1 

(iii.) abhlpatdlf, etc -. i 1, 



B ■ c, o, , AV ■ C 



l«i 16 4 2' » 15 

11 71 84 

3' 14 17 

e 46 61 



t 15 21 

ti 48 I SS 



AUin-fo^--. -.-, 

verba in -tra, -Ird: dtra 

attpdtj^... 

Other word 9 



AUin-(ra.. 



I Words ii 



salrll and compds 



84 8 4 7 1 105: 311 43 25 1 383 
31 i i6 41' Sflyailll 85^67 



^87_80117, 44 4^ If 



Adverbs in -ha 

I (i,) local: ihd 

(ii.) others: aha 

saituika.. 



ha . 

eahd aodcompoundf 



KS 262011 359 


a 1, 3 


« 




1ft 




14 


.-, .., 3 


» 


10 6 53 


fiH 


5' 17118 


140 



449 dtha .... 
dfha u.. 




35 19 
8 1 


32 

n 


61 


18 48 
7 16118 


78 

141 


Adverbs 1 

i 


D-fha: itlhA 

katka 

W- -1 

anydtka, etc 


44, 7 
7I 10 

iS, 1 
19. 3 
91 9 


13 
I 

i 

7 


19 
15 

1 


a 3, 4 

.^, I I 

1 .. .. 

~~5~6 9 

(i a 1 

2 3 36 
16, 28 181 


8 
4 
6 
1 

1 


1 


All the above 1 


1021 29 
3 8 

7| .. 
118 1 81 


84 
5 

2 
44 


ft8 
8 
2 

76 


20 


1 


Idiha 

gdiha 1 


41 

334 



\-danim " ' 


431 "5 lOl 15 


"i "3 
lol 5 

r 


4 
55 


8 




S3 

"77 
30 


14. 13 27 
18. 37 55 
4 11, 15 
.J 6 6 


An 






451 !-cna, -dha .- ddha 




'• with other par- 








4 




453 -gdfy 








458 '-vdt 
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D. Fartlolei withoat inffix. 

§ 4S5. Sii as an independent word is fairlj common Id period 
A, then rapidly becomes rarer, 

g 456. Asseverative particles are particularly common in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda : to the early words already dis- 
cussed, viz. ddha, itthd, id, dvitd may now be added gha, t^, etna. 
On the other hand angd occars in all parts, kUa more often late : 
but these latter words are comparatively unimportant. In all 
periods », hi are very common.' 

8 4S7. /fd used in comparisons is extremely common in A 
and B„ much rarer in B,: in C it almost disappears. In classical 
Sanskrit it is wanting: in later books it again comes into use ' *. 
Its correlative iva is common in all periods* : but the words va, 
vai, evd, eodm are all late. Ttt is also much more common in the 
later hymns. 

g 468. Of words used as prepositions also the most noticeable 
are dcha, which is early, and dpi which is more common late. 
The latter in classical Sanskrit is chiefly used as a conjunction, 
thongh this is seldom the case in RV. or AY. 



§ 4S9. Table of particles without suffii. 



Refer t 


1 


». 


B, 


B, 


B ■' c, e, ,AVi 


c 








S3 
7 
7 

1) 


08 
9 

in 
S 


TO'' 24 « 14' 
16' 4' 3' 6 
33,. lOi ..; 8 

14; a .J s; 


44 
15 
18 
4 


456 


angd 

r:::::::::: 


11' 



, kila 

va (for iva) . . 

evrim 

m 

dcha 

I dpi', prep. . . . 
' " adverb.. 



»«1 


Bft7 


JtK' 




18 60 


ft 


». 


II 


7 


81 109 


^\ 


7' 


h\ 


fi 


112: 138 




16' 


\ 


7 
1 


287| 270 
66' 67 


II, 


IHI 


« 


V 


«6 108 


34! 






1 


14^ SO 


X> 


m' 


1*' 


la. 


66: se 


a 


4, 


1, 







I See Table, g 459. 

* BChtlingk. Wdrterbueh aub voce. The attempt to connect nd 'li. 
with nd 'Dot' is quite contrary to all probabilities: but there seem 
be traces of an asseverative particle nd 'truly,' which is cloBely C' 
nected with nd ' like.' If we compare a greedy boy to a pig we do i 
say "no, he is not (exactly) a pi)^,' but "yee he is a pig." 

* A complete list of occurrences does not seem to be available. 
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CONCLUSION. 

§ 460. In the precediDg pages the attempt has been made to 
give by the aid of figures a fairly complete picture of the changes 
in Sanskrit phonology and accidence which can be traced in the 
Vedic period, and thus to indicate the lines upon which an histor- 
ical Vedic Grammar may some day be written. It remains to 
consider whether the picture thus drawn is consistent with his- 
torical probability, and tends to confirm the theory of literary 
epochs in the Veda upon which it depends : and further what the 
principal features of the picture itself are. 

§ 461. To the evidence summarized in § 41, which is based 
upon the number of occurrences of the most important * early ' 
and * late variations,' it is now desirable to add the further evi- 
dence which may be based upon the number of variations alone, 
and to extend their definition so as to include changes of a much 
more gradual kind. The amount of matter in AB is about double 
that in C : and if a variation occurs 20 times in AB, or 10 times 
in C, and in either case half as often again as the amount of mat- 
ter accounts for, we have so far a reasonable presumption that 
the variation is historically * early ' or * late.' For this purpose, 
then, let * early variations' be those which occur at least 20 times 
in AB, being 3 times as often as in C : and ' late variations ' 
those which occur at least 10 times in C, being three-fourths as 
often as in AB. 

§ 462. This wider definition frees us from the objection urged 
to our former argument, that a late poem may have been decked 
out by the repeated introduction of metrical and formal archaisms, 
so as to appear at first glance of a much earlier date. For unless 
this artifice approached the standard of high scholarly art, it 
would be at once detected by disregarding the number of occur- 
rences, and considering only if early variations numerous in kind 
are present, and (still more particularly) if late variations are 
absent. This test should accordingly be applied to the main 
presupposition of this article, namely, that the hymns included 
m A are on the whole earlier than those included in B. 

8 463. It may, however, be urged that we now run an opposite 
risk, and that by our new and more* lax definition there will be 
included a number of so-called variations that are based upon a 
few occurrences really attributable to chance : and that therefore 
each * variation ' should be examined on its own individual merits, 
and in accordance with established literary canons. Such a scru- 
tiny I believe not to be practicable or desirable for the present 
purpose : first because it is in a very high degree improbable 
that chance will at all materially affect the relative value of the 
respective figures, it being of the disposition of that deity to dis- 
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tribute favours impartially to both sides ; but principally because 
the literary canons appealed to are in the main the prepossessions 
of each individual writer, and are far more likely to mislead than 
to aid. But though in this respect I look upon the detailed 
* weighing' of evidence as a mistake, any one who makes the 
experiment will soon convince himself that it will not affect 
appreciably the results, always provided that the whole range of 
evidence is not unduly narrowed. 

§ 464. In the tables included in this article about 900 distinct 
variations are examined numerically, and it seems unlikely that 
any great number have been neglected. Of these, 257 satisfy 
our present definition of * early variations,' and 233 have the 
same title to be considered late. Each variation may be consid- 
ered to be more prevalent in A or in B if it has in either period 
a greater number of occurrences by one-fourth than in the other. 

By this test the variations are 

'" I ^^^~ distributed as shewn at the side. 

jEarlyj Late -pj^^ 'early variations' prevalent 

~Zr~ in A are twice as many as in B : 

55 but * late variations ' are only one- 

146 fifth as many. If therefore there 

is artifice in the apparently early 



More common in A 106 
Equally common. .j 105 
More common in B 46 



'_^?Z_L???_ character of A, it extends not 

only to the introduction of some 
scores of archaisms, but also to the careful exclusion of from fifty 
to one hundred neoterisms: although the respective archaisms 
and neoterisms are to a large extent such as could only have been 
recognised by careful study. 

§ 465. But these figures are not given only as evidence, but also 
to shew the proportion between the main current of change and the 
eddies. For it appears that whilst B and C agree as to 252 varia- 
tions, yet A and C agree in as many as 78 : whilst in 160 neither 
A nor B is appreciably nearer to C. In other words, of every 
100 changes taking place from B to C, we find 62 only progress- 
ing between A and B, whilst in 16 cases the change is then in 
the opposite direction. This 16 per cent, represents, it would 
seem, the failures of literary development : changes or variations 
which attained at one time to considerable vogue, but were yet 
destined to disappear or be reversed in the succeeding epoch. 
Similarly 52 per cent, represents the proportion of progressive 
change : and the remainder (32 per cent.) the new creations of 
the later period. But many variations, though not destined to 
survive, are in themselves of great beauty and importance, and 
as such are discussed in the body of this article : such are the 
instr. pi. in -ehhih, the unaugmented past tenses, the 1st pers. pi. 
ending in -masi, and the use of the verbal infixes -nd^ -w5, -nu. 
I fail however to obser\'e any general characteristic which would 
be a reason for ascribing to the hymns of any intermediate period 
a special dialectic or literary character. 
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§ 466. I would now return to consider the main stream of 
change, and call attention to one or two of the most important 
currents of which it is composed. The first may be named 
" Syllabic contraction " : it has been generally recognised, and 
has now been shewn to mark more particularly the first period of 
the Rigveda. Its effect is to combme two syllables in one, either 
by contraction of consecutive vowels or by consonantization of 
the elements which may be variously written, (i.) iy, uv, ar, an, 
(iL) ij/y uVy rr, nuy (iii.) i u r n: the consonantal resultants being 
y V r n respectively. 

This process, though general, proceeds more rapidly after a light syl- 
lable, and thus suggests the generalization that a heavy syllable is fol- 
lowed by a syllabic element : and in this way original y v come not 
rarely to be vocalized. By * resolution' of a vowel or semi- vowel we 
understand generally the critical process by which the earlier forms 
are restored to the text : but * resolution * occurs also from time to time 
in a historical sense, from causes such as that just described. 

§ 467. Not less striking is the process which may be described 
as " Flexional expansion," which is due to efforts (which in the 
main I take to be conscious) to introduce distinctness into flex- 
ional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple connota- 
tion. " Flexional expansion " is at work on a grand scale in 
period B, and even in C is still a very strong force : its differen- 
tiating value appears strikingly in the development of an original 
'd flnal into such various forms as -au, -aniy -ena, -ayd. Instances 
of flexional expansion are found on almost every page of this arti- 
cle : but the following suggestions may be referred to as being 
more novel than others, and with all reserves as to each particu- 
lar case : 

-d dual to -d, § 149. -mafy 1 pi. to -Tiwrn, § 317. 

-aify instr. pi. to -ebhih, § 156. -tha, -ta to -thana, -tanaf § 818. 

-yat fem. oat. to -dyai, § 162. -e, -ae, -te subj. to -ai, -sai, -tai, 

'id instr. s. to -ind, ^ 180. §§ 320, 321. 

-i, -i instr. s. to -td, § 181. -s, -t subp. to -si, -fi, § 821. 

-yaJIfr nom. v. pi. to -ayaJ}>, § 184. -d 1. 8. smg. jpf. to -au, § 881. 

-as inst. s. to -asd, g 245. infixes added: 

-an loc. 8. to -aniy § 249. -a subjunctive, § 892. 

-d, -a pi. an- stems to -dni, § 250. -I thematic, § 416. 

tv!i loc. to ttxiyi, § 274. -p causative, § 425. 

'tdt suffix to 'tdtt, § 299. 

§ 468. " Flexional expansion " often comes into conflict with 
" syllabic contraction " : it proves the stronger force, and holds 
its ground by the aid of infixes, such as y rn « .* thus the instr. s. 
'id becomes in most cases -ind not -yd. The principle seems to 
run mad in such forms as pa^cdtdt, pardkdttdt in period C : and 
the gen. pi. in -dnaam seems to be a similar wild growth in pre- 
Vedic times. 

§ 469. The process of class-formation, otherwise described as 
* transition ' or ' false analogy,' has been fully recognised by pre- 
vious writers, and needs to oe defined rather than illustrated. In 
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the noun-system it serves in the Vedio period to strengthen dis- 
tinctions of gender, such as those between stems in -a, -z, -t/ (masc. 
nent.), and -a, •%, -t>I, -rl (fern.). In the verb-system it developes 
from almost colourless suffixes the -a future, the passives, and all 
varieties of secondarjr conjugation. 

§ 470. The assimilation of foreign elements appears chiefly in 
the growth of the letter Z, and of the lingual series generally. 

§ 471. Finally, it may not be altogether superfluous to advert 
to the spread of the instrumental case and the passive voice, and 
the morbid emphasis with which the pronoun of the first person 
is reiterated in the latest hymns. 



§ 472. Citations fbom the Rigveda 

(chiefly in respect of metre.) 
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p. 213 1. 12. In the third column on the left-hand side insert * 6 \ 
p. 248 1. 10. Add 'pupuriah v. 6. 9 '. 
p. 249 1. 18. Insert ' 887. 6 *. 

1. 16. Omit » 387. 6 \ 
p. 251 1. 8 from bottom. In the first column for ' 2 ' read ' 8 '. 
p. 260 1. 18. For * 447 ' read * 457 '. 
p. 270 1. 20. After * nom.* insert * voc.* 

p. 313 1. 14 from bottom. In the column headed * C for * 0' read *3 \ 
p. 840 1. 18. For * 118 ' read * 101 \ 
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The Syntax of the A8»y?nan Prepositioii ana. — Bj John 
Dtneley Fringe, Professor in New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

The most flexible particles in the Assyrian language are 
undoubtedly the constantly occurring prepositions ana and ina. 
From a single fundamental idea each has developed a great 
variety of meanings, encroaching in a number of instances both 
on each other's functions and, especially in the case of ma, on 
those of several other prepositions. The discussion of the syntax 
of ina published in JAOS. xvi. pp. ccxviii.-ccxxvi. should for the 
sake of completeness be supplemented by a similar treatment of 
the various uses of ana. 

The syntax of ana is not so involved as that of tVia, because it 
does not depart quite so widely nor extensively from its primary 
meaning. The fundamental idea underlying all its meanings is, 
without doubt, motion towards, * unto,' from which it is possible 
to trace the development of every application of the preposition. 
There are two modifications of the fundamental conception ' unto ' 
expressed by ana, viz. the local and the temporal use. 

1. The ordinary use of the ana of motion in the local sense is 
found especially with two allied classes of verbs, viz. those of 
going and those of bringing. 

It occurs commonly with all verbs of going, such as aldku *go,' 
I. R. Asurn. i. 46 ; ilH * go up,' III. R. Shalm. ii. 49, and qardhu 
'approach,' 1. R. Asurn. i. 74. It is not unusual, however, to find 
verbs of going construed without any preposition, as in illikiX 
ripilti * they came to my aid,' Senn. Taylor, v. 53-4 ; Asurb. iv. 36. 

Ana is naturally used after verbs conveying specifically the 
idea of causing to approach, e. g., bringing, sending, reaching, 
turning, etc. Thus, with abdlu * bring,' 1. R. Tig. v. 62-3 j with 
rapdpu * fasten unto,' L^R. Asurn. i. 64 ; with naM ; ana Sanitka 
.... attasi qati * unto S. I lifted up my hands (in prayer),' Sarg. 
Cyl. 54. Ana with tdru in the sense of * adding to ' undoubt- 
edly belongs here ; cf. ana mi^ir Asur utirra * I added it unto 
the limits of Assyria,' Sarg. Prunkinschr. 44. Ana also occurs 
frequently in this sense in composition with eli^ arku, birit, mux- 
sew, maxru^ and qirhu. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the syntac- 
tical equivalents of ana in the other Semitic languages, e. g., the 

Heb. prep. *? (^N)» the Ethiopic la, and the Arabic J, ^ are 
found with exactly this meaning * unto ' after verbs of motion. 

^ Maseru also occurs in composition with ina in the sense * unto*; cf. 
JAOS. xvi. p. ccxx. 
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In Hebrew ^K is used ipore especially as the preposition of 
motion, while ^ appears generally in a dativef sense, although it 
sometimes usurps the functions of ^Ki as, for example, Is. Ix. 
4-5. In £thiopic, however, to, although frequently occurring in 
the sense of ' unto ' after verbs of motion, serves more commonly 
like the Hebrew *? as a sign of the dative.* Ordinarily the prepo- 
sition xahi^ like 7K in Hebrew, appears after verbs of bringing 
or sending.' 

The Assyr. ana^ from its primary legitimate sense of * unto, 
toward,' with verbs of motion came to be employed occasionally, 
although not commonly, as the preposition of direction into, thus 
usurping one of the functions of ina /' so, nadH ana milim^ ' to 
throw into the river,' lY. FL RammannirAri rer. 18, and eribu 
ana^ 'enter into,* I. R. ASum. i. 83. The use of ana with esint 
* enclose ' probably belong here also ; ana iSten dli , . . , lu esir- 
Sunuti * I shut them up within one city,' I. R. Tig. v. 77-8. This 
verb, however, is more generally and correctly employed with 
inay as in I. R. Asurn. iii. 46. The use of the Ileb. *7K *unto' 
for ' into ' in Jon. i. 1 2 : Q^fl *?}< ^j'j^Om niay be compared with 
rtadH ana just quoted. The common expression fltJ^K ^H K13 
may also have had some such underlying idea. 

2. The second primary modification 01 ana is its temporal use 
in the sense ' until,' encroaching on the force of adV This is 
illustrated by the familiar idioms ana arkat Hme ; ana gdt Hme 
' until the end of days ' ; ana mat^ma • for ever,' etc. Similar 
expressions are very common in the narrative inscriptions ; thus, 
ana xi Sandti 'until (during) eleven years,' I. R. Esarh. ii. 17-18; 
ana iUen Uma la uballitsu ' for a single day I did not let him 
live,' III. R. Asurrisisi 13. This latter use is really the same 
as adi * during,' V. R. 56, 60 ; ina * during,' I. R. Senn. iii. 76.* 
Afia in composition with la in the sense of * before,' generally 
expressed by some combination of pdn^"^ should certainly be classi- 
fied under this head ; ana la kaMdi ina mdtiSu * before arriving 
in his land,' I. R. Tig. ii. 45. The temporal ana is also found in 
composition with tarrni, III. R. Senn. Bav. 49. This temporal 
use of ana is of course a perfectly natural development from its 
original signification. The Arabic ^| is also employed in a simi- 

lar temporal sense, e. g. ^•♦^f j*^ \},i '^ntiil the day of resur- 
rection.' 

In addition to these modifications of the primary meaning of 
ana, there are, as in the case of tna, several secondary uses of 

' Dillmann, Aeth. Oram.^ pp. 307 ft. 

• Dillmann, p. 310. 

' JAOS. xvi. p. ccxix. 

• Also, of course, with ina^ I. R. A§urn. ii. 19-20 ; 87-8. 
6 Cf. adi libbi Hme, V. R. 6, 2, etc. 

• See JAOS. xvi. p. cexxiii. adi and ina do not really coincide except 
in the temporal signification. The local adi always meant ' as far as', 
while the local ana is simply ' towards '. 

' Cf. I. R. Tig. V. 91 ; vii. 62. 
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the preposition, all of which are clearly developments from the 
fundamental idea of motion towards. These uses may be classi- 
fied as follows : 1. the ana of the dative ; 2. the ana of purpose ; 
3. the complementary ana; 4. the adverbial ana, 

1. Perhaps the most natural development of the original ana 
of motion is the use of the preposition to express the dative rela- 
tion, especially with verbs of giving. Thus, ana JRammdn aSruq 
'unto R. I gave,' I. R. Tig. ii. 61 ; ana Xazakiau .... iddinHSu 
' unto Hezekiah they gave it,' Senn. Taylor ii. 71. It was but a 
step from this application of the preposition to use ana with the 
meaning *for the benefit of,' and consequently we firfd it very 
generally employed as the sign of the aativtts commodi ; thus, 
ana paleia liSruqu * may they give for my kingdom,* L R. Tig. 
viiL 28 ; ana mitiq narqabdtia la natH ' not suitable for the 
passage of my chariots,' I. R. Tig. ii. 73-4. Ana with qibil *to 
speak,' Tig. iii. 43-4, and takdlu^ Ho trust'; ana NabU natkil 
Hrust thou in Nebo,' I. R. Rammannirari, nr. 2. 12, is clearly a 
similar construction of the dativus commodi. The use of the 
preposition in such phrases as ana biblat libbia ' according to the 
desire of my heart,' Tig. vii. 14, should of course be classified here. 

The ana of motion towards, however, could also be employed 
to express hostility ' against,' although this signification belongs 
more properly to ina and eli.^ We thus find ana frequently 
used to denote the dativus incommodi in sentences like the fol- 
lowing : ana ^almia hiatu ilteu * who plots evil against this my 
image,' I. R. Asum. Mon. 87-8 ; ana Kakme idbnbu * planned 
against the K.,' Sarg. Cyl. 28, where the verb plainly indicates a 
hostile intention. The idiom jt?a/<:^a;// ana *to be afraid of,' Asurb. 
V. 96, is also a dativus incommodi. The dative ana in both 
senses is very generally found in composition with other preposi- 
tions. Thus, dativics commodi with eli *over (for),' II Syn. 
Tablet i. 12 ; with pdn used of presenting an offering,' III. R. 
Shalm. ii. 87; dativus incommodi 'against,' Sarg. Prunkinschr. 
160 ; with libbii * against,' Lay. Sarg. 19 ; and with tarpu 'against,' 
Sarg. Prunkinschr. 49. 

The frequent use of ana in later Babylonian, especially in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, as a sign of the accusative is clearly a 
development of its dative application. Ana simply became a 
particle which indicated the object upon which the action of the 
verb was carried out; cf. Beh. 13.* The late Heb. and Aram, 
use of ^ in this sense is a precisely cognate idiom. 

The use of the Hebrew ^ as the prep, of the dat. commodi 
is of very frequent occurrence, and requires no illustration. 
The dat, incommodi, on the other hand, although sometimes 
expressed by 'j, is generally denoted by *?{<, as in Is. iii. 8, or by 

^y, as Jud. xvi. 12. The Arabic j^l also appears in what is 

' Also with ina eli, IV. R. 61, 27 b. 

' For ina see JAOS. xvi. p. cczx. ; and for eli, Sarg. Nimrud, 18. 

* Ana alone is also used in the sense * offer unto\ I. R. Tig. viii. 10. 

* Cf. Bezold, Achdni. InschHften, p. 49. 
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practically the same dative sense in the sentence ,^1 

*-H^' *«j ' he will collect you for the day of judgment,' but the 

regular preposition in Arabic for the dative is of course J which 

sometimes, especially after the interjection L> , appears as a daL 

incommodi: s->3I^JJ (j^UJI Lj *0 people (go) against the liar!'* 

2. It is not difficult to see how from a prep, denoting * unto, 
towards,' was developed the idea *unto' in the sense of *in order 
that.' It is but a step from the concept *to go to war' to the 
idea *to go to wage war' ; thus, ana epes qahli u taxdzi lH ithUni 
* to make war and battle they came,' Tig. iv. 86-7. The familiar 
expressions ana turri gimilli * to avenge,' Sarg. Prunkinschr. 120 ; 
ana §uzub napsatiSu *to save his life,' Shalm. Obelisk 94, as well 
as the more idiomatic phrases a?ia la pabdti * not to be founded 
again,' Tig. vi. 17 ; ana la Suparke *not to be altered,' v. 41, and 
many others, all belong in this category. It is not unusual to 
find ana in this sense construed with a noun, as ana SarrUti ' for 
kingship,' Sarg. Prunkinschr. 94; ana pallia 'for battle against 
me,' Asurb. v. 76. The ordinary occurrence of the Hebrew ^ 
before the infin. as in HIN*)^ fX\TV H*)^!? ^en. xi. 5, and the 



Arabic J in expressions like x^^Ut^J |»li * he arose to bring him 

aid' are exactly equivalent to this use of ana. 

3. There can be no doubt that the complementary ana is clearly 
allied syntactically with the ana of purpose. This is seen espe- 
cially in such idioms as ana dannUtUu Ukun ' he made it for his 
fortress,' e. g. in order to be his fortress, Shalm. Obelisk 47 ; ana 
Uriqti iSruqUni * they gave it as a gift,' e. g. to serve as a gift. 
Tig. viii. 42, etc. This is evident even in expressions like ana 
till u qarmi utir *I turned it into a ruin-heap and arable land,' 
II. R. Tig. iii. line 17, and in the frequent construction with 
inanH, as ana Salldti amnu *I counted them as booty,' Senn. 
Taylor iii. 5. Occasionally manH is construed without any 
preposition, as qata rahu .... ergiti atnnu * I entrusted the land 
to the hands of the governor,' Senn. Taylor iv. 60. This use 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew complementary ^ in such 
idioms as ^^J2h HIT DN inB'O^I , 2 Sam. v. 3, as well as to the 

similar application of the Ethiopic la. Gen. ii. 7.' 

4. Finally, the common use of ana in adverbial phrases is 
probably in many cases a secondary development from the con- 
struction of the preposition as a complement. So closely, indeed, 
are the ideas allied that, for example, in the expression ^ to reckon 
anything as booty,' just cited as an instance of the complementary 
ana^ the words 'as booty' could readily be construed as a purely 
adverbial phrase, which is actually the case in §alldtiS afnnu, Senn. 
Taylor iii 20, a parallel to and synonym with ana Salldti amnu. 
Similar examples of adverbial constructions with ana are ana 
e^Mti epuS * I made it anew,' II. R. Tig. iii. line 36 ; and the f re- 

' See Caspar!, Arab, Oram., p. 264. * Dillmann, p. 808. 
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quently recurring idioms ana pat gimriSunu * in their entirety,' 
Asurb. iv. 102 ; ana la m^ni^ 'without number (innumerably),' 
Sbalm. ii. 66 ; ana tna'dis 'in great quantity,' Lay. 43, 14, etc. 
It is probable, however, that there is a large class of adverbial 
phrases with ana^ in which the preposition is more nearly allied 
in meaning to the original ana of motion towards. This seems 
to be the case in ana Saplis 'downwards,' I. R. Esarh. ii. 16 ; afia 
rdqiS ' afar,' Sarg. Prunkinschr. Ill; ana sixirtiSa ' in its extent,' 
Sarg. Cyl. 13, etc. In Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopic, the adverb- 
ial preposition is 3 or ba, respectively; but in Hebrew ^ occa- 
sionally occurs as an adverbial preposition, as in 1103*7 * quietly;' 
y^ii^b * sufficiently,' etc. 

Kraetzschmar's idea regarding the derivation of both ana and 
ina, that the ending -na in both prepositions is in reality the 
demonstrative enclitic stem, seen for example in §inatina, and 
that the root vowels i and a are more or less arbitrary develop- 
ments from an unknown stem, is highly satisfactory as far as it 
goes ;' but he has made no attempt to explain why one preposi- 
tion should be ina with the t-vowel and the other ana with the 
a-vowel. His idea that the i of ma may be cognate with the 
cohortative prefix i will hardly bear investigation. The cohorta- 
tive t is probably a form of exclamation, perhaps cognate with 
the i or e of ilitl and TH . It may, however, be a fragment of 

the Assyrian pronoun anini ' we,' as it occurs only with the first 
person plural. A study of the syntactical usage of both ina and 
ana seems to indicate that the existence of the root vowels is not 
to be explained as a mere accidental phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, it would appear that the presence of these vowels may be 
accounted for by going back to what seems to be the fundamental 
or primary meaning of both prepositions. 

It has been shown in the paper on the syntax of ina that the 
fundamental signification of that preposition was a locative one 
* at ' or ' within.' The various uses of ana, on the other hand, 
seem to be developments from an original idea of motion towards. 
If these facts are borne in mind, the theory suggests itself that 
the root vowels of the two particles may perhaps be etymologi- 
cally identical with the vowels of the genitive and accusative case- 
endings respectively ; and an investigation of the use of these 
cases m Semitic seem to lend probability to this view. It is cer- 
tain that the Semitic genitive was primarily the prepositional 
case, e. g., the form required according to the strict rules of syn- 
tax whenever a preposition governs a noun. It is not impossiole 
that the original signification of the case-ending -i was condition 
or location, with much the same meaning as that of the i in the 
fundamental ina. The very idea of possession, so peculiar to the 
genitive case, may be a development of this original locative. It is 
easy to imagine, for example, the development of the conception of 

^ Also with ina ; see JAOS. xvi. p. ccxzii. 

' Beitrdge zur Asayriologief i. p. 898. For other views, see the dis- 
cussion in JAOS. xvi. p. ccxzv. 
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possession from the idea of proximity : — hit amUi * house of the 
man ' = * house at or near the man.' The analogy, moreover, 
between the a of ana and the accusative ending -a is much more 
striking. There can be no doubt that the accusative case was 
actually used in Semitic to denote motion towards. To under- 
stand this we have only to compare the relic of this case in the 
so-called H directive in such expressions as HD^Dtt^Tl Howards 
the heavens ' ; m^j^fl * towards the city.' The accusative of the 
person or thing is also used in Arabic after verbs of motion, 
especially those of coming and approaching ; thus with the pro- 
nominal suffix J^S uL^ «Z. has come to us,' etc. It even 
appears possible to trace the common objective force which the 
ending -a gives to a noun back to the original idea of motion 
towards or against. It seems not improbable then that the ideas 
of position-condition and motion towards may have crystallized 
in the vowels i and a respectively, so that they appear, not only 
as the genitive and accusative case-endings, but also as the root 
vowels of the Assyrian prepositions ina and ana. 

Although in Assyrian the three case-endings were sometimes 
used indiscriminately, owing to the fact that the proper usage had 
never become fully nxed, it was nevertheless a well defined general 
law of the language that the endings -u, -f, and -a were nom., gen., 
and accus. respectively, and they are ordinarily used in this wav. 

The striking syntactical similarity between ina and the Heb. 
2, and between ana and the Heb. ^ (^H) may be explained by 
the supposition that, while the Assyrian was content to prefix 
merely the locative vowel i and the directive vowel a to the 
demonstrative root -na^ it became necessary in the other Semitic 
idioms to add to these combinations the more distinctly preposi- 
tional elements 3 ^"d ^. Traces of this are seen in the Sabaean 
T3if7» It must be supposed then that the final -n ultimately dis- 
appeared. It is decidedly not permissible to assume the aphaere- 
sis of an original 2 or 'j in Assyrian, e. g., that ina and ana were 
worn down from an earlier *bina and *lana. The prepositional 
element ^ is well known to the Assyrian in the combination la- 
pan * before,'* and there would probably remain some trace of its 
occurrence with ana had this ever been the case. The 2 and ^ 
are later additions to the original prepositional vowels i and a/ 
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cf. v^ and J in ^iJJ. In the course of time, however, these 
vowels coalesced in a simple ^r, e. g., v^, J. It seems highly 

probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may actually be 
cognate, as far as the root vowels are concerned, with their syn- 
tactical equivalents the 3' and ^ of the other Semitic dialects. 

^ Senn. Taylor, i. 82. 

* The only instance of the occurrence of 2 ii^ Assyrian is the Canaan- 
itish gloss badiu = IfnO * ^^ his hand ' in the TeU-eUAmama letters, 
No. 72. 
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The Syriac Expression evangelion dam^phavr^she, — By Rich- 
ard GoTTHEiL, Professor in Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

In vol. xviii. of this Journal (pp. lYOff.) Dr. Torrey has 
brought up again the vexed question as to the real meaning 

of the words ^ ^ \ ^ ^ and I— ^t—*— ^, especially in the phrase 

I ^ y ^ '^ ? ^ * ^ ^ ^ ^^ > which is prefixed to at least four 

copies of the Syriac gospels. He has sought a new ex- 
planation of the strange term by connecting it with the 

later Hebrew BHISO in the expression B^IISOfl DK^ • Both the 

words ^ ^^ 1 ft V) and CmSO he takes as equivalent to {jmp in 

the sense of " holy." The meaning of the Hebrew B^HISO need 
not detain us here. But Dr. Torrey seems almost to explain one 
crux by another ; for the meaning of the Hebrew term is by no 
means certain — every scholar who has treated of it has offered a 
different explanation. 

I can not see that Dr. Torrey has in any way invalidated the 
argument advanced by Zahn, and accepted by WHght and Tixe- 
ront, to prove that the expression has reference to copies of the 
Gospels in which the four books were kept in their separate form, 
and not worked into a harmony as in the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
The words mean, *' Gospels made up of that which is kept sepa- 
rate "; for the use of the ddlath, cf. such expressions as g'^SSnS 
,-iA-i.?, v-A-.^? ^, ^'^-^? "^^ (Noldeke, §235). Nor can I see 
that l-^f*^? ^ * ^ ^ o) would in any wise be a " singular way of 

expressing the idea * separate Gospels,'" even if we take this 
translation in lieu of the other possibility 'separated Gospels,' 
i. e. separated one from the other. 

The expression Ij^f*^? ^?^'^^®^ ^^^ not be explained without 

reference to the other expression ]4 ^ '* ^ ? ^ i N^ ol. And there 

can be no doubt that this last designates what we are accustomed 
to call the Siot reaadptDv. Tatian is called by Bar Ali (Payne Smith, 

1278) U^ ** "^ , '*the one that mixed up the Gospels"; and Bar 
Salibi, to whom the greater part of our knowledge concerning the 

Syriac Diatessaron goes back, explains V^ N il v ? of ^|jn^Ui9 (^, O., ii. 

159). Bar 'Ebhraya also, in the preface to his commentary on 
Matthew (Spanuth seems to have omitted the introduction ; but 

see jB. O., i. 57), has the words ] 4 ^ '^ ''^ ? « ^r"^i-?? ^gla!^©)^. 

But, says Dr. Torrey, ** the appeal to l^-^"-^? 5?-^^©1 is not 

justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of expressing the 
idea supposed to be intended here (the opposite of ' mixed '), and 
the phrase under discussion is not among them." But one has 
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only to glance at the first two or three columns in Payne Smith's 
Thesaurus, s. v. v-^i-a (cols. 3299 sqq.) to convince himself that 
this is the very word used to express this idea : w^^i-a is the oppo- 
site of ^-^^i-*, and in a citation noted by Payne Smith, col. 1280, 
we have l-^a-A-^o \z^ > \ >» for ** discrepancy and congruence." 
We may, I think, go even a little further and translate v-^jAic? 

"arranged in their regular order" (Bar Ali >q—-^ ^-^r®); which 
would fit in well with the expression I ^ y fl i V i } 1 » if n ? ^ O i S^ o] , the 

title of a MS. containing theprescribed readings for the year — not 
" in arbitrary order," as Dr. Torrey says, but laid down in a definite 
sequence (see Wright, Catalogue, p. 193, b.). So, also, Dionysius 
speaks of an author " whose Memre, arranged in regular order, 
exist to this day" (ed, TuUberg, 158, 4). A Vatican MS. has the 

title r^ '^-^ r^ I ^ i ^^ U-^, "readings arranged in order, one 

after the other" (Catalogue of the Vatican Library, ii. 196) ; and 
a MS. of the British Museum (Rosen, p. 38) has the title 
M wy\ ^ o] U^-sVl „— Lo w^jjaic? v^^-^®' i. e. " put in order, 
arranged." 

Dr. Torrey 's last argument is derived from the fact that this 
perplexing title is used also at times with reference to the Book 

of Psalms : VA.-^aLo? j-io?? ] h' ^ n h'Z9 )js^^ ; or, simply Wf^i©? »-©?? 

(see also Payne Smith, Cataloffue, cols. 35, 42, 47). "These 
copies of the Psalms are not divided into lections," says Dr. Tor- 
rey. But it is well known that the Syriac Psalter is divided into 

15 jiUitfi-^ and each Ifi-i:*©^^© into 4 I ^ ^n h> (gee Payne Smith, 
Catalogue, cols. 35 (note) and 41 ; Bar'Ebhraya in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Psalms, ed. Lagarde, p. 100 : l^^r^ 

t9aio>iD li^9)o l^lkZ ^.^fioA. Vao ; and Budge, Thomas of Marga, 
ii. p. 515, note). The expression l-A-i^ie? in some of the Bod- 
leian MSS. can well mean here also "arranged according to 
order ; e. g. MS. Huntingdon 250, ]LJl£i^Z h > n o] ffaio)iD >a^A^ 

]^^ ^ 1 Mn\ 9 , *< arranged according to the recension and commen- 
tary," etc. Then follows the division into 1^-a2so5^ and I '• '^'n 4> 

as mentioned above. 

The attempt of Dr. Torrey to dispose of the testimony of Rab- 
bula of Edessa (411-435) is not successful. The translation of 
Zahn is certainly suggested by the occurrence of the phrase in 
the church laws ; with any other meaning, the regulation would 
be superfluous. The same criticism may be made of Abb6 Mar- 
tin's distinction between the private and the public use of the 
Diatessaron, and his contention that the latter only is intended 
{Ire &a rtaxrapiov de Tatien, Paris, 1888, p. 10). 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 



AT ITS 



MEETING IN BALTIMOEE, MARYLAND, 

April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897. 



The Society assembled at Baltimore, in the Donovan Room of 
McCoy Hall of the Johns Hopkins University, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 2 2d, at 3 p. m., and was called to order by its 
President, President Daniel Coit Oilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 



Adler 


Hastings 


Levy 


Schanfarber 


Arnold, W. R. 


Haupl 


Macdonald 


Scott 


Bloomfield 


Hazard 


Mahoney 


Smith 


firuDeau 


Hyvemat 


Moore, G. F. 


Spieker 


OaniA 


Jackson 


Mullan 


Toy 


Oildersleeve 


Jastrow 


Ness 


Tracy 


GilmaD 


Johnston 


Oertel 


Ward, W. H. 


Gottheil 


Land 


Price 


Webb 


Grimm 


Lanman, C. R. 


Rosenau 


Wood, C. J. 


Guttmacher 


Lawler 


Sanders 


Wood, H. 
[Total, 40.] 



Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore, presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for 
half past nine o'clock mornings and for three o'clock after- 
noons; and the annual business of the Society was made the 
first order for Friday morning. President Oilman invited the 
members of the Society to take luncheon with him at his 
house on Friday at half past one. The invitation was accepted 
with the thanks of the Society. The presentation of oom- 

voL. xvm. 25 
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munications was now begun. Papers by Messrs. Jastrow, 
Jackson, Gottheil, Macdonald, Adler, Smith, Peters, and Haupt 
(those numbered respectively 25, 20, 7, 31, 1, 44, 37, and 13 m 
the list below) were laid before the Society. In connection with 
Dr. Adler's paper, Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts 
existing in American Libraries (see JAOS. xiv., pages i and cxlvi, 
= PAOS. for Oct. 1888 and Oct. 1889), presented a preliminary 
inventory of such manuscripts, in card-catalogue form. The 
Committee was continued. At 5.15 the session was adjourned. 

The Society reassembled at half past nine on Friday morning 
and proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, at Andover, April 9th 
to 11th, 1896, were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor 
Moore, of Andover, and approved. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hop- 
kins, of Yale, Professor Oertel, of Yale, as Acting Secretary, 
presented letters from Professor Salisbury and Mrs. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven, giving us much-valued and gratefully 
received assurances of their continued interest in the work of 
the Society and in its prosperity. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard, also presented some correspond- 
ence, a few items of which may be mentioned. The letters 
included one from Professor Hopkins,* which was dated ** on the 
very field of the great battle" of the Maha Bharata, "Kurukshe- 
tra, 7th Dec, 1896." "Imagine the plain," he writes, '*(and a 
few jackals are still stalking over it) stretching to the lake where 
Duryodhana hid his coward head. I could almost see Bhima 
pursuing him as I wandered round the edge of it under the great 
trees, and among the ruins of three hundred temples which line 
the shore on the west and north." Dr. Ftlhrer, Director of the 
Museum at Lucknow, and Professor Buhler, of Vienna, write 
concerning the recent discovery of the column set up by Asoka 
to mark the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. Professor N5ideke, 
of Strassburg, sends full and most appreciative comments on Mr. 
H. C. Warren's Buddhism in TVanslations, 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg of St. Petersburg writes that Petrofsky, 
the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, has brought back two 
birch-bark manuscripts in Kharosthi characters, bv far the oldest 
Indian manuscripts known. Oldenburg believes tnat they are to 
be referred to the first century before or after Christ. He is 
going to publish complete facsimiles of both manuscripts, and 
hopes to have them ready for the International Congress at Paris 
next autumn. He has also begun a series of Buddhistic publica- 
tions, which promises to be of great value. Among the works 
undertaken is the Abhidharma-koga-vydkhyd^ whose importance 

^ iDteresting accounts of his travels and observations are contained in his letters 
to The {New York) Nation, in the numbers for Dec. 24 and 31, 18H6, and for April 
1, 8, and 15, 1897. 
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has been recognized since the days of Eugene Burnouf. Others 
are the (/iksd-samiiccai/a, by Cecil Bendall, the Rdstrapala- 
pariprchd, by Finot, the Ganda-vt/Hha, Suvarna-prahhasa^ 
Da^abhumi^varaj and the Madhyamaka-vrtti. 

Dr. Stein writes from his camp, Mohan d Marg, in the Hima- 
. layas of Kashmir. He had been commissioned by the Kashmir 
Durbar to translate into English the history of Kashmir or RCijor 
tarangimy which had been edited by him in Sanskrit. He is the 
hard-worked principal of the Government Oriental College at 
Lahore, and says : " In order to work undisturbed, I came straight 
up in June to this Marg or plateau, some 1 1 ,000 feet above the 
sea, where I have not seen a white face for the last three months. 
In this delightful Alpine solitude I could work all day long with- 
out feeling tired ; and thus had two days ac^o the satisfaction of 
getting to the last of the 8,000 odd Shlokas." The history is to 
be published by Constable and Co., in London. 

The names of recently deceased members were reported. The 
record is as follows : 

Corporate Members. 

Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. Olaus Dahl, of the University of Chicago ; 

Prof. Isaac Hollister Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York aty ; 
Rev. Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, of Amherst, Mass. ; 
Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Rev. Dr. William McLivre Thomson, of New York City ; 
Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard University. 

Dr. Hair was a Vice-President of the Society, and long one of 
its most active and useful members. He was born at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Dec. 12, 1837, the son of Rev. Edwin Hall, who 
subsequently and for years was a leading member of the Faculty 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Hall grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1859, serving thereupon as assistant 
to the eminent astronomer. Dr. Peters, and took his degree in 
laws in 1865 at the Law School of Columbia College, N. Y. 
After ten vears of practice, he became professor in the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut. On his way thither, he visited the col- 
lections of Cypriote antiquities at London, Paris, and Turin, and 
then went to Cyprus to study the inscriptions in situ. After two 
years he returned home from Syria, and became widely known by 
his work as associate editor of The Smiday School IHmes of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1886 ; and in 
this position he continued, rendering invaluable services to the 

* Sketches of his life are given in Johnson's CyclopcBdia and in the Supplement 
to the Schaff-Herzog Encychp<xdia of Religious Knowledge. 
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Museum, until his death, which occurred July 2, 1 896. He was 
an active member of the famous New York " Greek Club," and, 
after the late Ezra Abbot, was the first authority in America on 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament. He was 
particularly interested in Syriac studies, and did much to further 
them. In this Journal and that of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture he described many of the manuscripts in this country ; from 
one of them he published a phototype reproduction of the rare 
Antilegomena Epistles. In a codex belonging to the college 
library in Beirut he discovered a hitherto unknown recension of 
the Gospels, which he identified with the lost Philoxenian version. 
His scholarship was deep and thorough ; his industry, indefatig- 
able; his conscientiousness and accuracy, marvellous. His un- 
timely death is a deplorable loss to American scholarship, to our 
Society, to the Museum, and through it to the great public which 
the Museum is to instruct and ennoble. 

Remarks upon Dr. HalPs services to Oriental learning in this 
country were made by Dr. Ward, Professors Moore and Gottheil, 
and Mr. W. R. Arnold. 

Professor J. D. Whitney,* so distinguished in geology, was — 
as has been often remarked — a man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments in the field of language. His vast learning in subjects so 
diverse was turned to good account during his studies of the 
names of minerals and of the terms relating to geology, mining, 
metals and metallurgy, physical geography, and fossil botany, in 
connection with his work upon the Century Dictionary. It is 
interesting to see how he has brought linguistic evidence to bear 
upon the questions treated in his Vlimatic changes of later geo- 
logical timeSy for example, page 237. And his charming little 
book called Names and places : studies in geographical and topo- 
graphical nomenclature (Cambridge, 1888), is, as its title indi- 
cates, a yoking together of philology with natural science. He 
had been a faithful helper of the Society for nearly forty years ; 
and it may well be that the intelligent sympathy which he brought 
to the work of his brother William was, albeit indirect, not the 
least of his services to our Society. 

Dr. D wight Whitney Marsh, a cousin of Professor J. D. Whit- 
ney, and of William D. Whitney, was bom in Dal ton, Mass., Nov. 
5, 1823, graduated at Williams in 1842, studied at Andover, and 
then at Union, graduating there in 1849. He sailed for Turkey 
the same year, and was stationed for ten years at Mosul, at the 
eventful time when the explorations were going on under the 
direction of Layard and later of Rawlinson. Layard gave him 
several slabs, and the first were sent to Williams College. After- 
wards, Dr. Marsh sent to the Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York Historical Society, and to the Mercantile 

* See the Encyclopaedias and especially the Harvard Graduates^ Magazine^ vol 5, 
pages 206-209, Dec. 1896. 
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Library of St. Louis. Other missionaries remembered other col- 
leges in a similar manner. Dr. Marsh sent to friends and scien- 
tists many antiquities and other things of interest, — minerals, 
coins, and Assyrian tablets and cylinders. Upon his return from 
Turkey, he published the biography of his missionary friend, 
Samuel Audley Rhea, The Tennessean in Persia ; and, recently, 
the Genealogy of John Marsh of Hartford, 1636, his own 
ancestor. This work, of over six hundred pages, was issued 
in 1895, and in its completeness, accuracy, literary merit, and in 
the simple and original method of its indexing, holds high rank 
among works of its class. He died June 18, 1896. 

Dr. Crane was born in West Bloomfield (now Montclair), N. J., 
July 12, 1822, and graduated at Yale in 1845. After studying 
at Andover, he graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 1848, 
and the next year sailed for Turkey, where he worked as a mis- 
sionary, in charge of the stations at Aintab and Aleppo, North- 
em Syria. After several years at home, he returned to the East 
and was stationed at Adrianople. His later years were divided 
between ministerial duties in this country, missionary work and 
tours of study in the East, and literary pursuits. He died in 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1896. 

Dr. Thomson, author of 7%6 Zand and the Book, was born 
Dec. 31, 1806, and was for very many years a missionary in Syria^ 
first under the American Board and from 1870 under the Presby- 
terian Board. He died April 8, 1894. 

Dr. Snyder was the valedictorian of his class at Harvard in 
1886, and was appointed to a traveling fellowship, which he held 
during three years of work at Berlin and Leipsic. His Indian 
studies, begun at Harvard, he continued under Weber and Olden- 
berg, and published as his doctor's dissertation Der Commen- 
tar und die Textilberlieferung des Mahdvarhsa, Berlin, 1891. 
He died Oct. 1, 1896. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the fiscal year extending from April 
7, 1896, to December 31, 1896. President Oilman had already 
appointed (in April, 1896 — see JAOS. xvii. 153) Professors Toy 
and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas- 
urer's funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 
Society that on the 28th of January, 1897, they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his evidences of 
actual possession of the Society's property, and were satisfied that 
all was in Mue order. 

The Society accepted these findings as satisfactory — the fore- 
going report to be published in the Proceedings as a certificate 
of acquittance to the Treasurer, as prescribed in By-law IH. c 
(see JAOS. xvii., page 202). 

The usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 
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Receipts. 

Balance from old account. April 6, 1896 $1,947.15 

Assessments (188) for April 7, 1896 to Dec. 81, 1896. . . . $549.00 

Assessments (24) for other years 96.00 

Sale of publications 78.87 

Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund) 82.92 

Total income for the year 801.29 

Total receipts for the year $2,748.44 

Expenditures. 

Brass dies ($4.85) and 17 matrices ($84.00) $ 88.85 

May, 1896, stock of 60-lb.-paper, at 6 cts., 29 reams... 104.40 

Journal, vol. xvii., printing 664.75 

Journal, vol. x vii. , binding 501 copies 80. 16 

Journal, vol. xvii., distribution 61.60 

Clerical assistance 76.20 

Postage, express, etc 80.66 

Job-printing 18.25 

Stationery 6.40 

Total disbursements for the year 1,081.27 

Credit balance^ on GenM Account, Dec. 81, 1896.... $2,806.92 
Less advance from Charles River Bank, Dec., 1896 099.76 

$1,667.17 
True balance for new Gen'l Account, Dec. 81, 1896 1,667.17 

$2,748.44 

The Treasul^er adds the following comments : 

By reason of the vote (taken April, 1896 — JAOS. xvii. 152) 
that the Society's fiscal year shall correspond with the calendar 
year, the fiscal year under review consisted of a trifle less than | 
of a calendar year, falling 97 days short of a twelve-month. 
The assessment for the 269 days was fixed at |3 (the proportion- 
ate part of $5 would have been $3.67); and none of the dividends 
for January, 1897, could be included. The income ($801) was 
accordingly less than the proportionate part (tlOOO) of the income 
of the preceding year ((5135 "J) by some $200. 

With regard to the expenses, as was set forth in the circular 
issued just before the meeting, it appears that the new plan of 
publication entails an outgo beyond our income, so that we have 
already fallen behind about $280. A curtailment of the Society's 
publications was therefore recommended,* on the ground that the 
only alternative — an increase of income by, say, $600 — was a 
most improbable one. To secure this we should need over 100 

* For the details of this recommendation and the action upon it, see page 383. 

• The sum of items V., VI., and VII., next page. 
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new, paying, and constant members. Of the 95 corporate mem- 
bers elected from 1885 to 1889, 77 fell away (i. e., resigned, died, 
or otherwise ceased to be paying members), leaving a net gain of 
only 18 ; and of the 146 elected from 1890 to 1895, 88 fell away, 
leaving a net gain of only 58. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

A. Principal op Special Funds. 

Apr. 6, 1896. Dec. 81, 1896. 
I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 

Savings Bank) $1,642.64 $1,604.94 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 
m. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston) 76.00 76.00 

B. Balances BBLONoiNa to General Account. 

V. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank $1,827.67 $2,222.07 

VI. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston . 109.66 181.88 
VII. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston 9.88 18.02 

6,046.86 
Less due Charles River National Bank... 699.76 

$6,664.79 $6,847.11 

At the meeting of April, 1896, the Directors voted : That " the 
sum of 1200.00 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the editors." The editors waived the payment 
of this sum. 

President Gilman appointed Professors Toy and Lyon of Cam- 
bridge as an Auditing Committee for the accounts of the fiscal 
year of 1897. 

The Report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Lanman 
and Moore, was presented by Professor Moore. At the last 
meeting, in April, 1896, Messrs. Ward, Haupt, and Hopkins, 
appointed a Committee to consider the several questions relating 
to the Society's publications and to report thereon to the Board 
of Directors, made the following Report : 

1. We recommend that the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
be issued as a semi-annual periodical, Part I. for January to June, and 
Part II. for July to December. 

2. The number of pages for two semi-annual Parts shall not exceed 
five hundred. 

8. The Journal shall be devoted to the publication of papers on Ori- 
ental subjects, under the direction of the Editors, and shall also con- 
tain the Minutes of the annual meetings of the Society, with abstracts 
of papers not published in full, at the discretion of the Editors. 
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4. No single Part shall be occupied wholly with a single article : but 
works too long for insertion in a single Part of the Journal should be 
published in separate volumes, in an Oriental Series, under the auspices 
of the American Oriental Society, provided the Editors do not think it 
expedient to publish such treatises in instalments in successive Parts. 

5. The editorial management of the Journal shall be in the hands of 
two Editors, one of whom shall be a Sanskritist, and the other a 
Semitic scholar. 

6. The sum of $200 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the Editors. 

7. Your Committee would recommend that Professor Lanman and 
Professor Moore be ap^inted Editors. 

8. We recommend that the Librarian be requested to take the neces- 
sary measures to increase the sale of the publications of the Society by 
advertising, by establishing new European agencies, etc. ; and the Com- 
mittee would recommend the firm of Luzac &Co., as London agents, 
and J. C. Hinrichs for the Continent. 

9. This arrangement is to take effect April, 1896. The Minutes of the 
annual meetings shall appear in the Second Part for each year, that for 
July to December. 

The Report was accepted by the Directors, and transmitted to 
the Editors as a bill of instructions so far as it concerned their 
work. And by it they had been governed, except in the matter 
of honorarium. 

In accordance with the above instructions, said Professor 
Moore, the Editors had, since the last meeting, published volume 
xvii. of the Journal (for the period July-December, 1896; issued 
in November, 1896, and containing iv + 206 pages) ; volume xviii., 
First Half (for January-June, 1897 ; issued in January, 1897, and 
containing iv + 201 pages) ; both these volumes being substantially 
bound in full buckram and suitably lettered. Professor Moore 
further reported that volume xviii.. Second Half (for July- 
December, 1897), is nearly all in type, and will be issued as soon 
as the Proceedings of the present meeting can be printed. 

It may here be added that the Whitney Memorial Volume, 
printed at the joint expense of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, and the Modern Language 
Association of America, for distribution to the members of these 
three organizations, is now ready for publication. The Directors 
have ordered that the copies for the members of the Oriental 
Society be provided with an extra general title-page stating that 
it is issued as volume xix.. First Half (for Jan. -June, 1898), of 
our Journal, and with a suitably lettered label or panel on the back 
to correspond. The special title-page of the book is as follows : 
"The Whitney Memorial Meeting. A report of that session of 
the First American Congress of Philologists which was devoted 
to the memory of the late Professor William D wight Whitney, of 
Yale University ; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1894. Edited for 
the Joint Committees of Publication by Charles R. Lanman. Bos- 
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ton: Published for the Congress. Ginn and Company. 1897." 
It contains the addresses of the occasion, the text of the letters 
from foreign scholars concerning Professor Whitney ; the de- 
tailed program of the Congress; and a chronological bibliog- 
raphy (in 360 numbers) of Mr. Whitney's writings, with lists of 
biographical notices and of books concerning him. 

President Oilman reported, on behalf of the Directors, that, 
as Professor Lanman was unable to serve the Society longer as 
an editor of the Journal, they had appointed Professor A. V. W. 
Jackson, of Columbia University (to serve in Mr. Lanman's 
stead), and Professor G. F. Moore, as Editors for the year 1897- 
98. 

The Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Warren, had called the attention of 
the members to the fact that the present income of the Society 
could not sustain the rate of expenditure involved in the fore- 
going orders of the Directors ; and he accordingly recommended 
a curtailment of the publications of the Society, and in particu- 
lar that the Journal be issued only once a year, as a volume of 
about three hundred pages, instead of the present annual four 
hundred pages. After due discussion of the situation, and to the 
end that the new experiment of prompt and frequent publication 
might receive a fair trial, the Directors ordered that no change 
in the manner of issue be made for the ensuing year ; especially 
in view of the fact that the balance to the good in the treasury 
allows us to continue this course for some time longer without 
actual deficit. 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, of Yale University, presented 
his report through Dr. Oertel. The report showed that the acces- 
sions to the Library of the Society during the year have been 65 
volumes, 97 parts of volumes, and 137 dissertations and pamphlets. 
The whole number of titles is now 4917. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the Study of the History of 
Religions, reported by their Chairman, Professor Gottheil, that 
after mature deliberation, and with the approval of the Directors, 
they recommend : 

1. That the American Oriental Society establish a special Section, 
devoted to the historical study of religions ; and that persons interested 
in these studies be allowed to join this Section upon the payment of two 
dollars per annum, and be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

2. That a Secretary be appointed for this Section. 

3. That at each meeting of the Society at least one session be set apart 
for papers devoted to the work of the Section. 

4. That the Section co-operate as far as possible with the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 

This report was adopted ; and upon the recommendation of the 
Directors, the following amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws were unanimously adopted : 
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In article V. of the Constitution, after the words ''a Recording Sec- 
retary," the words '* a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study 
of Religions," were inserted ; so that the article now reads : 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Relig- 
ions, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be an- 
nually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

A new article was added to the Constitution, viz. 

Article XI. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted 
to the Historical Study of Religions, to which section others than mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same man- 
ner as is prescribed in Article IV. 

A new By-Law was added : viz. 

X. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

Professors G. F. Moore, Jackson, and Gottheil were appointed 
a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

After a brief recess (11 to 11.16), the following gentlemen 
presented papers : Hyvernat, No. 19; Bloomfield, No. 3 ; Oertel, 
Nos. 34, 36, 36 ; Moore, No. 32 ; Scott, No. 42 ; Grimm, No. 8 ; 
Haupt, No. 14. At ten minutes after one, the Society adjourned 
for luncheon at the residence of President Gilman. 

The Society re-assembled after luncheon Friday, and received 
communications from the following : Schanfarber, No. 41 ; Gutt- 
macher. No. 9 ; Rosenau, No. 40; Lanman, No. 28; Johnston, 
No. 23 ; Gottheil, No. 6. 

At five o'clock, the Society held a public session in the large 
assembly room of McCoy Hall, and Professor Lanman gave an 
account of some of the principal classes of monuments of archae- 
ological interest in India, illustrated by pictures thrown upon the 
screen, and spoke especially of the Bharhut sculptures which 
have been identified with stories in the Jataka Book. 

At 6.46, the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. In the 
evening, about thirty of the members dined together. 

The fourth and last session began at 9.46 Saturday morning. 
First came the remaining business. The following persons,* 
recommended by the Directors, were duly elected : 



* The full post-office addresses are girea in the revised List of Members at the 
end of this volume. 
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As Corporate Members. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale University. 

Rev. Dr. Charles W. E. Body, General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 
Dr. A. Boissier, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Dr. W. Caland, Breda, Netherlands. 
Dr. Paul Cams. La Salle, Illinois. 
Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Oliver Crane, Boston, Mass. (Re-election.) 
Mr. Lee M. Dean, Yale University. 

Prof. James F. Driscoll, St. Joseph's Seminary , Dunwoodie, New York. 
Mr. Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Library, New York City. 
Mr. M. B. Fanning, Duxbury, Mass. 
Dr. W. H. Furness, Wallingford, Pa. 
Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mr. Louis H. Gray, Princeton, N. J. 
Mr. K. J. Grimm, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. R. P. Karkaria, Bombay, India. 
Mr. H. Kaufman, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Elizabeth T. King, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. P. H. Land, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Robert Lau, Union Hill, N. J. 
Rev. L. B. Longacre, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. A. O. Love joy, Oakland, Cal. 
Rev. J. R. Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, England. (Re-election.) 
Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. J. A. Ness, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mr. William Popper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. W. Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, Wallingford, Conn. 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. T. Schanfarber, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, Denver, Col, 
Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Maria Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

[Total, 87.] 

President Gilman announced for the Directors that, Professor 
Jackson being unable to undertake the work of an editor, the con- 
duct of the Journal for the ensuing year will be entrusted to 
Professor G. F. Moore. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in Easter week, 
1898, beginning Ihursday, April 14, either in Chicago or in 
Hartford, as may be subsequently determined by the Directors. 
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The Directors recommended that a committee of three be ap- 

Eointed by the President to take such steps as may seem desira- 
le to secure candidates for membership in the Section for the 
Historical Study of Religions, and to report to the Directors at 
their next meeting. The recommendation was adopted. The 
President appointed Professors Toy, Jastrow, and Gottheil such 
committee. 

It was resolved to request Congress to allow the duties on 
books, scientiiic instruments, and works of art to remain as in 
the existing law. The President and Secretaries were empow- 
ered to prepare and present such a request. 

The nominating committee reported, and by unanimous con- 
sent the ballot of the Society was cast for the following oflScers 
for the ensuing year : 

jRrestdcn^— President Daniel Coit Oilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—iyx, William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary — Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven, with Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, as his deputy. 

Recording Secretary — Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer— ^r, Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors— The oflScers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bioomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore ; and Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

On motion of Dr. Adler it was 

Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has heard with pleasure 
of the proposed catalogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments ; and 
that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution in collecting a catalogue of the Egyptian material 
preserved in this country. 

The committee was appointed : Dr. Cyrus Adler, Professor 
J. H. Breasted, Professor H. Hyvernat, the Rev. Dr. William C 
Winslow, Dr. G. A. Reisner. 

The business finished, the reading of communications was 
resumed. The following gentlemen presented papers : Carr, No. 
6 ; Lau, No. 29 ; Ness, No. 33 ; Bright, No. 4 ; Johnston, No. 24; 
Hastings, No. 10; Smith, No. 45; Land, No. 26; Jackson, No. 
21 ; Scott, No. 43; Bloomtield, No. 2; Haupt, Nos. 11, 16 and 12. 

The hour for adjournment being now close at hand, the papers 
numbered 17 and 18 (by Hopkins), 46 (by Reisner), 30 (by Love- 
joy), 47 (by Torrey), 38 (by Prince), 48, 60, and 49 (by Watson), 
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and 27 (by Lanman), — that is, for the most part, papers of mem- 
bers not present, — were read by title, and with or without a brief 
statement of their contents. 
The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its most sincere 
thanks to the authorities of Johns Hopkins University for their kind 
invitation and reception ; to President Oilman for his pleasant hospital- 
ities ; to the University Club for its courtesies ; and to the Committee 
of Arrangements for their effective services. 

At 12.15 the Society adjourned, to meet Thursday, April 14, 

1898. 



At a meeting of the Directore held immediately after adjourn- 
ment, the following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
American Oriental Society as Delegates to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in Paris 
from the 6th to the 12th of September, 1897 : Professors Bloom- 
field and Haupt of Baltimore ; Professor Jackson of New York ; 
and Professors Lanman and Toy of Cambridge. 



The following is a list of papers which were either presented 
at the meeting or announced for presentation. They are alpha- 
betically arranged according to authors. But papers No's 16, 22, 
and 39 do not appear to have been formally presented. 

1. Dr. Cyrus Adler, U. S. National Museum ; A proposed Cat- 
alogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments. 

2. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
position of the Gopatha Brahmana in Yedic Literature. 

3. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
meaning and etymology of the Vedic word viddtha. 

4. Professor J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University ; A coin- 
cidence in Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew phonology. 

5. Rev. S. J. Carr, Catholic University of America ; On a 
hitherto unknown treatise of Thomas of Edessa on the Nativity 
of our Lord. 

6. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Persian 
influence in Arabic. « 

7. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Note on 
Dr. Torrey's article in the Journal of the Society, xviii. 1 76 ff. 

8. Mr. K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins University; Euphemis- 
tic liturgical appendixes in the Psalms. 
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9. Rev. Adolph Guttmacber, Johns Hopkins University ; Unin- 
telligible arcbaisms in the Authorized Version. 

10. Dr. W. W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass. ; The permausive 
in Assyrian. 

11. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

12. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Ptole- 
maic Psalms. 

13. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Baby- 
lonian words in Ezekiel. 

14. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; The 
amplificative plural in Hebrew. 

15. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
unicorn in the Bible. 

16. Mr. L. K. Hirshberg, Johns Hopkins University; The 
Brahma Somaj movement in India. 

17. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; The Punj&b 
and the Rig Veda. 

18. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; Notes from 
India : (a) Bridles in sculpture and painting; (^Buddha's woolly 
hair ; (c) The veiled Jain at Badami ; (d) Wooden fences in 
India ; (e) The Anandashram. 

19. Professor H. Hyvernat, Catholic University of America; 
The Coptic versions of the Bible. 

20. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
Note on play within play as a dramatic element on the Sanskrit 
stage. 

21. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Brief In do-Iranian contributions. 

22. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
The Amesha Spentas or Archangels in Zoroastrianism. 

23. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; The origin of 
Cuneiform writing. 

24. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; The scape- 
goat. , 

26. Professor Morris J astro w, Jr., University of Pennsylvania ; 
Nabopolassar and the temple to the Sun god at Sippar. 

26. Rev. P. H. Land, Johns Hopkins University ; Verba invol- 
untaria in Semitic. 
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27. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; Indian Prov- 
erbs in Pali Sources. 

28. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; The discov- 
ery of the birth-place of Gotaraa Buddha. 

29. Rev. Robert J. Lau, Columbia University ; On some Baby- 
lonian temple records in the Library of Columbia University. 

30. Mr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Harvard University; On the mean- 
ing of the Buddhist technical terms upadanam and updddna- 
kkhandhd, 

31. Professor Duncan Macdonald, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary ; Job and Muslim cosmography. 

32. Professor George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The Arabic version of Genesis in Lagarde's Materialien. 

33. Mr. J. A. Ness, Johns Hopkins University ; On the meaning 
and etymology of the Sanskrit root id. 

34. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; A new MS. of the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

35. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; Did Sayana know 
the Jaiminiya Brahmana? 

36. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; The funeral cere- 
mony according to the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

37. Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York; The geography of the 
Euphrates. 

38. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University ; The syntax 
of the Assyrian preposition ana. 

39. Professor J. D. Prince, New York Universitv ; A Baby- 
lonian Cylinder in the possession of the New York University. 

40. Rev. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University ; Sub- 
stitutes for the Tetragrammaton in the Rabbinical writings, with 
especial reference to Eloqim. 

41. Rev. T. Schanfarber, Johns Hopkins University; Notes on 
Psalm xvi. 

42. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; The English 
words in Malayan. 

43. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn. ; At large in Poly- 
nesia. [The laxness of phonetic laws in the Polynesian languages.] 

44. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J. ; Was 
Mohammed's impulse received from Christian or from Jewish 
sources ? 
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45. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lake wood, N. J. ; Two 
brief notes on Arabic subjects : (a) " The guilt of the husband- 
men," Bochari, i. 6 ; (b) The two messengers, Koran, 36. 12 ff. 

46. Dr. G. A. Reisner, Harvard Universily ; Old Babylonian 
systems of weights and measures. 

47. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; The 
origin of the words * Troubadour ' and * Madrigal.' 

48. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J. ; A leather roll of 
the Pentateuch. 

49. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; The etymology 
of the name Baalbek. 

50. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J. ; A Samaritan man- 
uscript of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, written A. H. 36. 
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List of Members. 

Revised, May, 1897. 
The number placed after the addreae indicates the year of election. 



I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Dekkan GoU. , Poena, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto Bobhtlinoe, 25 Hospital St., Leipzig, Germany. 1844. 
Prof. Georo Buehler, Univ. of Vienna, Austria. (8 Alser St., Vienna, IX.) 

Corresp. Member, 1876; Hon., 1887. 
Dr. Antonio Maria Ceriani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 
Prof. Edward B. Cowell, Univ. of Cambridge, England. Corresp. Mem- 
ber, 1863; Hon., 1893. 
Prof. Berthold Delbrueck, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 
Prof. Friedrioh Delitzsoh, Univ. of Breslau, Germany. (105 Kaiser Wil- 

helm St.) 1893. 
Prof. loNAZio GuiDi, Univ. of Rome, Italy. (24 via Botteghe Osoure.) 1893. 
Prof. Hendrik Kern, Univ. of Leyden, Netherlands. 1893. 
Prof. Franz Kielhorn, Univ. of Goettingen, Germany. (21 Hainholzweg.) 

1887. 
Prof. Sir Monier Monier- Williams, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 

England. 1882. 
The Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mueller, Univ. of Oxford, England. Conresp. 

Member, 1854; Hon., 1869. 
Prof. Theodor Nobldeke, Univ. of Strassbnrg, Germany. (16 Kalbsgasse.) 

1878. 
Prof. JcjLES Oppert, College de France, Paris, France. (2 Rue de Sfax.) 

1893. 
Prof. Eduard Sachau, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (12 Wormser St., W.) 

1887. 
Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, Univ. of Oxford, England. 1893. 
Prof. Eberhard Schrader, Univ. of Berlin^ Germany. (20 Kronprinzen- 

Ufer, N. W.) 1890. 
Prof. Friedrich Spieoel, Munich, Germany. (11 Haydn St.) Corresp. 

Member, 1868; Hon., 1869. 
Prof. Albrecht Weber, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (56 Ritter St., S. W.) 

Corresp. Member, 1850; Hon., 1869. 
Prof. Ernst Windisch, Univ. of Leipzig, (Germany. (15 Universitl&ts St.) • 

1890. [Total, 20.] 
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n. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Names marked with t are those of life members. 

Rev. Cornelius Stevenson Abbott (St. Peter's Church), 347 State St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 
Dr. Cyrus Abler, U. S. National Mnsemn, Washington, D. C. 1884. 
Rev. J. L. Amerman, 25 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 
Naoeeb J. Arbeely, 45 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 
Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 

Great Britain. 1896. 
Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, 29 Greene St., Providence, R. I. 1894. 
WiLLLUf R. Arnold (Metropolitan Mnseum of Art), New York, N. Y. 1893. 
Rev. Edward E. Atkinson (Episcopal Theol. School), 1 Lawrence Hall, 

Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Irving Babbitt (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. Benjamin Wisner Bacon (Yale Univ.), 80 Trumbull St., New 

Haven, Conn. 1897. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr. (State Univ. of Washington), 1019 Chestnut St., 

Seattle, Wash. 1891. 
Miss Annie L. Barber, 1626 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. L. W. Batten (Episcopal Divinity School), 4805 Regent St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1894. 
Rev. Daniel M. Bates, St. Stephen's Rectory, Clifton Heights, Pa. 1890. 
Prof. Charles W. Benton, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1890. 
Rev. Joseph F. Berg, Ph.D., Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 1898. 
Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Rev. David Blaustein, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 1891. 
Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1881. 
Prof. Charles W. E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 

Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 
Dr. Alfred Boissier, 4 Cours des Bastions, (Geneva, Switzerland. 1897. 
George M. Bolling, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 1896. 
James Henry Breasted, 515 62nd St., Englewood, C!hicago, III. 1891. 
Prof. Chas. a. Briggs, 120 West 98rd St., New York, N. Y. 1879. 
Prof. D. G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 1888. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks, 28 Inman St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 1896. 
Prof. Chas. Rufus Brown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 

Mass. 1886. 
Prof. Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 1881. 
Prof. Joseph Bruneau, St. Joseph's Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 1896. 
Prof. Carl Darling Buck, 5748 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111. 1892. 
Prof. S. BuRNHAM, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1886. 
Pres. Geo. S. Burroughs, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1880. 
Prof. Henry F. Burton, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 1881. 
Dr. W. Caland, 486 Seeligsingel, Breda, Netherlands. 1897. 
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Bev. John Campbell (Clmroh of the Incarnation), 4 West 104th St., New 

York, N. Y. 1896. 
Prof. GsoROB R. Cabpeiitkb, Colmnbia College, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Rev. SmoN J. Cabr, Catholic Uniyersitj of America, Washington, D. C. 

1892. 
Prof. A. S. Cabrikb (McCormick Theological Seminary), 1042 N. Halsted 

St., Chicago, 111. 1890. 
Pree. FBANKLnf Carter, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1878. 
Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S. National Mosenm, Washington, D. C. 1898. 
Miss Eva Channing, 90 Huntington Ave., Mass. 1888. 
Dr. Frank Dter Chester (Harrard Uniy.), Hotel Bristol, Boston, Mass. 

1891. 
Clarence H. Clark, Locnst and 42d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 
Rev. Henry N. Cobb, 26 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1876. 
Prof. Camden M. Cobern, 1880 Sherman Ave., Denver, Colorado. 1894. 
Wm. Emmette Coleman, Chief Quartermaster's Office, San Francisco, Cal. 

1886. 
fOEOROE Wetmore Colles, 281 Schermerhom St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, Brjn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1887. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, Easthampton, Mass. 1896. 
Samuel Victor Constant, 420 West 28d St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 
Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper, 177 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 1892. 
Miss LuTiE Rebecca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass. 

1896. 
Clark Eugene Crandall (Univ. of Chicago), 6466 Monroe Ave., Hjde 

Park, Chicago, HI. 1886. 
Mrs. Oliver Crane, 12 Concord Square, Boston, Mass. 1891. 
Prof. Stewart CuLiN(nniv. of Pennsjlyania), 127 South Front St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis (Yale Univ.), 61 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 

1890. 
Dr. Chas. H. Stanley Davis, Meriden, Conn. 1898. 
Prof. John D. Davis, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1888. 
Prof. George E. Day (Yale Univ.), 126 College St., New Haven, Conn. 

1848. 
Lee Malteie Dean (Yale Univ.), 676 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

1897. 
Rev. Ephraim Deinard, 88 Windsor St. , Kearny, N. J. 1894. 
Rev. Samuel N. Deinard, 817 South Fourth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 1894. 
Dr. P. L. Armand db Potter, 1466 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1880. 
Rev. Lysander Diokerman, Astor Library, New York, N. Y. 1882. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Dike, Bath, Me. 1883. 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, 68 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 1848. 
Rev. D. Stuart Dodob, 9 Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 
Prof. James F. Driscoll, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 1897. 
Prof. Henry Drisler, 48 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 1868. 
Samuel F. Dunlap, 18 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 1864. 
Harry Wbstbrook Dunning, 7 St. Johns St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1894. 
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Jos. H. DuRKEB^ care of Messrs. White & Wainwright, 45 Broadwaj, New 

York, N. Y. 1894. 
Welberforce Eakes, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y. 

1897. 
Dr. AuousT Hjalhar Edoren (Uniyersitj of Nebraska), Lincobi, Neb. 1876. 
Albert J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1896. 
Carl J. Elofson, 8826 Eighth Ave., Rock Island, HI. 1891. 
Prof. Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 
Prof. Charles Carroll Everett (Harvard Univ.), 58 Gkurden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1859. 
Marshall Bryant Fannino, Powder Point School, Dnzbnry, Mas^. 1897. 
Prof. Edwin WnrnriELD Fay, Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 

1888. 
Ernest F. Fenollosa, Mnseum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 
fLady Caroline Fitz Maurice, 2 Green St., Grosvenor Square, London, 

England. 1886. 
f Frank B. Forbes, 66 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 1864. 
fHon. John M. Forbes, 30 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1847. 
Miss Maude Fortescue, 57 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1890. 
Jas. Everett Frame, 80 White St., East Boston, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. Arthur L. Frothinoham, Jr., Coll. of N. J., Princeton, N. J. 1888. 
Dr. William H. Furness, dd, Wallingford, Delaware Co., Penn. 1897. 
Henry Lee Gilbert, 3608 Hamilton St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 1892. 
Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1858. 
Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 1897. 
Pres. Daniel Coit Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1857. 
Ralph L. Goodrich, Clerk of the U. S. Court, Little Rock, Ark. 1888. 
Prof. William Watson Goodwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 FoUen St., Cambridge, 

Mass. 1857. 
Prof. Richard J. H. Goitheil (Columbia Univ.), 169 West 93d St., New 

York, N. Y. 1886. 
Jacob Grape, Jr., 482 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 1888. 
Louis H. Gray, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 1897. 
Prof. W. Henry Green, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1855. 
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REQUEST. 

The E^tors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipents thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 
Chicago University Library. 
Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OP THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



With Amendments of April, 1897. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society. 
Article n. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be : — 

1. The caltivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
gnages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The caltivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Article IY. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article Y. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Yice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

Article YI. The President and Yice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VU. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article YIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to cany 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at snch place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Articlb X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members' of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

Artiolb XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
ihresident or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

n. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

in. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

in. 6. After December 81, 1806, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

ni. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as i>ossible after the New Tear's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

Yin. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

ES. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers wliich fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. For the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIEITY. 



PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (IH4M-1849), No. I (Nos. 2-4 out of jirint), ^ .50 

Vol. II. (1851), 2.50 

Vol. 111. (1852-185;^), 2.50 

Vol. IV. (185;]-] 854), __ 2.50 

Vol. V. (1855-1850), - 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1800), 5.00 

Vol. V1I.(1802), 5.00 

Vol. VIII. (1800), _ 5.00 

Vol. IX. (1871), 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880), 6.00 

Vol. XI. (1882-1885),. 5.00 

Vol. XII. (1881), 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889), 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890), 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1893), 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1890), 5.00 

Vol. XVII. ( 1 890), ])0und in full buc^kram, 2.50 

Vol. XVIII. First Half (1897), bouml in full buckram, 2.50 

Vol. XVllI. Second Half (1897), " " " .... 2.50 

Vol. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, 1.50 

Total, <575.50 

Whitney's Triittiriya-Prriti9rikhya (vol. ix.), _ ^5.00 

Avery's Sanskrit Verb-Iniiection (from vol. x.), 75 

Whitney's Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on larixe paper, 5.00 

Bloomtield's Kau^ika-Siitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 

Oertel's Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brfdimana (from vol. xvi.), 1.75 

Volume xvi., nund)er 2, 1.85 

Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.), 1.75 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 
portrait, and biblioi^raphy of Whitney's writings (see 

p. 382 above), . _ 1.60 



For any of the above, a<ldress the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have tlie series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, V^ol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price ^05.00) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTEIBUTOBS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Cliinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 



GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : " The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. S. America." 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society's publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
Geo. F. Moore, Andover, Mass. 



CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 
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